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Top of the (Outlook) Hopper 


There’s a town in the southern part of the country that is known for 
chickens, turkeys and horse racing. When you get right down to it, one feed 
man observed, there isn’t much difference among any of these enterprises— 
“ya bets yer money and ya takes yer cherce.” 

An important agricultural service industry like the feed industry should 
not be likened to horse racing, but perhaps this situation applies to some 
extent to the industry generally as it moves into 1961. At any rate, both the 
choices and the risks are many. 

What applies in one race, or one business situation, does not necessarily 
apply in another, it must be emphasized. But when all of the individuals in- 
volved have made their decisions, certain patterns, or a lack of a clear pattern, 
will be apparent. 

In an effort to inform feed men cn what industry expectations and plans 
are as they venture into a new year, Feedstuffs has made its annual outlook 


eed Men Examine Business Prospects for 1961 


survey. And, with the kind cooperation of nearly 150 feed manufacturers who 
responded to a rather detailed questionnaire, a cross section of views on a 
good many marketing developments and problems in today’s fast-moving 
feed business is presented in this issue of Feedstuffs. (Editor’s Note: We take 
this opportunity to express our sincere thanks to the many busy feed execu- 
tives who participated in the survey.) 

The survey findings will be found on this and following pages. The find- 
ings include views on such things as volume and profit expectations, types 
of feed to be made, developments in integration and related activities, busi- 
ness methods and practices, major competitive factors, sales and service plans, 
distribution trends and credit and financing. 

In spite of the many problems in this intensely competitive industry, 
it may be noted that most of the feed men look for an increase in their ton- 

(Turn to TOP OF THE HOPPER, page 2) 


Compare Your Views on the 1961 Outlook 


with Those of Your Fellow Feed Men* 


Here's how a representative group of feed manufacturers answered 
questions on certain industry developments, trends and problems: 


NUMBER OF FEED 


QUESTION MANUFACTURERS 
More Less Same 
Do you expect your tonnage in 1961 to be 
greater or less than in 1960 ............ tit 3 25 
Do you expect profits to be greater, less 
Yes No 
Do you expect any increase in the proportion of concentrates and 
premixes to complete feeds in your 196! sales? ........-++eeeee5> 70 66 
Are you involved in or do you expect to become involved in any of 
the following? 
End product marketing .........cccccccccccncccesccccceces 57 88 
Conbract 68 77 
Direct operation of feeding enterprises ..........++.-eeeeees 55 90 
Will the feed industry move toward closer ties with livestock and 
poultry processors or marketers? 124 7 
Do you think processors or marketers will become directly involved in— 
Poultry and livestock production? ............eeeeeeeeeeeeeee 104 29 
Do you expect more feed firms to own and operate feeding enterprises? 90 43 
Do you expect more on-farm mixing? ..... 74 50 
Do you think making and selling feed at negotiated margin over ingre- 
Do you expect more sales by the industry of premixes and super con- 
Do you think larger manufacturers will move toward production of con- 
centrates or premixes for dealer mills? ...... 204 24 
Have you observed an increase in veterinarian feed prescriptions? ... 32 106 
Has your plant or plants been visited by an FDA inspector? ......... 68 67 


*This tabulation is based on returns from 145 feed manufacturers, of all sizes and categories, 
from all regions of the country. The totals for different questions vary because in some cases no 
answers or indefinite answers were given. Breakdowns by regions and types of businesses will be 
found on inside pages. Answers to questions for which tabulations could not be made also are inside. 


Marketing Chosen as Midwest Theme 


KANSAS CITY — Marketing prob- 
lems in the feed industry will be the 
main theme of the annual meeting of 
the Midwest Feed Manufacturers 
Assn., which will take place at the 
Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas City, Feb. 
19-21. 

With that in mind, the convention 
committee has designed the follow- 


ing symbol as the slogan for the 
convention: 


MUST 
HAVE FOOD-=sWEtT SELL 


“The terrific marketing changes 
that are facing the feed industry 
make this the number one problem 

(Turn to MIDWEST, page 87) 


Control Activity Accelerated, 
But No Big Crack-Down Seen 


in the feed field, this reporter’s in- 
formation indicates that there is no 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — An acceleration 
of the pace of enforcement by regu- 
latory agencies in the food and feed 
industries has been under way for 
some time. It will not be checked 
by the new administration. 

The policy is not punitive. It will 
be, first, persuasive and educational 
and, finally, corrective in the case 
of any obstructionist who revolts 
against government agency activities. 

In the case of the feed industry, it 
is now clear the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration will generally move to 
enforce its regulations as effectively 
as possible. 

However, in regard to use of drugs 


plan now at FDA to go down the line 
(Turn to CONTROLS, page 86) 


Feed Commodity 
Outlook Analyzed 


WASHINGTON — A digestion of 
trade and official comments on the 
feed industry outlook for the coming 
year indicates that tonnage will not 
be affected substantially—remaining 
about the same as last year—but 
profits may be measured by poultry 

(Turn to COMMODITIES, page 87) 


FEEDSTUFFS Features This Week 


— SPECIAL OUTLOOK FEATURES — 
TONNAGE, PROFITS: Predictions for | , 


appear on 


tonnage and profits in 196! 


page 4. 


OBSTACLES, METHODS: Obstacles to 
be overcome and methods to be used in 
increasing business are reviewed on page 4. 


COMPETITION, CREDIT: Feed men answer survey questions in 


rea of 


the 


competition, credit, financing, service. Page 6. 

PRESCRIPTION FEEDING: Feed men answer question on formulation of feed 
according to veterinarian prescriptions. Page 7. 

FDA INSPECTIONS: Half of respondents say their mills have been visited by 


an FDA inspector. Page 8. 


CONCENTRATES, PREMIXES: Most feed men expect increases in concentrate 
and premix output and growth in on-farm mixing. Page 10. 

NEGOTIATED MARGIN: Many oppose the sale of feeds at negotiated margin 
over ingredient cost, but predict an increase in this practice. Page 11. 

INTEGRATION: In the outlook for 196! is increased integration or coordination 


and more feeding by feed men. Page 14. 
MARKETING: Survey 


reflects more trade concern with total 


economics of 


producing and marketing meat and eggs. Page 15. Four industry marketing executives 
present their blueprints for ‘Marketing for Profitable Growth." Pages 18-19. 


AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK: What's ahead for agriculture in general and how 
adjustments will affect the feed dealer and manufacturer are discussed on pages 56-58. 
— OTHER ARTICLES — 

NUTRITION: Nutritionist presents his specifications for poultry feeds on page 32. 
SERVICE: A Minnesota feed man tells how pelleting has helped him gain new 


customers. Page 64. 


— REGULAR FEATURES — 


Convention Calendar 
Worth Looking Into 
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68 


Putting Research to Work 
Feed Markets in Detail ............ 84 
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TOP OF THE HOPPER 


(Continued from page 1) 


nages in 1961—the predictions of increases average out at around 10%. Only 
about half as many, however, expect a profit increase; most are anticipating 
unchanged or somewhat lower profits. 

Some feed men were relatively pessimistic about various developments; 
others were confident that they would adjust and go ahead. A problem for 
one was regarded as an opportunity by another, and vice versa. 


IN SOME CASES a newer trend or development seems to have gone 
further than many have’ thought. In others, the reverse is true. For example, 
the survey shows that by far most of the feed men look for more sales by the 
industry of concentrates, premixes and super concentrates. Yet when indivi- 
dual company expectations are tallied, no more than about half of the feed 
men expect an increase in the proportion of concentrates in their own sales. 

In one way or another—in integrated (horizontal as well as vertical) 
or service or financial programs, ,in both direct and indirect ways—it is 
evident that more feed men are getting more deeply involved with various 
aspects of the total job of producing and marketing meat, milk and eggs still 
more efficiently and economically. 

But while some will be concerned with much of this whole broad picture, 
others will concentrate on the industry's basic job of making and distributing 
better feed products more efficiently, rendering a service which is held to 
justify amply what may be lower unit margins. 


AND THAT IS WHAT MAKES HORSE RACING, and the feed business. 
Some will concentrate on one horse, or one type of program; some on another; 
some on more than one. In any event, most feed men remain determined to 
make their important investments in know-how and facilities pay off for the 
economy and agriculture in general and for their own businesses in particular. 
They recognize that it takes, good facilities, good manpower and sufficient 
capital to do these things, but sound analysis and judgment by both indivi- 
duals and the industry collectively will be necessary to manage the machines, 
men and money most effectively. 

Feedstuffs cannot claim that this special survey represents a. complete 
picture of the entire complex industry, but the editors do feel that the find- 
ings offer a pretty good picture of current views and expectations. A large 
share of the questionnaires sent out were returned, and the replies are be- 
lieved to represent most of the various types of feed business, plus a substan- 
tial total tonnage. 

The firms surveyed included both private business and cooperatives. They 
represented all regions; they included everything from strictly local manu- 
facturers (although a “local” firm in one place may be bigger than a state 
or regional operation elsewhere) to the larger “national” or multi-regional 
organizations serving two or more regions of the country. 

While the resulting survey data, plus other outlook articles, are quite 
imposing, it is urged that feed men examine the information closely and use 
it to supplement their own experience and knowledge. They can make their 
own interpretations and, it is hoped, apply these profitably in making busi- 
ness decisions in the challenging year ahead. 


AS THE INDUSTRY LEAVES THE POST for its 1961 tour around the 
track it is evident, from plans and attitudes expressed in the survey, that to 
negotiate the distance manufacturers must keep one eye on the bob-tail in 
front of them and the other on the nag coming up fast on the rail. This 
means, in short, that in order to hold a steady gait in growth—not just bigger 
volume, but profitable volume—the industry must plan its future around 
sound plans for marketing its products. Planning this sort of growth is em- 
phasized by four sales and marketing executives in articles on pages 18 and 19. 

To assist feed men in relating their marketing plans to the farm economy, 
a comprehensive review of the agricultural outlook is presented on page 56. 


How’s Business? 


AN EVERY WEEK REVIEW OF FORMULA £1 2 
FEED BUSINESS VOLUME, INCLUDING 
PRICE, SUPPLY AND DEMAND TRENDS 


bey Ana new year looks good to most formula feed manufacturers ever 


where 


The old year’s going out with an honest-to-goodness “bang!” and i 


successor is expected to make its debut in much the same style. Curre 
cheerful spirits of feed men match the holiday mood. 


Across the land cattle feeds are showing great promise. Broiler and laye 
feeds are moving at a high rate. And in prospect is a major lift in pig fee 


volume. 


Mills are running extra hours to meet demand—and for the first time ig 
many a week order backlogs are again a part of the industry. (Feed markets 


in detail on pages 84-86.) 


Northwest 

Though not all manufacturers in 
this region had the same story to 
tell this week, high enthusiasm re- 
appeared in the descriptions of cur- 
rent feed business supplied by some 
feed men. Elated tradesmen tossed 
out exclamatory adjectives like 
“great!” and “wonderful!” when 
asked, “How’s business?” 

All was not roses, however. Ap- 
parently, business is not treating all 
manufacturers alike. While business 
in December of 1960 for some opera- 
tions “very definitely” was ahead of 
that recorded in the same month of 
1959, others reported en even com- 
parison or a slight decrease. Also, 
some manufacturers can’t make a 
comparison for the last month of 
the year because tabulations won't 
be complete for another week or so. 

Backlogs were entering the picture 
for the first time in months. This de- 
mand rush on production in some 
mills could be traced partly to the 
holiday-shortened weeks. But this 
factor was shadowed by the signifi- 
cant increase in booked cattle feed 
activity. One trade representative 
said trucks were crowded at mills 
—waiting their turn for loads for de- 
livery to dealers. Some had to be 
turned down and loading postponed 
a day. 

There were manufaciurers who re- 
ported that demand had picked up 
considerably for dairy and beef cat- 
tle feeds. Movement of poultry feeds, 
especially concentrates, and hog 
feeds was reported to be going at 
a good rate for some mills. In con- 
trast, tradesmen representing other 
firms said hog and poultry feeds 
were in a seasonal slump. 

Ingredient prices assumed more 
settled positions this week, so for- 
mula feeds were expected to remain 
unchanged or advance only slightly 


in price. 
Southwest 


Formula feed business in the 
Southwest is continuing to maintain 
good volume and it appears that the 
total for the month of December 
this year will be at least equal to 
that of past seasons. 

Hog feed business, primarily con- 
centrates, has been very good and 
should continue. 

Cattle feed sales have been good 
throughout the area. Volume of this 
line has held up well with the cold 
weather and scattered snow cover- 
ings causing the feed lots to fill up 
rapidly. Also, shipments are heavy 
with dealers cleaning up bookings 
which end this month. 

There are mixed reactions as to 
what January will bring in the line 
of feed business. Some sources look 
at January with caution feeling that 
feed men could experience some 
slackening in business after the cur- 
rent rush is over. In some instances 
dealers and jobbers have been stock- 


ing up for tax purposes and it is difi® 
cult to evaluate the extent and ef 
fects of this. 

Major ingredients continue hig 
with soybean meal for spot in gooc 
demand at current prices. Meat pro 
teins and cottonseed meal also ex- 
hibited strength. 


Northeast 


Most ingredients advanced in re-% 
flection of a continued better tone 
in the formula feed market. Demand 
for feed in the western New York 
area has been helped by the coldest 
December since 1917. 

Mixers are unlikely to work a five-& 
day week but they will use the holi- 
day-shortened week to its fullest ad- 
vantage and may tack on a little 
extra time during the four-day pe- 
riod. 


Dairy feeds and egg mashes re- 
mained the sales leaders. But start- 
ing feeds for early pullets are begin- 
ning to move and they will increase 
in volume later on. Pullets were put 
in early this year to take advantage 
of high egg prices. 

A trickle of broiler feeds continued 
to show up in tonnage. But turkey 
feed demand is down to the bare 
minimum of breeding flocks and 
won’t revive until March or April. 

Egg prices in the Western New 
York area were unsettled but demand 
was good. Broilers were slow but 
steady. 


Ohio Valley 


Because of annual inventory reduc- 
tion by Ohio Valley feed retailers pri- 
or to the early January filing of state 
personal property forms for tax pur- 
poses, manufacturers’ sales declined | 
appreciably this week, although the 
continuing near-zero temperatures 
were effective in maintaining sales at 
better-than-expected levels. Several 
manufacturers said it is obvious that 
retailers are presently depleting their 
stocks as much as possible, but the 
volume of advance orders for early 
January deliveries indicated a sub- 
stantial increase in business next 
month, especially if the very cold 
weather of late December continues. 

At the same time. there were cheer- 
ful reports of excellent holiday busi- 
ness in retail food markets, with eggs 
and all types of poultry being pur- 
chased in record volume. So, business 
at this year-end, together with the 
excellent prospects for a continuing 
satisfactory volume, provides a quite 
cheerful outlook for area feed manu- 
facturers. 

Another factor that may have an 
important bearing on formuia feed 
sales during the coming summer is 
the deep snow now blanketing practi- 
cally all of the Ohio Valley. According 
to a spokesman for the Ohio state 
water division, the gradual melting 
of this snow will help increase under- 
ground water levels much more than 
would have been the case if the mois- 

(Turn to MARKETS, page 89) 
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What's this man doing? 


HE’S WORKING! 
--- THE EASY, BETTER 


DODGEN way 


And saving money, too! 


Saving money on handling costs, time and 
maintenance with an all-purpose Dodgen bulk 
body . . . in an easy one-man operation. 

Dodgen really does a “two-truck job”... 
and the cost is low, both when you buy it and 
in terms of upkeep. 

Ruggedly constructed of the finest heavy- 
duty steel, Dodgen bulk bodies offer selective 
unloading of all three compartments plus the 
maximum payloads that spell more profits. 

Features no other bulk bodies have include a 
unique rear partition which swings down to 
form a self-unloading funnel, ball bearing trap 
doors, and the foolproof Dodgen swivel-spout 
auger system. Truly an all-purpose bulk body 
that will pay you to own and operate! 


Bulk feed driver, Thomas McBurney of Hast- 
ings Hatchery says “This Dodgen rig is the 
best I've seen. It's easy to operate in all kinds 
of weather and works out real well for han- 
dling bulk and bags on the same trip.” 


Compare Dodgen quality, special features and 
cost with any others. . . you’ll see why Dodgen 
sales have soared as the word gets around. 


Take advantage of the five new regional Dodgen 
sales centers and mounting points. Let us show 
you all the reasons why a Dodgen bulk body 
means more profit and easier operation to you. 
Call today for free, no-obligation information 
at your nearest Dodgen office! 


Call your nearest mounting station: 
Rockford, Illinois Humboldt, lowa 
Phone WOodland 8-1966 Phone Humboldt 1357 
Excelsior Springs, Missouri 
Phone MEdford 7-2700 


Minneapolis, Minnesota Fort Smith, Arkansas 
Phone KE. 3-4333 Phone SUnset 3-3871 


DODGEN INDUSTRIES - Phone 1357 » HUMBOLDT, IOWA 
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By FRED E. TUNKS 
Feedstaffs Staff 


A convincing majority of feed man- 
ufacturers of all sizes who partici- 
pated in Feedstuffs’ annual outlook 
survey see in their private crystal 
balls an increase in tonnage from 1960 
to 1961. The conclusion is something 
like an 11% increase when you add 
up and average out the estimates 
ventured by tradesmen. 

Profits? Well, that’s another story. 
Table 2 shows you what we mean. 

Responses to the question of wheth- 
er greater, lower or unchanged prof- 
its could be expected in the new year 
give the impression that a bet on in- 
creased tonnage would be a lot safer 
than a wager dependent upon in- 
creased profits 

One of the major sources of any in- 
crease in total national formula feed 
tonnage will be, of course, an expect- 
ed growth in the number of feed-con- 
suming units. And, as detailed fur- 
ther along in this article, most feed 
men are looking for more broilers, 
beef cattle, pigs and turkeys in 1961. 
More livestock and poultry may mean 
however, that prices paid for them 
may become unfavorable for both 
the producer and the feed man. 

Since there's a good possibility that 
concentrate sales will gain in propor- 
tion to complete feed sales, this factor 
must be considered in making a ton- 
nage forecast. 

There was little difference in the 
number of survey-participating feed 
men who answered “yes” and those 
who answered “no” to the question, 
“Do you expect any increase in the 
proportion of concentrates (including 
super-concentrates and premixes) to 
complete feeds in your 1961 sales?” 
(Comments gleaned from answers to 
that question are presented below.) 

But—you will note on page 10 of 
this issue a tabulation of responses 
to two other questions involving con- 
centrates, super-concentrates and 
premixes. There it is obvious that 
feed manufacturers expect concen- 
trates to become more important 
within the industry. 

The conflicting results of the in- 
quiries may come from the fact that 
one of the questions is specifically 
asked about concentrates in “your” 
1961 sales, while in the others feed 
men could answer for themselves, 
other manufacturers or the industry 


More Tonnage in ’61 Predicted, 
Profit Picture Not So Bright; 
Animal increase in Outlook 


as a whole. 


Following are roundups of com- 
ments contained in answers to four 
related questions in the survey: 


Do you e t your formula feed 
tonnage in 1961 to be greater or 
less than in 19607 By what per- 
centage? 

Seventy five percent (111) of the 
145 survey respondents said they ex- 
pected formula feed tonnage to be 
greater in 1961 than in 1960. Twenty 
five feed men participating in the 
survey anticipate volume to be about 
the same in the new year. And only 
three of the 145 respondents—less 
than 2%—believe tonnage in the new 
year will be down from the year be- 
fore. Two of the “less” answers came 
from the Midwest and one came from 
the West. 

It would appear, on the basis of the 
percentages indicated by the 103 in- 
dustry representatives who answered 
the second part of the survey ques- 
tion with positive figures, that their 
average tonnage increase will be 
about 11%. 

Nationally, estimates of the an- 
ticipated increase in feed tonnage 
ranged from 2 to 30%. Thirteen 
northeastern feed manufacturers in- 
dicated an average increase of 9% 
in their region; estimates of 16 re- 
spondents in the Southeast averaged 
out at 13%; the average increase ex- 
pected by 36 midwesterners was 12%; 
an average gain of 14% was indicated 
by 8 respondents in the Southwest; 
answers of 20 feed men in the West 
averaged out at 10%. 

The average increase estimated by 
representatives of eight multi-region 
manufacturers was 8% %. 


Plant Limitation 

A northeastern feed manufacturer 
of local size who said he expected his 
volume in 1961 to be about the same 
as it was in 1960, commented that his 
operation was limited by seasonal 
plant capacity and he was “reluctant, 
because of age, to undertake capital 
expansion.” 

A regional-size manufacturer in the 
Northeast predicted a 5-10% in- 
crease in his operation’s feed tonnage, 
“but not because of any greater ani- 
mal and poultry population in our 
area.” 

From a local miller in the South- 
east came this comment: “We expect 
to see an increase of about 10% (from 


Do you expect any increase in the of concentrates (including 
superconcentrates and premixes) to complete feeds in your 1961 sales? 
Type of , Northeast Southeast Midwest Southwest West 
Business Yes No Yes No Yes No Yes No Yes No 
acc 5 3 10 2 0 2 a 13 
2 5 3 9 2 3 5 0 
Regional ........6-.0ens 3 5 8 a 10 8 2 a 2 3 
Multi-Regional ......... 8 a 
Grand Totals ........+. 70 66 


1960 to 1961). We increased 20% last 
year.” 

An increase of about 15% was indi- 
cated by a regional manufacturer in 
the Southwest because “we contem- 
plate the construction of a new feed 
mill, in addition to our present one.” 

Increased contracting was men- 
tioned by a local midwestern manu- 
facturer as the reason why he an- 
ticipated a 20% gain in tonnage. 

“There should be a greater amount 
of animals raised and a greater need 
for meat because of our increasing 
population,” said a midwestern feed 
man who expects his state-size oper- 
ation to increase tonnage by 5-10%. 

Another midwestern firm antici- 
pates greater volume in the new year 
because of better livestock and egg 
markets. 


“Hard to Determine” 

From a regional operation in the 
Midwest came the comment that 
greater volume was expected in 1961, 
“but the percentage is hard to deter- 


mine because our 1960 volume is 22% 
less than it was in 1959.” 

The respondent for a regional man- 
ufacturer estimated an increase of 
5-7% ior “regular lines,” but added 
that starting of a new broiler project 
made it difficult to determine an ac- 
curate estimate of total tonnage. 

“I do not expect formula feed ton- 
nage in 1961 to be much different 
than in 1960,” said a representative 
of a multi-region operation. “Indus- 
try tonnage is down 3% for the third 
quarter. Our increases must come 
from someone else’s business.” 


Do you expect profits to be 
greater, lest or unchanged? Any 


Although three fourths of the feed 
men who returned questionnaires are 
of the opinion that feed tonnage will 
be up in 1961, the outlook for profits 
is not so bright. 

A tabulation of answers to the 

(Turn to TONNAGE, PROFITS, page 86) 


‘Tough’ Competition Eyed in’61, 
Credit and Costs to Be Problems; 
But There Are Ways to Success 


Feedstuffs asked the men who 
know, and learned from these feed 
manufacturers in all regions of the 
U.S. that 1961 has the earmarks of 
a year of extreme competition. 
There'll be in the new year, say sur- 
vey respondents, a continuation of 
problems in credit and financing; 
troubles because of end-product mar- 
keting complications; higher costs, 
and lower margins. 

But all these impediments won't 
keep the industry from having a suc- 
cessful year. Its members can pull 
out of their sacks methods which 
have the potential of surmounting 
those obstacles. They'll look to inte- 
gration, contracts, customer services 


Do you expect your formula feed 


tonnage in 1961 to be greater or 


less than in 19607 


-——Northeast—— Southeast—— Mid: Wes 
Type of Business More Less Same More Less Same More Less Same More Less Same More Less Same 
0 2 4 0 0 0 13 0 6 
State . 0 2 a4 0 0 12 0 0 0 7 
0 2 0 3 16 3 6 0 ! 0 0 
Region Totals ......... 16 ti) 6 7 0 4 39 2 a 8 0 2 20 1 8 
Multi-Regional 0 
Grand Total ...... ttt 3 25 
Do you expect profits to be greater, less or unchanged? 
——Northeast Southeast Midwest. ——Southwest—— ——West———— 
Type of Business More Less Same More Less Sane More Less Same More Less Same More Less Same 
0 2 0 4 7 2 2 0 2 ; @ 5 7 
! 4 2 2 ! 0 2 2 2 2 2 ! 
3 4 3 4 3 5 15 6 2 3 2 2 2 ! 
Region Totals ......... 8 8 7 7? a 10 22 ? 13 a 7 3 ? 10 9 
Multi-Regional ........ 0 
Grand Total .......... 5? 39 42 


and other techniques to put the in- 
dustry on solid ground. 

Read on to find out what surveyed 
feed manufacturers consider to be the 
major obstacles to overcome in 1961 
and what methods of increasing busi- 
ness are likely to be employed. 


What do you regard as major 
obstacles to be overcome in devel- 
oping larger or more profitable 
business in 1961? 


“Tough” competition within the 
feed industry and from the “do-it- 
yourself” farmer or dealer-integra- 
tor; credit and financing problems; 
difficulties related to marketing of 
end products; rising costs of produc- 
tion, and trimmed margins stood out 
in the survey questionnaire answers 
because of their frequency of men- 
tion. 

Thirty-six or one fourth of the 145 
respondents listed some phase of 
credit and/or financing as a major 
obstacle. And these mentions were 
not confined to any one or two re- 
gions. 


COMPETITION—It looks as 
though 1961 will be a year of great 
competition. 

“The feed industry is over-facili- 
tized,” said a regional manufacturer 
in the Southeast. “The need for ton- 
nage for every mill creates a tough 
competitive position for every com- 


In the same region, another manu- 
facturer said “cut-throat pricing of 
feeds” was a problem. 

Here’s what some manufacturers 
in the Southwest had to say about 
intra-industry competition: 

“More feed milis are being con- 

(Turn to COMPETITION, page 87) 
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Japanese Visitors 


Tour Nutrena Farm 


MINNEAPOLIS — Production sys- 
tems for livestock and poultry were 


the center of kecn interest for a six-, 


man Japanese feed grain mission 
which toured the Cargill-Nutrena Re- 
search Farm at“Elk River, Minn. 


The group, on a month-long swing 
through the US., spent an afternog 
looking over the experimental faci 
ties at the farm and getting answ@y 
to questions from Dr. Cloy Knog, 
research farm director. 

Dr. Knodt explained to the gro@p 
that research at the farm not on 
includes feeds and feeding program 
but also buildings and equipmen 
management methods and marketing 
of end products. Farmers, he said, 
need help in such things as choosing 
strains of poultry, vaccination and 
other health measures. Thus, a “Sys- 
tems research” concept governs ex- 
perimental activities at the farm. 


Controlled Lighting 

The visitors were shown flocks of 
layers on tests 
(“stipes ing’), Which DD ods 

@Pnave shown increased profits’¥ 
O¢ per bird annually. They also were 
told of outstanding results obtained 
by the Coccivae vaccination method 
of combatting coccidiosis. Some 41,- 
000 birds have been vaccinated at 
the farm, and none have shown coc- 
cidiosis symptoms in up to 24 months 
time, Dr. Knodt said. Before the vac- 
cination program was started, exten- 
sive losses from the disease had oc, 
curred at the farm. 
The visitors showed considg ( 
est in this informatigngi coc- 
cidid apan. 
The tour al lded inspection of 
the Pigloo system for swine in which 
sows are placed in isolation in indi- 
vidual huts before farrowing. Com- 
parisons with central farrowing sys- 
tems, also at the farm, show that the 
Pigloo method reduces diseases, losses 
and labor costs, Dr. Knodt said. 

Sponsored by the U.S. Feed Grains 
Council, the U.S. tour helped acquaint 
the Japanese agricultural leaders 
with grain production and marketing, 
feed manufacturing, nutrition and 
disease research and feeding in sev- 
eral stops across the country. . 


_ 


(THIS ARTICLE APPEARED IN FEEDSTUFFS, OCT. 29, 1960) 


Nutrena Mills Inc. has used and recommended the 
COCCIVAC—Trithiadol® program since 1958. 


CocciVac Type 4 is available 
for broilers. Types A and B for 
layers and roasters—and for 
broilers in heavy exposure areas. 
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: They also were 
told of outstanding results obtained by the 


Coccivac vaccination method of combatting 
coccidiosis. Some 41,000 birds have been 
vaccinated at the farm, and none have shown 
cocemdloais Symptoms in up to 24 months 
time, Dr. Knodt said. Before the vaccination 
program was started, extensive losses from 
the disease had occurred at the farm. 


The Cocci Vac. 


Program works 
for Nutrena 


can work for 


See your Sterwin representative 
or call, wire or write us for the facts. 


NEW! 


Single drop applicator for oral vaccination 
with COCCIVAC provides easy method for 
lasting protection from coxy. 


safe, sure, 
vest. 


Free sample applicator on req 


COCCIVAC IS ALSO SOLD BY 


Animal Health Division 
1450 Broadway, New York 18, N.Y. 
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Outlook Survey Provides Views 
On Competitive Factors, Credit, 
Financing, Customer Services 


By RUSSELL TOKHEM 
Feedstaffs Staff 

What are the most important com- 
petitive factors for feed manufactur- 
ers as they move into 19617 What 
types of service will manufacturers 
and dealers stress in efforts to devel- 
op more and better business? How 
does the increasingly complex prob- 
lem of credit and financing fit into 
the picture, and what are likely de- 
velopments in this area? 

These are some of the important 
questions feed men face, and Feed- 
stuffs’ outlook survey provides views 
of a good many feed men on devel- 
opments in this fleld. 

Following are summaries of feed 
manufacturers’ answers to these 
questions: 


What do you expect to be the 
most important competitive fac- 
tors for you—such as other feed 
manufacturers, local mixers, farm 
mixing, integrated operations (if 
you are not), etc.? 

In a general way and on an over- 
all basis, other feed manufacturers 
were, as one might expect, ranked as 
one of the most important competi- 
tive factors during 1961. This, of 
course, involves various aspects, such 
as financing, pricing, direct selling, 
package programs, etc. 

More specifically, many medium 
size or larger feed manufacturers 
also mentioned local mixers who 
make feed themselves. 


Another factor among those listed 
most frequently is integration. Firms 
which do not have integrated pro- 
grams or are not in them so exten- 
sively apparently feel that the “cap- 
tive” business of others constitutes 
one of the major threats to their own 
business. 

Farm mixing got a good deal of 
mention, too—considerably more than 
in previous outlook surveys. 

It may be noted that the survey 
covered both independent companies 
and farm cooperatives. To a consid- 
erably greater extent than previous- 
ly, some of the private businesses this 
year listed co-ops as the “number 
one competitor.” 

Another thing mentioned specifi- 
cally quite often was credit and fi- 
nancing and the greater availability 
of capital among some firms than 
others. 

Concern over various competitive 
factors varied from area to area and 
from one type of business to an- 
other. For example, larger companies 
mentioned local mixers most fre- 
quently. Some western feed men 
mentioned other manufacturers and 
integrated operations often. Many 
midwestern feed men expect existing 
or new integrated operations to be 
an increasingly important factor. 
Southeastern firms expect “other 
manufacturers” to give the most 
competition. Integrated operations 
were mentioned frequently by some 
southwestern feed firms, apparently 
those not in this so extensively or 
at all at this time. Northeastern feed 
men frequently mentioned “other 
manufacturers.” 

One feed man made an observa- 
tion which others have expressed— 
that some firms will eventually rely 
mostly or entirely on “captive” busi- 
ness while others will concentrate on 


serving the large independent opera- 
tors. 

He said most competition will come 
from “business buyers” with integra- 
tion of the “vertical, horizontal, di- 
agonal, inverted, etc.” type. 

Several other specific factors also 
were listed. Some of these will be 
found in the following comments 
from different regions and different 
types of businesses: 

Northeast—Local 

“Cooperatives. Large feed manu- 
facturers selling direct at dealer 
prices.” 

“Integrated operators. Lavish con- 
tracts furnished eligible (7?) growers 
by major mills.” 

Northeast—State 

“Direct selling by larger mills. 
Large scale financing by major feed 
companies.” 

“Other feed manufacturers. Each 
year two or more regionally or na- 
tionally known feed manufacturers 
discover the concentrated tonnage of 
this area, try to capture a slice of it 
with loose contracts, attract the 
growers the rest of us are glad to 
be rid of, lose $1 to $2 million and 
retreat or go broke. The next year 
two new ones try this same thing.” 

“Direct selling by larger mills. 
Large scale financing by major feed 
companies.” 

“All are competition; however, the 
one gaining most momentum is farm 
mixing. This is true in this area.” 


Northeast—-Regional 

“Integrated operations, contracts 
and farm mixing.” 

“Pricing policies of large feed op- 
erators! They are large enough to 
cut prices in local areas until things 
are their own way by forcing small 
operators out of business or at least 
to abandon the particular area. In 
the further future, probably the in- 
tegrated operations will be impor- 
tant.” 

Southeast—Local 

“Integrated operations.” 

“Other feed manufacturers.” 


Southeast—State 
“Local mixers. Unrealistic mar- 


gins.” 
“Local mixers.” 


Southeast—Regional 

“To provide enough tonnage to op- 
erate our mills at capacity—to lower 
the cost of manufacturing. Much im- 
proved management of poultry and 
turkey flocks.” 

“The loss of potential markets 
through integrated operations will 
probably be the biggest threat.” 

“The possibility of our larger cus- 
tomers manufacturing their own 
feeds from the ground up.” 

Midwest—Local 

“Competition from low price farm 
grains. More supplements—less com- 
plete feed business.” 

“Co-ops are our competition. In- 
tegrated operations will affect most 
of us in the long run.” 

Midwest—State 

“Our greatest competitive factor 
is an organization which operates as 
a so-called co-op that has the ad- 
vantage of not paying federal income 
taxes or dividends. It seems to be 
able to buy feed plants or raw ma- 


terial processing plants in an almost 
unlimited way. They should be made 
to either pay taxes or pay earnings 
out in dividends; otherwise there is 
nothing to stop them from taking 
over the entire industry.” 

“Tax-free cooperatives will be the 
number one competitor. Number two 
will be large mills reorganizing their 
distribution through smaller units 
that specialize in delivery of approx- 
imately 50-100 miles from their mill.” 

“The mobile unit, on-the-farm 
grinding and mixing, will probably 
do more to affect the feed manufac- 
turer than any other single factor 
because of reduced costs. However, 
many of the mobile units, if they are 
to remain in existence, will have to 
increase their service charge.” 


Midwest—Regional 
“The ‘deal’ or ‘gimmick’ where the 
farmer is persuaded to buy a cer- 
tain feed by use of premiums. This 
leads the farmer to think he gets 
something for nothing while in real- 
ity he is paying considerably for the 
item. Along with this is the ‘under 
counter’ payments to employees and 
managers of dealer companies. Both 
practices are definitely not in the 

best interest of the feeder.” 


“Integrations—vertical, horizontal, 
diagonal, corporation, inverted, ex- 
troverted, etc., deals. By this I mean 
severe competition for the feed seller 
will come from the business buyer. 
Some mills will eventually rely al- 
most entirely on ‘captive’ business— 
others will sell the independent.” 


Southwest—Local 
“Lack of capital. Lack of trained 


“Integrated operators. Co-ops.” 
“Farm mixing.” 
Southwest—Regional 

“Local mixers are our most im- 
portant competitive factor, because 
the farmer who takes the hay to be 
ground with concentrates does not 
count his time or the cost for this 
hay; therefore it makes it look to him 
as though he is getting his mixed 
feed much more economically than 
he can purchase from the feed man- 
ufacturer, and secondly, he doesn’t 
give proper consideration to the bal- 
ance of the formula. These two to- 
gether are the reason why the local 
mixer is able to do the job much 
cheaper than the feed manufacturers, 
but we have observed that his results 
are not nearly as great as a feed 
properly manufactured by a manu- 
facturer, and therefore the grower’s 
costs are not as cheap as he be- 
lieves them to be.” 

“New manufacturers. Old manu- 
facturers delivering feed 350-400 
miles with no freight charge to ob- 
tain volume sales. Looks like feed 
manufacturers are following same 
path as the flour mills.” 

“I expect the most serious compe- 
tition to come from the same sort 
of feed manufacturer who has histori- 
cally been the most difficult to com- 
pete with. He is the manufacturer 
who has another source of substan- 
tial and profitable income, such as 
usually comes from oil, inherited es- 
tates, government grain storage, 
transportation monopolies, etc., who 
is determined to eliminate competi- 
tors even if manufacturing and sell- 
ing must be done at a loss. Some are 
not aware that their feed manufac- 
turing business is not operating at 
a profit because all their interests 
are operated as a pool and other 
parts of the eimpire are sufficiently 
profitable to cover up feed manufac- 
turing and distribution losses. Still 
others are bull-headed fools with the 


resources to indulge in business stu- 
pidity.” 


West—Local 

“Toughest competition will come 
from other mills seeking to gain ton- 
nage at lower price levels.” 

“More aggressive feed manufactur- 
er integrating and contracting. Co- 
ops working along same line.” 

West—State 

“Integration and tax inequalities 
of co-ops which are now at a point 
where the law must be changed or 
independents must sell out to the co- 


ops. 
West—Regional 

“Ill- advised financing programs 
originating from all segments of in- 
dustry; cooperatives operating on a 
lower tax rate; and integrated op- 
erations.” 

“Local mixers—different approach- 
es of customer service.” 

“Integrated operations. Tying up 
the end product markets.” 


Multi-Regional 

“Other feed manufacturers. Local 
mixers. Integrated operations.” 

“Still the most competitive factor 
in our areas is the use of dollars in 
handling larger operations by vari- 
ous feed concerns.” 

“Local mixers and farm mixing.” 

“Local mixing.” 

“Local mixers. Feed manufacturer 


or your e to 
in 1961? wer 


The increased complexity of the 
feed business is seen in replies to this 
question. For example, many feed 
men will, on one hand, aim for more 
livestock and poultry management 
advice and programs, becoming in- 
volved or interested in all aspects 
of a production program. At the oth- 
er end of the line, one finds, many 
will be providing marketing assist- 
ance or advice. 

Listed here are numbers of manu- 
facturers indicating each of various 
services which they will stress. 
(Many indicated more than one ac- 
tivity.) 


Custom milling ............ 55 
Credit and financing........ 54 
Special mixes .............. 62 
Bulk delivery ............. 115 


Product marketing assistance 58 
Livestock and poultry manage- 
ment advice and programs.120 


Grain banking and custom milling, 
as one would expect, were mentioned 
most often by firms in the grain 
areas. While many feed men have 
had plenty of problems in credit and 
financing, they still recognize it as 
a major service in today’s feeding. 
Special mixes are another service 
which gets frequent mention even 
though many are not happy with 
problems involved. In most regions, 
including both those already heavy 
in bulk and those not so at this time, 
bulk delivery was one of the most 
frequently mentioned services. 

Among other services which re- 
ceived mention but which are not 
listed above are such things as new 
products, fast deliveries, dealer and 
employee training, assistance for bet- 
ter farm record keeping, help on 
business management, feeder meet- 
ings, advertising, assistance in sani- 
tation and disease control, livestock 
contracts, lab analysis service, more 
help by service men, helping dealers 
develop sidelines. 

Some said that they would move 
toward more company-owned proj- 
ects. 


A northeastern firm said it will 
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stress “better feeds, realistically 
priced to return a greater profit to 
the user.” 

A private western firm said it will 
stress “open formula feed at the low- 
est possible price on a volume basis, 
based on a complete quality control 
service.” 


What changes or trends do you 
see developing or continuing in 
credit and financing? 


Answers to this question reflected 
the increased complexity of credit, fi- 
nancing and various types of inte- 
grated or financed programs in the 
poultry field in particular. 

In a general way, while there were 
a good many exceptions, many feed 
men indicated that credit has been 
or will be tightened. At the same 
time, many took note of the fact that 
more financing or credit is needed 
as various types of operations expand 
or new programs are instituted. 

One of the observations that may 
be made from survey replies is that 
on one hand, some expect feed com- 
panies to become still more deeply 
involved in financing or providing 
capital in various ways, while on the 
other hand some look for or hope 
for more participation by lending in- 
stitutions in agricultural financing, 
including total package financing or 
lending programs for agricultural op- 
erations. 

Feelings that there will be strict- 
er control of credit were noted most 
often among feed men in some of 
the southern areas where there have 
been some serious losses in the past. 

Quite a number of specific develop- 
ments were mentioned. For example: 

—In some instances provision of 
risk capital or making investments 
rather than providing conventional 
credit. 

—More financing of total produc- 
tion. 

—Less use of credit from feed 
manufacturers or banks by some con- 
tractors. 

—Higher credit charges or great- 
er cash discounts. 

—Less financing and more contract 
or wholly owned operations. 

—WMore charging of interest on past 
due accounts. 

—Some larger firms extending 
selves in contract programs through 
dealers, paying dealers a service and 
delivery charge. 

—An increase in total agricultural 
progrem financing through lending 
agencies. 

—More financing of an entire op- 
eration rather than one segment of 
production. 

Following are comments on credit, 
financing and related developments: 

Some of the comments on credit 
and financing follow: 


Northeast—Local 

“Tight credit is here to stay.” 

“The feed business is becoming a 
battle of dollars. Those companies 
with greatest capital to invest in cap- 
tive accounts will eventually survive. 
Four or five companies will dominate 
in five years.” 

“In our section as the dairymen 
grow larger, credit is extended for 
purchase of machinery and additional 
cattle. None provided for increased 
operational expenses due to larger 
operation. Thus feed dealers must 
extend greater amounts of credit.” 

“Tighter credit—less financing.” 

Northeast—State 

“We hope to see a definite slowing 
down, have reason to believe this 
may be starting.” 

“A trend toward incentives and 
away from flat and unrealistic guar- 
antees.” 


Northeast—Regional 

“More and more stress put on the 
cost of financing. As this develops 
and the true cost of financing is re- 
vealed to consumers, local banks will 
become interested and they will be 
approached by sound poultry and 
livestock producers.” 

“Bigger cash discounts on feeds in 
order to encourage use of lending 


agencies. For almost two years we 
have been doing it this way success- 
fully.” 

“Less financing and more wholly 
owned operations by dealers and 
manufacturers.” 

“Nothing new but additional vol- 
ume in financing and contract grow- 
ing programs.” 

“Higher charges for credit grant- 
ed, or the other way around— great- 
er cash discounts.” 

“Banks are neglecting this impor- 
tant phase of financing. We firmly 
believe that banks and bankers 
should finance farm operations—not 
the feed manufacturers. We would 
hope that agriculture (in the North- 
east, which is all we know about) 
could eventually impress the banks 
enough to change the present pic- 
ture.” 

“Perhaps the credit_situation will 
be watched more closely with the 
feed manufacturer offering lower 
prices in order to maintain his ton- 
nage rather than greater credit. If 
it comes to more credit, I believe the 
feed manufacturers would prefer to 
grow their own livestock.” 


Southeast—Local 


“More producers taking the risk 
themselves by growing on their own 
but requesting feed dealer to extend 
credit for entire growing period.” 

“Some evidence of less use of cred- 
it by contractors (from feed manu- 
facturers and/or bank.)” 


Southeast—State 


“Closer credit—this is good.” 
“Credit is more strict.” 
Southeast—Regional 

“Credit is much too free. Many 
losses will develop in 1961.” 

“More conservative in Southeast. 
More charging interest on past due 
accounts.: More discounts for cash.” 

“Easy credit for layers—tighter on 
broilers.” 

“Larger feed mills extending them- 
selves to contract raising broilers, 
eggs, through dealers—paying 
dealers a nominal service and deliv- 
ery charge for handling.” 

“Much more loose financing by the 
national mills—and they don’t know 
what it’s all about. The only dealer 
or grower who needs financing is the 
one who is not entitled to it.” 

“Cutback in some phases of poul- 
try industry.” 

“Credit extended on a sounder ba- 
sis.” 
“Tighter control. More collateral.” 


Midwest—Local 


“More activity from local banks 
and Production Credit Assn.” 

“Greater demand for credit and fi- 
nancing.” 

“Major manufacturers may be 
more conservative.” 

“Increasing as size of operations 
increase, as they must.” 

“Tighter credit on all livestock 
operations.” 

“More integration.” 

“More and more of the feeding op- 
erations will be financed either by 
the bank or feed company. More 
business, including agriculture, will 
be operated on leased money.” 

“Cash buying at a discount is re- 
turning.” 


Midwest—State 


“I think the attitude of the major 
company policy makers is changing 
somewhat toward less credit and fi- 
nancing; however, the actual pro- 
grams seem to have changed very 
little. I expect more feed companies 
to try and make arrangements for 
the feeder through lending institu- 
tions.” 

“There will continue to be a need 
for good credit and good financing. 
This should be done on a conserva- 
tive basis and only where there is a 
reasonable amount of security and 
where the customer has a good rec- 
ord of paying his bills.” 

“Checking credit more carefully. 
Credit life insurance.” 

“Interest charges on overdue ac- 
counts.” 

“A much tighter credit policy 
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Feed by Prescription Increase Noted 


About 25% of the feed manufac- | 
turers replying in Feedstuffs’ outlook | 
survey indicated that they had no- 
ticed an increase in formulation of 
feed according to veterinary prescrip- 
tion. 

There have been reports that vet- 
erinarians’ prescribing of medicated | 
feeds has increased in some areas. 
However, the survey indicated that 
most feed men have not observed any 
increase in the practice. 

It is understood that veterinarians 
have prescribed use of drugs in feeds 
in some instances where Food and 
Drug Administration clearance has 
not been given to the particular uses 
or combinations of feed mixes in- 
volved. Many had been led to believe 
that if a particular drug and feed 
were prescribed and if a bona fide | 
“doctor-patient relationship” existed, | this answer on the question of wheth- 
the new-drug requirements on the | er he had observed an increase in 
feed mixing would not apply. | formulation of feed according to pre- 

However, an FDA official recent- | scriptions of veterinarians: “No, but 
ly stated that a new-drug substance | we have seen an increase in the use 
may not legally be mixed in feed | of feeds prescribed by the univer- 
when the mixer does not have a new | sity.” 
drug application covering that par- A northeastern manufacturer an- 
ticular drug, or does not have an | swered the question “Yes—Warning: 
Antibiotic Form 10 when such drug | the feed manufacturer is accountable 
is combined with a certifiable anti- | to FDA.” 


biotic. A veterinarian may prescribe 
only those final dosage forms for 
which an NDA has been made effec- 
tive. (Feedstuffs, Dec. 17.) 

In the Feedstuffs survey, at least 
some area differences were observed 
in replies to the question of veteri- 
nary prescription of drugs in feeds. 
(See accompanying table.) 

Forty percent of the respondents 
in the southeastern area of the coun- 
try had noted an increase, the larg- 
est percentage of any of the five 
areas. Fifty percent of the local mills 
had noticed an increase while one 
third of the regional operators had 
observed the increase. 

Only one of the 10 large multi-re- 
gional firms responding to this ques- 
tion reported noticing an increase. 

A midwestern manufacturer had 


Have you observed an increase in formulation of feed according to 
prescriptions of veterinarians? 


Type of Northeast Southeast Midwest Southwest West 
Business Yes No Yes No Yes No Yes No Yes No 
2 4 2 2 3 10 0 2 5 14 
6 2 4 8 3 0 4 
Region Totals .......... 4 18 8 12 i 34 2 i 6 22 
Multi-Regional ......... ! 9 
Grand Votal 32 106 


which will eliminate the borderline 
grower and greater supervision of 
the flocks that we are financing. We | 
will also encourage the good grower | 
to increase his projects in order to | 
reduce his over-all cost of producing 
a pound of meat.” 

“Better local credit seems to be 
developirig from local banks.” | 

“Financing will probably be ex- 
panded by manufacturers on feed | os i 
contracts, as far as feed itself is | More of it. Going through local 


concerned, and leasing on equipment | ee that t feed 
such as feeders and fountains, bulk | 


range his total credit needs with a 
lending agency.” 

“Extreme pressure for expansion 
of credit and financing to feeders, 
not only for their production loans 
but for building loans.” 

“Some inclination toward sound fi- 
nancing of established independent 
feeders, some drift from unsound 
dream agri-business.” 


” | facturers will watch credits very 
joni, ote. | closely during 1961. This is particu- 
Midwest—Regional larly true in view of prospects for 
“Revolving credit plans from fi- | the numbers of both broilers and lay- 
nancing sources meeting the needs | ing hens to increase which could, of 
of the over-all farm operations for | course, result in lower markets, thus 
long periods as opposed to project | yielding little or no profits for the 
by project financing.” | dealers, which might put them in a 
“More ‘life-cycle’ terms. Fewer | position of not being able to pay 
specific flock or herd contracts.” | their bills.” 

“If anything, going from bad to | Southwest—Local 
worse.” “We look for much tighter credit 

If general business doesn’t in- | ond financing policies.” 
crease through sound selling pro- 
grams, I feel credit will grow much Southwest—State 
tighter due to deals going bad from “Too heavy financing. Trend to 
former extensions of credit.” 60/90/120 days vs. 30/60.” 

“Large feed manufacturers taking “Credit and financing policies 
over the business of the banks in tightening and improving. Only good, 
financing.” sound, experienced chicken feeders to 

“More of it in larger volume but | get credit.” 
on a sounder basis. Trend will be 
towards financing the entire opera- Gouthwest—Bagional 
tion rather than one segment of the “Very little change, except we 
farmers’ production.” anticipate that credit and financing 

“More sound financing, less wild | Will be on a much sounder basis than 

it has been in the past. This, of 
course, is due to the Chemell in- 


disregard of ability of grower to be 
a success. Justification must be more 

stance in Georgia, as far as the broil- 
er industry is concerned.” 


apparent before loans are made. Feed 
“About even with last year.” 


tonnage will be more secondary.” 
“Present trends of fewer and larg- 
er, more specialized farms develop “Credit has been too freely ex- 
a need for larger sums of financing | tended. Should be controlled.” 
“Retrenchment due to many bad i. 
experiences by industry.” ia 


per customer.” 

“Credit arrangements will continue 
to be a major service as feeding op- | “We have never done any finan- 
erations increase in size.” | cing. We have no plans to do so. 

“Feed companies are becoming | Credit is more of a problem than it ave 
more deeply involved. More empha- | was a few years ago, due to low ‘ie 
sis will have to be spent in control | margins and high operating costs on 
of credit. Perhaps programs of as- | the part of feeders. This creates a ° 
sistance to feeder will be more prom- | hazard for the dealer and in turn 
inent. A real service could be done | for the manufacturer. This problem 
for the farmer by helping him ar- (Turn to VIEWS, page 85) 
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‘Outlook Survey Shows: 


Many Mills Checked by FDA 


Feed manufacturers are becoming 
more aware of the Food and Drug 
Administration's stepped-up program 
of mill inspections, a survey of rep- 
resentative manufacturers indicates. 

Manufacturers participating 
in Feedstuffs’ outlook survey were 
asked a “bonus” question—whether 
or not their plants had been visited 
by an FDA inspector. Almost exact- 
ly half—68 out of the 135 replying 
to the question—report that they 
have. Several others indicate that 
they expect such visits shortly. 

It appears that FDA up to now 
has been concentrating its inspec- 
tion efforts on larger mills and has 
covered relatively more plants in the 
East than in the West—assuming 
that the survey “sample” was rea- 
sonably representative. 


10 of 11 Visited 
The accompanying detailed tabula- 
tion of replies to the question shows, 
for example, that 10 out of the 11 
respondents classified as multiple-re- 
gion companies have been visited by 
inspectors and that 35 out of 51 


of the regional mills have been in- 
spected. 

On the other hand, 23 out of 73 
mills classified as state or local have 
been visited by FDA men. For local 
mills alone, the tabulation shows 
8 out of 41 “yes” answers. 

In the Northeast, 15 out of 22 
mills of all sizes report inspections, 
a “coverage” ratio similar to that 
in the Southwest, where 9 out of 13 
replied “yes.” 

Somewhat less than half of the 
companies in the Southwest and Mid- 
west reported inspections, while in 
the West only 4 out of 23 reported 
them. 

Several manufacturers responded 
to an invitation to comment on the 
FDA inspection question—although a 
few wrote in a terse “no comment.” 
The most frequent comment was that 
inspections were “very thorough,” 
and one said, “It was rough.” Some 
also noted there was “no trouble 
yet.” 

Only a very few registered com- 
plaints, and more than a few com- 

(Turn to INSPECTIONS, page 85) 


Has your plant or plants been visited by an FDA inspector? 


Northeast 


Southeast 


Southwest 


Type a Midwest West 
Business Yes No Yes No Yes No Yes No Yes No 
3 0 5 2 10 2 0 14 
Gate. occvcevisscstecove a 2 2 3 5 8 2 2 2 2 
Regional 8 7 3 14 7 5 2 3 
Region Totals .........-. 1s 7 21 25 9 4 a 19 

Multi-Region 10 ! 

Grand Total 68 67 
bean meal, limestone and ground 


General Mills Opens 
Southern Feed Mill 


MINNEAPOLIS General Mills 
has completed building a feed mill at 
Mendenhall, Miss., it was announced 


by E. E. Woolley, company vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
company’s feed division. The new 
plant is designed for production of 
laying feeds to serve the company’s 
egg production program as well as 


individual feed customers in the 
Jackson, Miss., area. 
Egg Processing 
Egg processing lines, started at 


Jackson 18 months ago, are now be- 
ing expanded. Additional machinery 
has been installed fo handle the in- 
creasing volume of the project. 

The 5,000 sq. ft. plant occupies 


about two acres of land on a tract 
leased from the Illinois Central Rail- 
road. Adjoining the warehouse and 
mill building are an animal fat tank 
and storage bins for corn, milo, soy- 


grains. Storage bins are served by an 
unloading system consisting of truck 
shed, power shovel, undertrack and 
truck conveyor, bucket elevator and 
bin distributing conveyor. 

Sheltered by an extension of the 
warehouse roof is a hammer mill 
served by feeder conveyors from the 
whole grain bins. Ground grain is 
conveyed pneumatically to the ground 
grain bins. A motor scale for meas- 
uring ingredient and finished feed 
weights adjoins the finished feed bins. 


Operations Manager 

Leonard J. Delehanty has been 
appointed operations manager of the 
Mendenhall plant and is responsible 
for feed production there. He began 
his employment with General Mills in 
March, 1954. In the fall of that year, 
he became operations control man- 
ager of the General Mills toll plant 
in Aledo, Texas. In 1956 Mr. Dele- 
hanty was transferred to a sales ter- 
ritory in northwestern Ohio. He be- 
came assistant to the operations con- 
trol manager of the feed division in 
1958. 


- NEW FEED MILL—Pictured here is the new General Mills feed mill at Men- 
denhall, Miss. It is designed for production of laying feeds to serve the com- 
pany’s egg production program and individual feed customers in the Jackson, 
Miss. area. 


PLAN STATEMENT ON NEW-DRUG CONCENTRATES 


CHICAGO—The feed industry’s FDA liaison committee is planning to 
prepare a statement on industry views on Food and Drug Administration regu- 
lations of feed concentrates containing new drugs. This was pointed out by 
the American Feed Manufacturers Assn. following release of an FDA 
official’s paper on industry responsibilities in connection with manufacture 
and use of new-drug-containing concentrates which are mixed with other 
feedstuffs at the local mill or farm level. (Feedstuffs, Dec. 24) 

In a special bulletin on the presentation by FDA’s Dr. Julius Hauser, 
the AFMA said it is urgent that feed men review the FDA statements care- 
fully. The association asked members to submit comments and suggestions 
to its office by Jan. 7. The liaison committee will then prepare a statement 
for presentation to FDA and take any follow-up action deemed necessary. 
The committee is made up of representatives of AFMA and the Grain & Feed 


Dealers Nationai Assn. 
The FDA paper—pr 


ted by Dr. Hauser in November at a meeting of 


the industry committee with FDA officials—contains several statements which 
will require further clarification, AFMA officials pointed out. 

They noted for one thing that FDA people, in using the term “concen- 
trate,” may be referring to any of a number of things, including conventional 
concentrates, super concentrates or premixes. 


H. T. Morrison Named 
Cargill Chairman 


MINNEAPOLIS—Directors of 

Cargill, Inc., elected H. Terry Morri- 
son to board chairman. Formerly 
vice chairman, he 
succeeds John H. 
MacMillan, Jr., 
who died last 
week after a brief 
illness. 
The board's ac- 
| tion completes a 
major realign- 
ment of executive 
positions in the 
95-year-old farm 
products firm, 
a company an- 
nouncement said. Mr. Morrison, a 
native of Virginia and a graduate of 
Virginia Military Institute, joined 
Cargill in 1946. He was elected a 
vice president in 1947 and became 
head of the firm’s administrative di- 
vision and a director in 1952. 

In 1957, Mr. Morrison was elected 
executive vice president and chief 
administrative officer and he became 
vice chairman of the board last year. 
He is a member of the firm’s execu- 
tive and audit commiittees and chair- 
man of its finance committee. 

Other recent top management 
shifts in Cargill were: Erwin E. Kelm 
became president in August, succeed- 
ing Cargill MacMillan who is on 
leave of absence because of illness; 
Fred M. Seed and H. Robert Diercks, 
elected executive vice presidents, and 
Walter B. Saunders and M. D. Mc- 
Vay, elected vice presidents succeed- 
ing Mr. Diercks and Mr. Seed as 
heads of Cargill’s grain and vegetable 
oil divisions. 

The new board chairman served in 
Europe as an army officer during 
World War I and again as an Air 
Force colonel in World War II, be- 
ing awarded the Legion of Merit and 
four commendations. In the interim 
he was a member of the New York 
Stock Exchange. He retired from the 
Air Force in 1953 as a brigadier gen- 
eral. 


Osborne-McMillan 


Promotes J. Conlee 


MINNEAPOLIS — Jack H. Conlee, 
vice president, Osborne - McMillan 
Elevator Co., is now in charge of the 
company’s entire country division, 
which includes all of Osborne-Mc- 
Millan’s country elevators and feed 
plants, C. L. McMillan, company 
president, announced. 

Mr. McMillan also announced that 
James A. Potter has been named 
manager of country grain operations, 
and Warren Olson is now manager 
of country merchandising. 


ELEVATOR FIRE 
THOMPSON, N.D.—A 50,000-bu. 
Peavey elevator here was destroyed 
by fire recently, according to Jacob 
K. Bakke, manager, who estimated 

loss at $30,000 to $50,000. 


H. T. Morrison 


Pacific Northwest 
Feed Mill Schoo! 


Program Reported 

SEATTLE—Who will be the feed 
manufacturer of tomorrow? For 
many firms, mill modernization is one 
of the answers to this question, and 
feed men will 
learn about mod- 
ernization plus 
other aspects of 
feed milling at the 
1961 Pacific 
Northwest Feed 
' Mi11 Production 
| School. 

The school—for 
feed millers in the 
western states 
and British Co- 
lumbia and Al- 
berta, will be held Feb. 8-9 at the 
Hotel Leopold in Bellingham, Wash. 

Plans for the event, covering two 
full days, were announced by the 
Washington State Feed Assn., Seat- 
tle, sponsor of the school. The as- 
sociation will also hold its 34th an- 
nual convention on Feb. 10. 

Production school topics and 
speakers will include the following: 
“Making Yesterday's Mills Do To- 
day’s Business,” T. G. Burdsal, feed 
production superintendent, Sperry 
division, General Mills, Inc., San 
Francisco; ‘Modern Mills East of the 
Rockies,” Jerry Karstens, publica- 
tions director, Feed Age magazine, 
Chicago; “Pneumatic vs. Mechanical 
Materials Handling Systems,” Leon- 
ard Thompson, Reid-Strutt Co., Port- 
land, a cost comparison of systems 
for the same installation; “Report 
on Problems of Bin Flow,” a film 
by Butler Mfg. Co., Kansas City, 
and “Drugs-Additives—The FDA and 

(Turn to SCHOOL, page 87) 


Paul Joins 
Dawe’s Laboratories 


CHICAGO—J. Paul Nickerson has 
joined Dawe’s Laboratories, Inc., as 
territory manager. The appointment, 
effective Jan. 1, 
was announced by 
Fred Heinzig, 
Dawe’s north cen- 
tral regional sales 
manager. Mr. 
Nickerson will 
represent the com- 
pany in a terri- 
tory comprised of 
a portion of Illi- 
nois and Iowa. 

Mr. Nickerson, a 
graduate of Drake 
University, has been associated with 
the feed additive and veterinary 
pharmaceutical industries for 12 
years. Prior to joining Dawe’s, he was 
with Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories 
contacting major feed manufacturers 
and colleges throughout the U.S. He 
is a member of the American Society 
of Animal Production. 


J. P. Nickerson 
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We’ve boiled the entire Baciferm story 


down 119 words 


Baciferm zinc bacitracin antibiotic supplements are made by 
CSC’s exclusive patented process. Baciferm is remarkably effec- 
tive at both low levels and high levels in all broiler, layer, turkey 
and swine feeds. One “secret” of Baciferm’s singular perform- 
ance is its “selective activity’’—its special ability to control 
secondary invaders without harming the beneficial nutrient-pro- 
ducing bacteria . . . to safeguard flocks and animals during stress 
periods . . . and to stimulate growth and contribute to maximum 
meat and egg production. 


Baciferm is economical—it really saves you money. And Baciferm 
offers superior stability — it holds its full antibiotic value right 
through shipping, storage, mixing, and pelleting. One more fact: 
more and more feed manufacturers are switching to Baciferm 
because it’s good business to do so. 


ANIMAL NUTRITION DEPARTMENT 
COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION 


260 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 
IN MEXICO: Comsoimex, S. A., Mexico 7, D. F. 
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Most Feed Men Expect Increased 
Output of Concentrates, Premixes; 
Some See Farm Mixing Growth 


By GEORGE L. GATES 
Editor of Feedstaffs 


Most feed manufactuers expect in- 
creased production of concentrates, 
superconcentrates and premixes in 
the coming year, according to results 
of Feedstuffs’ annual outlook survey 
of representative manufacturers in 
all parts of the US. 

A total of 103 manufacturers ex- 
pect more sales of these types of 
feed to local mixers, integrated poul- 
try operators and feeders, while 31 do 
not anticipate such increases. (Re- 
sponses to this question and others 
are detailed by regions and types of 
companies in the accompanying 
tables.) 

Also, 104 manufacturers believe 
that larger feed plants will move to- 
ward production of concentrates or 
premixes for dealer mills. In contrast, 
24 do not believe this will occur. 

Thus, if the considered opinions of 
these feed men prove accurate, the 
production of “smaller package” 
feeds definitely will be a bigger fac- 
tor in the industry in coming months. 


Predictions on this subject show 
some differences by regions. For ex- 
ample, the “yes” and “no” answers 
from the Northeast are in closer bal- 
ance than in the Southeast and Mid- 
west. And executives of larger mill- 
ing companies, designated as mul- 
tiple-region mills in the tabuls*icas, 
predict 11 to 0 that larger plants will 
move more toward production of con- 
centrates or premixes for dealer 
mills. 

On-Farm Mixing 

While it may be concluded from 
these replies that more feed will be 
put into complete, ready-to-feed form 
nearer to the farms where it will be 
fed. relatively fewer manufacturers 
believe that there will be more on- 
the-farm mixing. 

The number (74) who believe there 
will be such an increase, however, is 
significant. A total of 50 do not be- 
lieve there will be increased on-farm 
mixing. Proportionately more mid- 
western and southeastern manufac- 
turers look for increased farm mix- 
ing, while in other areas the “no” 
replies outnumber the “yes” answers. 


All multiple-region manufacturers 
who replied look for such an increase. 

Those who expect an increase in 
on-farm mixing believe, by a wide 
margin, that it will be accomplished 
on a base of protein concentrates, su- 
perconcentrates or premixes, as 
shown in the table. Only 17 of 112 
predict that farm mixing will grow 
as a result of “mixing from the 
ground up” with basic ingredients 
and additives. Ten out of these 17, it 
may be noted, are located in the Mid- 
west. 

Differences in opinions on this sub- 
ject as well as others by various re- 
gions, and types of mills within re- 
gions, offer many opportunities for 
additional interpretation. 

Also, it is interesting to observe the 
weight of opinions when totaled by 
size of companies. On the question 
of on-farm mixing of feed, a total of 
31 state and local mills across the 
U.S. believe there will be no increase, 
while 26 believe there will. Among 
the regional and multiple-region com- 
panies, the opinion is reversed, with 
39 looking for an increase and 19 
expecting no increase. 

On another question—expectation 
of more sales of premixes and super- 
concentrates for feeders, local mixers 
and integrators—the smaller mills 
“voted” in a ratio of five “yes” an- 
swers to two “no’s” while the larger 
companies voted a “yes” opinion five 
to one. 

Do you think larger feed plants 
will move toward production of con- 
centrates or premixes for dealer 
mills? Among smaller mills, 48 re- 
plied “yes” while 18 replied “no.” 
Among larger mills, the weight of 
“yes” answers was greater, 56 to 6. 

Manufacturers were asked for 
comments on how the industry might 
adjust to the farm mixing develop- 
ment. One multi-regional manufac- 
turer, who looks for an increase 
based on premixes or superconcen- 
trates, says, “Nutritional ‘know-how’ 
will mean that the feed manufactur- 
ers will end up being the ‘good guys’ 
if cost of production records are 
kept.” Other comments on meeting 


Do you expect more sales by feed manufacturers of premixes and 
superconcentrates to feeders, local mixers or integrated poultry 


operators? 

Type of Northeast Southeast Midwest Southwest West 
Business Yes No Yes No Yes No Yes No Yes No 

3 2 2 4 2 a 0 

Region Totals .......... tl 9 17 3 4! 5 7 4 18 8 

Multi-Regional ......... 9 2 

Grand Total ...........103 31 


Do you think larger feed 


will move toward production of 


concentrates or premixes for dealer mills? 


Type of Northeast Southeast Midwest Southwest West 
Business Yes No Yes No Yes No Yes No Yes 

4 2 3 0 8 5 2 2 2 
Regional 5 3 20 5 0 
Region Totals .......... 1s 5 9 I 37 7 ? 2 13 9 
Multi-Region 0 

Grand Total ..........- 104 24 


Do you expect more on-farm mixing of feeds? 


Type of Northeast Southeast Midwest Southwest West 
Business Yes No Yes No Yes No Yes No Yes No 

BOO sncdiwccccvccevdse 2 4 3 2 7 0 ' 2 2 2 

4 3 7 5 14 5 2 5 ! 

Multi-Regional ......... 0 

Grand Total ........+.. 74 50 

the farm mixing development include | These whe believe there will be an 

these: increase in on-farm mixing were asked 


Encourage accurate cost account- 
ing if possible to get. this program 
(concentrates and premixes) across 
to producer. 

Educate the customer. 

Surplus grain areas will use more 
concentrates. Smaller grain areas 
will sell more prepared feeds. 

Not in this area. Our are 
too low for the cash feeder to get 
a labor return for his efforts. 


Northeast—Regional 

Learn to live with it. 

Believe this will increase only in 
areas where home grain is available. 

Improved educational programs as 
to investment costs, etc. 

By offering indispensable services, 
which include an honest attempt to 
show true costs of mixing on the 


farm. 
Southeast—Local 

Cost of production must be kept 
to a minimum in order to realize a 
profit. 

The farmer in this section cannot 
buy or maintain the proper equip- 
ment to make his feeds as cheap as 
he can have it custom ground. 


Southeast—State 
Show real cost and lack of uni- 
formity. 
Further education to consumers on 
mixing and feeding procedures. 
Realistic on farm mixing costs. 
a management service. Bulk serv- 


Southeast—Regional 

Any increase will be small. 

Point out advantages of complete 
feeds—better production, availability 
of pellets, financing, FDA approval. 

The degree as to how far some of 
the present customers will go will 
depend on their financial condition 
and also the size of the operation. Our 
sales organization must be properly 
trained and supplied facts so as to 
convince our customers this is not a 
sound economic move for them. 


Midwest—Local 


They want to use premix. Believe 
they are making more money. 

Make premixes and sell them com- 
petitively, along with service and help 
to the farm mixer. Whatever is sound 
will prevail. 

If proper and needed service is 
given by local mill any other type of 
on-the-farm service would be an ex- 
pensive duplication. 

Large mills can’t be competitive 
in some areas without farm mixing. 

Sell concentrates with help on 
management, sanitation and breeding 
programs, 


Feed industry will quickly adjust 
to the on-farm mixing of large farm- 
ers. 

Midwest—State 

You cannot stop the trend toward 
mixing of protein concentrates on the 
farm. You can, however, discourage 
the use of supermixes and basic in- 
gredients through an education pro- 
gram showing the farmer he does 
not have the proper equipment to 


gory.) 
NORTHEAST 
(2) (3) 
Type of Concen- Pre- 

Business trates mixes Basics 
2 2 0 
Regional ........ 3 3 ! 

SOUTHEAST 
Regional ........ a 3 
MIDWEST 
7 7 5 
Regional ........ 9 ? 
20 9 10 
SOUTHWEST 
0 ! 
Regional ........ 2 0 0 
WEsT 
4 2 0 
Regional ........ 4 2 0 


MULTI-REGIONAL 


7 7 3 
GRAND TOTAL 
53 42 17 


mix these various small amounts of 


Help with service and offer a good 
concentrate program. 

Due to pressure and publicity, all 
major feed mills will put out against 
this sort of thing because it is so 
dangerous to them. It will not make 
too much progress. Because of the 
lack of control on the farm, the col- 
leges will join with the large feed 
corporations in the continuance of 
the types of concentrates now being 
produced where control and service 
are more applicable. If on the other 
hand, this would catch on fire, there 
would be in less than five years about 
50% more production in mills than 
will be needed. Of course, this would 
be a catastrophe to the industry of 
the greatest degree. This is the 
toughest nut that the industry faces 
in the next five-year period. 

Grain banks, bulk feed deliveries 
to farm, special custom mixes (farm- 
er’s own formula based on his grain). 

Midwest—Regional 

Prove that our nutrition and prod- 
uct control is better and shows bet- 
ter results. Prove a feed company 
and dealer’s service and nominal feed 

(Turn to CONCENTRATES, page 77) 
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Many Oppose Sale of Feeds at Negotiated 
Margin Over Ingredient Cost But See Increase 


FEEDSTUFFS, Dec. 31, 1960——11 


Wheat is your attitude or policy toward manufacturing and selling feed 
to individuals or buying groups at a certain negotiated margin 


cost of ingredients?* 


Type of Northeast Southeast Midwest Southwest West 
A dominant number of feed manu- | ing them. Cash and assumption of Susinees Veo Ves__ Yes Yeo __ 
facturers oppose the practice of man- | all risks being the biggest.” 4 
ufacturing selling feed ‘Interesting to pursue. 3 3 3 2 0 6 0 3 0 
groups or others at a negotia mar- rtheas sek sake 2 2 5 4 12 5 3 
are more who think this practice will ‘We have one wholesale price for | Region Totals .......... s oi 5s (8 7 2 2 8 2 
; than there are those who | #!! and offer same discounts. We are sara 
think it wall not. not interested in cut-rate volume re- Multi-Region ........... ! 7 
gardless of how large.” Grand Total .........+. 22 «7 


“Attitudes or policies” of feed 
manufacturers in all parts of the 
country toward this method of doing 
business on a bid basis were sought 
in Feedstuffs’ outlook survey, Of 
those responding, 22 recorded a fa- 
vorable attitude while 71 responded 
negatively. 

On the other hand, 65 said they 

this practice to increase, 


“Believe this is increasing and 
probably is only way some smaller 
mills can buck better-financed, large 
operations.” 

“We have always done this. It’s an 
economical way to sell.” 

“We do not believe it is a sound 
practice, and do none of it. I believe 
it is on the downgrade.” 


“Note: Responses were designated as “‘yes'' and “‘no"’ replies to simplify tabulation of the 
responses. However, in a stricter sense, some of those recorded in the table as "yes" indicated 
mainly that they were ‘‘not against'' the practice. Conversely, some recorded in the ‘no’ column 
indicated they are not necessarily strongly opposed but merely were not doing business in this 
manner themselves. Most of the responses tabulated, however, represent strong affirmative or nega- 


tive attitudes toward the practice and were recorded accordingly as yes or no answers. 


Do you think manufacturing and selling feed to individuals or buying 
ingredients will 


groups at certain negotiated margin over cost of 


while 25 said they felt it would not. “Buying groups who can provide | increase? 

(Details are recorded in the accom- services which _ ape -ograpie Type of Northeast Southeast Midwest Southwest West 

Business Yes No Yes No Yes No Yes No Yes No 
ose indicating opposition mani uring . 

practice dominated in all regions, and | proper cost breakdown, this service 

this opposition was recorded most | can be provided ona profitable basis. | 

strongly in the West where the prac- | think this may increase.” 

= has Southeast—Local Region Totals .......... 7 5 3 20 7 

other areas. ively less - 

tion was expressed in the Northeast “A good plan that should increase.” Multi-Region ........... 3 2 

and Southeast. “Yes, it will increase, but it won't | Grand Total ............ & 2 


(Turn to SALES OF FEEDS, page 73) 


The ratio of opposition to approval 
appears to be about the same among 
smaller companies and the larger 
firms responding. On the question of 
whether or not an increase is ex- 
pected, however, relatively fewer 
large mills, 21 out of 35, look for an 
increase. Among smaller mills, 44 
out of 55 look for an increase. 

The controversial nature of this 
subject is well-illustrated by the wide 
range of opinions expressed on it. 
The questions were asked in this 
manner: “What is your attitude or 
policy toward manufacturing and 
selling feed to individuals or buying 
groups at a certain negotiated mar- 
gin over cost of ingredients? Do you 
think this will increase?” Here are 
some of the answers: 

Northeast—Local 

“Cut it out.” 

“Negative—poor business in our 
opinion.” 

“I am afraid that it will increase, 
and once started cannot be retract- 
ed.” 

“This practice will eventually en- 
courage feed dealers to own their 
own farms, and result will be in di- 
rect competition with former cus- 
tomers.” 


Pamco’s New “BIG DADDY” 


fonly Faxco unloads AND loads 
<s from the rear AND frontl 


PAMCO’'s Big Daddy . . . another PAMCO first . . . feeds more new 
profits to your bulk customers with the new PAMCO PROVEN front 
unloading and loading service. The Big Daddy combines PAMCO’s 
proven auger system with the precision performance of a dual hy- 
draulic system to deliver all types of feed including molasses feeds. 
Choose the PAMCO bulk delivery truck that best fits your needs. . . 
PAMCO Back Saver—or—Skoop Skipper with rear unloading AND 
loading—or—PAMCO Big Daddy with front unloading AND loading. 


PAMCO installation and Service 
Points Serving You Wherever You Live 


Northeast-—-State 

“Attitude cold. This way we are 
only performing a service, not oper- 
ating a business. If this increases it 
may be well to sell business.” 

“Poor practice, but must be done 
in some cases.” 

“No objection as long as it is prof- 
itable. We do not think this will in- 
crease.” 

“We have a fixed set of discounts 
available to any individual that wants 
to comply with the terms restrict- 


en close tolerance of tubes 
and 9” floor auger, 12” up- 
right auger and 9” boom 
auger. Exclusive front un- 
loading AND loading. 
Smooth dual hydraulic sys- 
tem. Pellets handled with 
minimum breakage. Mo- 
lasses feeds delivered with 
customer satisfaction. 


PAMCO BIG DADDY. Prov- ig 


VITAMIN BEARING 


COD LIVER OILS 
FEEDING OILS 
“A" OILS 


Natural “A” from Fish Liver Oils 


Blended to your 
specific requirements 


MANUFACTURERS OF A MOST COMPLETE LINE 
OF BULK DELIVERY TRUCKS & EQUIPMENT 


PRODUCTIVE ACRES MFG. CO. 


General Office: 1406 So. 7th St., Oskaloosa, lowa 


SPOT OR FUTURE 


THE PARDEE COMPANY 


437 Fifth Ave. New York 16, N.Y. 
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NOW ...FROM THE LEADER 
IN COCCIDIOSIS RESEARCH 


Carefully selected from a massive screening program involving thou- 
sands of compounds, AmproL combines a highly desirable balance of 
efficacy and safety. It shows promise of being a truly effective coccidio- 
stat for use in broiler feeds. This latest addition to the Merck family of 
coccidiostats is really new and has undergone intensive study and test- 
ing, using the most advanced methods. It is the first coccidiostat evalu- 
ated against seven species of chicken coccidia. 


UNIQUE ANTICOCCIDIAL ACTION 


The chemical structure of Amprot differs completely from that of any 
other coccidiostat—it is similar to that of thiamine. At recommended 
use levels, AmPROL appears to interfere with the thiamine metabolism 
of the coccidia, but does not affect the normal thiamine metabolism of 
the chicken. This mode of action is entirely different from that of any 
other coccidiostat in the industry’s history. 


SIGNIFICANT COMMERCIAL ADVANTAGES 


The value of Amprot can be measured by its efficacy and its favorable 
margin of safety . . . plus the fact that it permits attractive weight gains 
and feed conversions. What’s more important, tests to date have not 
shown any significant ability of coccidia to develop resistance to this 
compound—an indication of a most promising role for Amprot—in 


the management of coccidiosis—for years to come. 


EFFICACY 


Amprot exhibits important activity 
against the most significant coccidia — 
especially Eimeria tenella and E. necatrix. 
Carefully checked against 44 strains of 
seven coccidial species, AmPROL has demon- 
strated a favorable pattern of performance 
under a variety cf conditions. 


And in laboratory comparisons with mixed 
infections of cecal and intestinal cocci- 
diosis (E. tenella, E. necatrix, E. acervulina 
and E. maxima), AmPpRoL gave more pro- 
tection than other coccidiostats. 


PRODUCTION PERFORMANCE 


Amprot has permitted excellent growth 
and feed efficiency. Results of a year of 
experiments under practical, commercial- 
type conditions have substantiated ‘the 
laboratory findings. 


Compared with controls, broilers on 
Amprot showed higher final weights, 
with favorable feed conversions. 


CONSISTENT PERFORMANCE 


In the tests, birds were exposed to four 
consecutive generations of ten virulent 
strains of E. tenella. This “killer” coccidial 
species did not develop significant resist- 
ance to Amprot. Based on these and 
subsequent tests, it is anticipated that 
Amprot will give consistently good pro- 
tection under most field conditions. 


Amprolé 


SAFETY 


Amprot is well tolerated up to four times 
its suggested use level of 0.0125%. Side 
effects noted above a 0.05% level are 
specifically related to thiamine-depletion, 
and are quickly reversible by giving 
thiamine. This simple corrective proce- 
dure is unique with AmpPrROL. 


Layer and breeder feeding trials indicate 
that recommended use levels of AmPRoL 
will not affect egg quality, egg production 
or hatchability. 


No toxicity is observed when feeds con- 
taining Amprot are fed to cattle, sheep, 
swine and dogs. 


USE LEVELS 


The recommended use level for most field 
conditions is 0.0125%; where adverse 
conditions and less sensitive strains of 
coccidia prevail, the 0.025% level should 
be employed. 


FURTHER INFORMATION 


Reference data on the use of Ampro in 
broiler feeds are available in a technical 
service bulletin. 


For more details, or to place your initial 
order, contact your Merck representative 
or write to Agricultural Products, Merck 
Chemical Division, Merck & Co., Inc., 
Rahway, N. J. 
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Increased Integration or Coordination, 
More Feed Firm Feeding Expected 


By ROGER BERGLUND 
Feedstuffs Managing Editor 


It appears that the chain of pro- 
ducing and marketing meat and eggs 
continues, in many instances, to be 
shortened or at least more closely 
linked. And the link that is feed, 
while it may change or vary in its 
pattern, continues as an integral or 
dominant. part of the chain. 

This general situation is apparent 
in replies to some of the questions in 
Feedstuffs’ outlook survey—questions 
on such things as relationships with 
processors and marketers and direct 
ownership and operation of feeding 
enterprises. 

Whether it is vertical integration, 
or horizontal integration, or indirect 
coordination, or continued or in- 
creased specialization in just one part 
of the whole picture—feed men are 
increasingly aware of or concerned 
with the total economics of getting 
quality livestock and poultry to mar- 
kets as economically and efficiently 
as possible. 

One feed man observed that feed 
is essentially a production item, and 
with more commercialization and 
other developments in agriculture 
and marketing, continued changes or 
adaptations will be made in the way 
in which feed production and/or dis- 
tribution is linked into the entire 
chain. 

Some persons feel that, at least in 
some areas, there will be less and 
less “in-between” in types of opera- 
tions—that some will go farther or 
all the way in some type of inte- 
grated or coordinated program, while 
others will be strictly specialists in 
making and delivering feed products 
to various types of commercial pro- 
ducers. To some extent, the survey 
bears this out. At the same time, 
however, it also shows that at this 
point all patterns are by no means 
clear and that some firms are making 
tentative or direct moves in what 
are, for them, new directions. 

Opinions and actual plans vary 

among different feed men and differ- 
ent sections, as do views on the 
soundness or advisability of certain 
indicated developments, but replies to 
survey questions reflect these general 
feelings on how firms in the industry 
will move. 
@ By far most of the feed men think 
that the feed industry will move to- 
ward closer ties with livestock and 
poultry processors or marketers. 


@ Most see action being initiated 
from the processing or marketing 
end, too. Many feed men said they 
think that processors or marketing 
businesses and groups will become 
more directly involved in poultry and 
livestock production and, in some 
cases, in feed manufacturing. 


@ By about a two-to-one margin, 
feed manufacturers replying to one 
of the questions feel there will be 
more direct ownership and operation 
of feeding set-ups by feed firms. As 
brought out below, reasons for this 
vary. 

Whether or not they wll do some 
of these things themselves, most of 
the feed men seem to see more in- 
tegration or coordination or contract- 
ing or direct operation of one type 
or another by feed manufacturers 
and/or dealers. At the same time, it 
must be recognized that what is a 
new trend or development in one area 


or one firm is a thing of the past in 
another area or business. 


grams. In parts of the West, there 


moves over the long run, but it is 
clear that adjustments and changes 
continue. 

Also, the expectations of continued 
change may result in part from a 
conditioning of the industry to ex- 
pect change and a still more com- 
petitive situation in the use of the 
large feed milling capacity. 

The following summaries of replies 
to questions elaborate on some of the 
developments. (Also see tabulations 
of figures for different areas and 
types of operations.) 


Do you think that the feed indus- 
try will move toward closer ties 


with livestock aed poultry proces- 
sors or marketers? 


There wasn’t much doubt about 
how most feed men felt on this ques- 
tion—at least as they viewed indus- 
try developments on an over-all ba- 
sis. Some did not reply to this ques- 
tion, but a huge majority of those 
who did look for closer ties with 
processors and marketers. Some in- 
dicated that this would not neces- 


Do you think that the feed industry will move toward closer ties 
with livestock and poultry processors or marketers? 


Type of Northeast Southeast Midwest Southwest West 

Business Yes No Yes No Yes No Yes No Yes No 
5 2 4 ? 5 0 4 0 
Region Totals .......... 20 2 21 0 % 25 
Multi-Regional ......... 
Grand Total ..........+ 124 7 
Do you think that processors or marketing businesses or groups 
will become more directly involved in— 

Poultry and Livestock Production? 

Type of Northeasf Southeast Midwest Southwest West 

Business Yes No Yes No Yes No Yes No Yes No 
0 3 0 u 5 0 4 0 
10 2 4 5 0 4 
Region Totals .......... 7 13 17 3 33 7 2 0 24 5 
Multi-Regional ........- ! 
Grand Total ........... 104 29 

Feed Manufacturing? 

Type of Northeast Southeast Midwest Southwest West 

Business Yes No Yes No Yes No Yes No Yes No 
0 3 0 9 2 2 2 4 
RE I 5 2 a 3 12 6 4 0 3 2 
Region Totals ........-. 2 2 19 a 
Multi-Regional ........- 3 
Do you expect more feed manufacturers and dealers to own (or lease) 
and operate livestock and poultry feeding 


enterprises—that is, their 
tracting? 


own operations, rather than conventional con 


Type of Northeast Southeast Midwest Southwest West 
Business Yes No Yes No Yes No Yes No Yes No 
a 3 a 8 2 2 0 10 8 
3 3 3 8 5 a 3 ! 
b 2 7 4 13 6 5 ! 2 3 
Region Totals .........- 13 8 14 6 29 13 Ww 2 1s 12 
Multi-Regional ......... 8 2 
Grand Total .....+....+ 90 43 


too, that they felt the trend would 
be slow, while others said. it would 


Quite a number of firms mentioned 
in one way or another that closer 
ties were likely because of food proc- 
essors’ and marketers’ need of a 
large, dependable supply of a quality 
product. 


However, there were some caution- 
ary notes sounded, too, and some 
were pretty caustic. A southeastern 
regional manufacturer said: “Where 
possible this will be done, but the 
opportunity often looks much better 
than it really is.” A northeastern 
state firm observed: “Yes. And it will 
cost them (feed companies) plenty!” 
A midwestern regional com- 
mented: “Yes, because many of the 
feed manufacturers are poor feed 
sellers, so see this trend as an ex- 
cuse.” 

Some said they thought ties with 

were more lil:ely among 
the small 


to eliminate steps 
margins in the total job of pro- 


| 
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sarily be so in their own operations or ; 
in their own areas, but on an indus- 
try-wide basis or in other areas, they 
looked for more of it. Some observed, 
be rapid. It appeared that in many & 
cases the ties might be on an indi- ! 
rect rather than a direct or financial 
| 
Some flatly 
As one feed man observed, individ- closer ties will be necessary. For ex- ie 
ual situations still vary and decisions ample, a multi-regional firm said: : 
. on some of these moves will remain ‘For survival of a feed company, it 
on a company by company basis. is necessary to work closer with proc- 
Among the various areas, differ- essors and marketers.” A northeast 
ences are generally along the lines regional firm observed: “It will be 
in the South, for example, tend to be well as obtain new ” 
innovators in some integrated pro- tonnage. ; 
a Others said they looked for more : 
may be “local” firms which special- of it but did not like to see it or 
. ize primarily in producing and dis- hoped that it would be discouraged. 
tributing bulk feed and which on a And some said that they did not : 
volume basis are larger than some think that ties between two separate 
“regional” firms in other areas. And industries would continue. A west- 
‘ 7 y on a temporary or experimenta 
operations are based in part on the the objective, more complete inte- 
7 problem of some in seeing “captive” — will be required.” A — 
Seed: Each industry is too la com- 
another feed firm or a large inde- ry 
pendent producer or integrator who plex for any permanent ties oe the 
makes his own— and feeling that it 4 jars 
ia is to move in most unlikely of permanent success.” 
| wry. All of the multi-regional firms (the 
a that all of these things are sound larger ones serving more than one 
tion said they looked for closer ties 
| 
specifically that “our company will 
li = | not.” 
‘ 
| 
| 
| ones. And some referred to reports 
or rumors of large companies getting 
more directly involved in poultry pro- 
: duction and marketing. A northeast- 
ern feed .nan said: “We hear consid- 
“ erable talk about national mills mov- 
i ing into processing and marketing of 
: finished products, such as broilers 
~ Some referred to ties with proc- 
i and other moves as part of 
| 
| 
try 
ion 
| 
N Local 
. “Tt’s a natural conclusion that the } 
‘ feed industry will move toward closer i 
ties with processors.” 
“Our industry should try to sell to Be 
the banks, etc., better financing plans & 
for short term operational capital.” q 
‘ “This will happen, but they are 
(Turn to INTEGRATION, page $81) 


Survey Reflects More Trade Concern 
With Total Economics of Producing 
And Marketing Meat and Eggs 


A feed industry development which 
has been apparent for some time— 
more and more concern, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, with the total 
economics of producing and marxet- 
ing the products of animal agricul- 
ture—is reconfirmed and reempha- 
sized in the results of Feedstuffs’ out- 
look survey. 

A large share of the feed firms 
surveyed are involved in some way 
in activities beyond what {s the pri- 
mary job for many—that is, making 
and distributing feed. Many are in- 
volved or expect to become involved 
to a greater extent in end product 
marketing, contract production and 
direct operation of their own feeding 
enterprises. Also, significant numbers 
are associated directly or indirectly 
with end product processing and with 
such things as hatchery operations. 

To be sure, not all are or will be 
involved in integrated or coordinated 
producing and marketing operations; 
many continue as feed specialists. 
And situations and methods continue 
to vary: from area to area and from 
company to company. However, the 
conclusion is inescapable that many 
feed firms, of all sizes and types and 
to a greater or lesser extent, have 
become increasingly concerned with 
or directly a part of operations which 
include livestock and poultry produc- 
tion and/or marketing the end prod- 
uct. 

The feed industry, probably more 
than most industries, cannot readily 
be pegged or profiled, even within a 
particular area. However, the accom- 
panying tables and the following 
summaries show some patterns by 
area and type of operation as well 
as on an industry-wide basis. An- 
swers to the question of whether feed 
manufacturers are involved in or ex- 
pect to become involved in various 
types of related operations showed 
these results: 

@ Just about 40% of the 145 firms 
responding to this survey indicated 
that they are involved directly or in- 
directly in marketing the end prod- 
ucts of feeding. As would be expect- 
ed, it is mostly poultry products that 
are marketed. 

@ More than a fourth of the respond- 
ents reported being involved in proc- 
essing in some way—mostly in eggs, 
and to a somewhat lesser extent in 
broilers and turkeys. 

@A rather large share of the firms 
—not far from half—indicated that 
they are in or will be in contract pro- 
duction operations. 

@ Many feed men, at least to some 
extent, are their own customers in a 
direct way. Nearly 40% of the re- 
spondents said that they have their 
own feeding operations, of one or 
more types. 

@ More than a fifth of the firms re- 
plying said that they are involved in 
hatchery operations. Some of these 
may be among the firms which are 
poultry operators primarily and feed 
millers secondarily, but it is appar- 
ent that a significant number of tra- 
ditional feed operators have become 
involved, too. 

The firms replying have been tab- 
ulated according to region and size 
or type of operation, such as local, 
state and regional. The multi-regional 
firms are, for the most part, larger 
firms which serve two or more re- 
gions and in some cases classify 
themselves as national or approach- 
ing it. 

Following are summaries of an- 
swers: 


Are you involved in, or do you 
expect to become involved in, any 
of the following? 


END PRODUCT MARKETING 
(Directly or Indirectly)—Just about 
40% of the feed firms indicated that 
they are involved, directly or indi- 
rectly or both, in marketing the end 
products of feeding. For the most 
part, as would be expected, it is poul- 
try products that are marketed. 

Firms of all sizes and types are 
among those involved in end product 
marketing, although in a few in- 
stances it is more prevalent among 
larger firms and, in other instances, 
the reverse is true—another indica- 
tion of the varied pattern of the in- 
dustry in different areas. As one 
might expect, end product marketing 
tends to be more prevalent among 
respondents in poultry areas of the 
South. 

It should be noted that this ques- 
tion apparently was not entirely 
clear. Some evidently interpreted it 
to mean selling the broilers, eggs, 
etc. from their own or contract op- 
erations to processors or marketers; 
others interpreted it to mean be- 
coming involved in processing or han- 
dling and marketing, perhaps under 
one’s own brand, the final product as 
it is ready to go to the consumer 
outlet. Thus, the yes and no answers 
do not reflect a clear pattern. How- 
ever, over-all, one can see more in- 
volvement in end product marketing. 

About a third of those replying 
yes to this question specifically men- 
tioned that they are involved in- 
directly, and some are involved both 
directly and indirectly. Some of the 
larger firms at this point provide 
help mostly on an indirect basis. 

Cooperatives were among those 
who were sent questionnaires, and 
presumably some of those in end 
product marketing are co-ops which 
are both marketing and supply or- 
ganizations. At least some other 
larger feed manufacturers also, pre- 
sumably, are among those in mar- 
keting fairly directly in some areas. 

There are variations within areas, 
too, of course. For example, some 
firms in the West may specialize 
strictly in making and selling feed 
to commercial producers, while oth- 
ers in the same region may be inte- 
grated to a considerable or large ex- 
tent. 

Some economists and others have 
predicted that poultry production and 
marketing will become more and 
more vertically integrated and that 
firms which are in both food and 
feed are likely to lead in this and 
may in some cases already be doing 
this to a considerable extent. How- 
ever, this survey, of course, does not 
in itself show just how all of this 
might work out over the long run. 

Some say that a firm can build up 
a good demand for its own branded 
eggs, for example, but it also is said 
by some that there is not enough 
margin in feed or eggs to do this 
well or profitably in some locations, 
partly because many food chains may 
want to maintain their own brands. 


PROCESSING — More than a 
fourth of the respondents reported 
being involved in processing in some 
way. For the most part, where they 
are so involved, it is in eggs, and to 
a somewhat lesser extent in broilers 
and turkeys. In a few instances, it 
was specifically mentioned that the 
connection was indirect or through 
investment in another firm. Market- 
ing co-ops which also make feed are 
assumed to be among the processors. 

By regions, the percentages of 
respondents replying yes to this ques- 
tion on processing were the largest 
in the Southeast and Midwest and 
West. A number of the integrated 
operations among those surveyed ap- 
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Are you involved in, or do you expect to become involved in, any of 


the following? 

End Product Marketing* 

(Directly or indirectly) 
Type of Northeast Southeast Midwest Southwest West 

Business Yes No Yes No Yes No Yes No Yes No 

BOO. cncisnecdaneseses 2 5 2 3 5 7 2 0 7 13 
3 3 i2 a 2 2 
Regional ...........055- 3 7 6 6 7 13 2 5 ! 4 
Region Totals .......... g 16 i 10 13 32 8 6 10 19 
Multi-Regional ......... 7 5 
Grand Total ........... 57 88 


"Numbers of feed manufacturers involved in marketing the various types of end products were 
as follows: Broilers, 35; eggs, 35; turkeys, 27; hogs, 7; beef, 5. 


Processing* 

Type of Northeast Southeast Midwest Southwest West 

Business Yes No Yes No Yes No Yes No Yes No 
6 2 3 8 0 2 4 16 
0 7 3 2 2 3 2 2 
0 10 5 7 5 1s 2 5 0 5 
Region Totals .......... i 23 8 13 i" 34 a 10 6 23 
Multi-Regional ......... 3 ? 
Grand Total ........-.. 33. 


*Numbers of feed manufacturers involved in processing the various types of end products were 
as follows: Broilers, 14; eggs, 19; turkeys, 12; livestock, |. 


Contract Production* 


Type of Northeast Southeast Midwest Southwest West 
Business Yes No Yes No Yes No Yes No Yes No 
BOOED ccccssndsecevccess 2 5 5 0 5 7 2 0 5 1s 
GOED cvdnccocccdscdcded 3 4 2 2 3 10 2 3 0 a 
5 5 10 2 9 2 5 
Region Totals .......... 10 14 17 4 19 26 6 8 6 23 
Multi-Regional ......... 10 2 
Grand Total .........+. 68 77 


*Numbers of feed manufacturers involved in contract production of the various types of prod- 
ucts were as follows: Broilers, 52; eggs, 33; turkeys, 31; hogs, 16; beef cattle, 7. 


Direct Operation of Feeding Enterprises* 
(Not Contracting) 

Type of Northeast Southeast Midwest Southwest West 

Business Yes No Yes No Yes No Yes No Yes No 
5 2 3 2 8 2 0 7 13 
3 4 2 3 2 3 2 0 4 
3 7 5 6 5 15 3 4 0 5 
Region Totals .......... i 13 10 i il 34 8 6 7 22 
Multi-Regional ......... 8 4 
Grand Total ........+.+. 55 90 


*Numbers of feed manufacturers 


involved in direct operation of the various types of feeding 


enterprises were as follows: Broilers, 24; layers, 28; turkeys, 6; hogs, 14; cattle, 17; lambs, 6; 


dairy, 8. 
Hatchery Operations 2 

Type of Northeast Southeast Midwest Southwest West 

Business Yes No Yes No Yes No Yes No Yes No 
a 8 2 0 3 17 
2 2 2 i ! 4 0 4 
Regional ........+.+++5+ 2 8 6 é 4 16 0 7 0 5 
Region Totals ........-+ 4 20 ? $2 10 35 3 it 3 26 
Multi-Regional 8 
Grand Total 33. 


parently do not do their own process- 
ing. However, other parts of this 
survey, plus other indications, show 
that in some places complete integra- 
tion—from hatching through process- 
ing and marketing—continues to in- 
crease and may be initiated at any 
end or at any point in the complete 
chain. Horizontal integration, involv- 
ing cooperation among different types 
of firms, also is indicated to be in- 
creasing. 

CONTRACT PRODUCTION—A 
pretty large share of the respondents 
—not far from half—indicated that 
they are in or will be in contract 
production operations. This may be 
considered a fairly high percentage, 
in view of the fact that the survey 
covered the entire nation and just 
about all types of feed manufactur- 
ing operations. The percentage in 
contracting was the highest in the 
Southeast, as one would expect, but 
it was fairly high in some other sec- 
tions, too. (See the accompanying 
table for regional details.) 

Broilers, of course, are the com- 
modity mentioned most often for 
contract operations, as shown at the 


bottom of the table on contract pro- 
duction, but eggs are produced on a 
contract basis by 33 of the 145 firms 
answering this question, and turkeys 
are close behind. Hogs are in the pic- 
ture, too, in some cases, either on a 
present or contemplated basis. It was 
apparent that a number of firms are 
contemplating either new or expand- 
ed contract operations. 

It should be noted that in at least 
a few instances, persons who replied 
yes to this question may be financing 
rather than owning the birds or ani- 
mals and having them grown on a 
contract basis. However, most of 
those replying yes apparently are on 
the conventional contract basis. It 
may be mentioned, also, that on this 
question, as well as on others, the 
tabulation by type of product adds 
up to more than the number of feed 
firms because many are in more than 
one product, such as broilers and eggs 
both. One firm, for example, is pro- 
ducing broilers, eggs, turkeys, hogs 
and cattle—all of them—on a con- 
tract besis. A few of the answers 
here and elsewhere were not entirely 

(Turn to TOTAL ECONOMICS, page 75) 
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CARBONATE 
HELPS YOU MAKE BETTER FEEDS 


Constant vigilance is maintained by 
CCC’s extensive contro! labora- 
tory to make certain that every ship- 
ment of CCC Calcium Carbonate is of 
uniform quality to help you produce 
feeds of constant uniformity required 
for highest performance. 


BETTER LABORATORY 
CONTROL 


The high purity of CCC Calcium Car- 
bonate (39% calcium) assures calcium 
of highest availability in your feeds for 
all classes of farm animals. 


You pay no premium for CCC Calcium 
Carbonate. And you can save freight 
by buying in mixed cars, (combining 
shipments of CCC Calcium Carbonate 
with CCC Trace Mineral Premixes, 
Shellmaker and Barn Brite). 


i To give your customers good service, 
= you must have good service from your 
suppliers. CCC has doubled pro- 
duction facilities in the last ten 
years. This, combined with three ship- 
ping points, makes possible fast, de- 
pendable service at all times. 


INCREASED PRODUC- 
TION FACILITIES 


| White, Wine or Phone 
Calcium Carbonate Company 
Producers of Trace Llamant Produ 


520 South 4th Street Quincy, 
325 Weedmen of the Werld Avilding, Omeha 2, Neb., Box 409, Carthage, Me. 


ries—in Quincy, Mlinois, Carthage, 
Weeping Water, Nebraska—so called because of 


the high purity of the deposits. 
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Colciome 
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| MIXED CAR SAVINGS Pees > 4 
. THE THREE PURITANS symbolize the three CCC quer- ’ 


NATIONAL WINNERS — Photo 
shows the six national winners in the 
4-H swine program. Standing, left to 
right: Kenneth 8. Neel, Bastian, Va.; 
David Smith, Jackson, Miss.; O. W. 
Randolph, personnel and public rela- 
tions, Moorman Mfg. Co.; Kent Per- 
kins, Forgan, Okla., and Connie Re- 
der, Atlanta, Kansas. Kneeling: Mike 
Pearce, Hobbs, N.M., and Duane 
Deardorff, Dilisburg, Pa. 


Six Receive 1960 4-H 
National Hog Awards 


CHICAGO—Six national winners in 
the 1960 4-H swine awards program 
were named at the 39th National 
4-H Club Congress held in Chicago 
recently. 

The six were selected from 41 win- 
ners of state competition who attend- 
ed the congress in recognation of 
their achievement. Prizes for each of 
the six were $400 college scholar- 
ships, presented by Moorman Mfg. 
Co., Quincy, IL, donor of the county, 
state and national award prizes in 
the swine category. The cooperative 
extension service supervises the pro- 
gram. 

The six national winners—one girl 
and five boys—are as follows: Duane 
Deardorff, 17, Dillsburg, Pa.; Ken- 
neth S. Neel, 18, Bastian, Va; Mike 
Pearce, 16, Hobbs, N.M.; Kent Per- 
kins, 16, Forgan, Okla.; David Smith, 
18, Jackson, Miss., and Connie Reder, 
17, Atlanta Kansas. 


Paper Bag Contract 


NEW YORK—The W. R. Grace & 
Co. subsidiary, Sociedad Agricola 
Limitaded, Paramonga, Peru, has 
signed a license to make Clupak ex- 
tensible paper, it was announced by 
G. E. Amerman, president of Clupak, 
Inc., the licensing and research firm 
owning the patents and trademarks 
for the manufacture of the paper. 

The extensible device, which adds 
strength to bagasse, the primary 
stock used in Peru for papermaking, 
will be installed on the No. 1 ma- 
chine of Sociedad Agricola in Para- 
monga. Initial use will be for multi- 
wall sacks. 


Top Gains Recorded 
With Crossbred Pigs 


CHICAGO—University of Tennes- 
see animal scientists, speaking at the 
American Society of Animal Produc- 
tion held recently in Chicago, en- 
dorsed earlier research showing that 
crossbred pigs gain faster than 
straightbred pigs. 

In the Tennessee experiment, con- 
ducted by Smith, Moorman and Mc- 
Laren, two-, three- and four-breed 
cross litters were 13%, 34% and 20% 
larger, respectively, at market time 
than were the straightbred litters. 

The performances of straightbred 
Durocs, Hampshire, Poland and 
Landrace were compared with the 
crossbreds. Records were made of lit- 
ter size, weight per pig and weight 
per litter at birth, 56 days, 154 days 
and 180 days. In addition, daily gain 
from birth to market was used as a 


basis of comparison. Pork backfat 


measurement was made at 200 Ib. 
weight of each hog. 

Here are the findings: 

Two- and three-breed crossbred 


sows farrowed 9% and 11% more 
pigs than straightbred sows. Cross- 
bred pigs were superior in litter size 
at all ages 

Comparing the two-breed cross 
with the straightbred litters, it ap- 
peared that the two-breed cross lit- 
ters survived better. The advantage 
of the three- and four-breed cross 
litters reflected greater litter size at 
birth and greater survival ability. 

Other conclusions were the cross- 
bred pigs gained faster from birth to 
market than straightbred pigs. Cross- 
bred litters were scientifically heavier 
than straightbred litters at 154 and 
180 days. 

This reflected the effects of both 
greater survival and growth ability 
in the crossbred litters, said the re- 
searchers. 
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Report on Studies 
On Milk Replacer 


ITHACA, N.Y.—It did not pay to 
add coconut oil, crude soya lecithin or 
lard to a 2% fat milk replacer, two 
Cornell University researchers report- 
ed following studies of 120 three-day- 
old dairy calves at the university ex- 
periment station. 

Dr. R. G. Warner and Dr. J. K. 
Loosli reported that the consumption 
of the 2% fat milk replacer was 
greater than that in other lots. 

Although the 2% fat milk replacer 
had considerably less digestible en- 
ergy than the other diets, the calves 
grew as fast as the result of in- 
creased starter consumption. 

Dr. Warner and Dr. Loosli con- 
cluded that if a gain of 1 lb. per day 
is all that is required up to seven 
weeks of age, there is little value in 
adding fat to the replacer. The gains 
of the calves on it are adequate for 
rearing herd replacements. 
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‘Entire Company Must Place 
Major Emphasis on Marketing’ 


By Robert D. Emmons* 


Wirthmore Feeds, Inc. 
Waltham, Mass. 


The subject of “Marketing for 
Profitable Growth” has been written 
about and discussed hundreds of 
times and with 
varying conclu- 
* sions. Due to the 
complexity of mar- 
keting and the 
, drastic changes in 
our competitive 
situation, ‘*‘The 
Roaring Sixties” 
are already bring- 
ingabout new 
thinking and ac- 
tions. In many 
phases of business, 
the revolutionary ideas of yesterday 
are accepted today as common 

tice. This certainly is true 
in the field of marketing and one 
must continually strive to develop 
and incorporate the best of what is 
new if he is to continue to grow 
profitably. These programs must pro- 
mote even greater efficiency, economy 
and service, in order to attract the 
interest of today’s agricultural busi- 
nessman. His interest is not in how 
we do things, but how much benefit 
he will derive from using our product. 

It is imperative, therefore, that we 
utilize to the fullest extent our cur- 
rent advantages, plus continued plan- 
ning to develop concepts that will 
offer even greater returns to our cus- 
tomers as well as to our company. 

Before we get down to specifics, 
let's take a look at the meaning of 
marketing, or better still, marketing 
concept, which is the key to the suc- 
cess or failure of any present day 
business. Marketing means “the com- 
plete cooperation of all departments 
in the planning, manufacturing and 
distribution of the product to the 
customer at a profit.” If your com- 
pany is not working with this con- 
cept, I would suggest that you do 
everything possible within your power 
to bring it about. 

Unfortunately, many companies are 
still too strongly oriented in one di- 
rection, yet do not realize it. In to- 
day’s highly competitive market, it is 
a must that the entire company place 
its major emphasis on marketing, 
with the customer’s or prospect's re- 
quirements foremost in planning and 
actions. Successful marketing starts 
with the recognition of the true role 
of marketing at the decision-making 
level of management and is then 
passed down to the field level, with 
a clear understanding of the job to 
do. 

How many times have you and I 
known of a program that failed due 
to misunderstanding and lack of co- 
operation by all concerned? 

Different Directions 

Feed marketing today seems to be 
taking off in different directions. Some 
companies are continuing their em- 
phasis on selling feed only, whereas 
others are moving towards market- 
ing the end product in combination 
with growing and production con- 
tracts. Both approaches can have 
their place in marketing for profitable 
growth. Let's confine our thinking at 
this point to selling feed and some 


R. D. Emmons 


*Mr. Emmons’ article does not neces- 
sarily reflect the thinking, plans or pro- 
grams of the author's employer. 


of the things that we can do to im- 
prove our present position. 

R. E. Miller, first chairman of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
Sales Executives Council, feels that 
personnel, planning, supervision and 
incentives are important keys to 
marketing for profitable growth. 
There is no question about these keys 
being important, so let’s look at them 
a little closer, along with a few other 
points that can help us to do an even 
better job in this present ever- 
changing, competitive economy. 


PERSONNEL—Successful market- 
ing divisions consist of the highest 
quality personnel, from the director 
through to the man on the “firing 
line.” Effectiveness of any marketing 
group starts with a proper recruiting 
program and ends with top-notch 
salesmen. The salesman is still and 
will continue to be the most potent 
factor in our great industry. His en- 
thusiasm, durability and talent for 
understanding, plus his ability to re- 
solve the problems of both his em- 
ployer and customer, will play an 
ever-increasing role. 

Your salesman and mine revolves 
in the orbit of a much larger indus- 
try than ever before. He must not 
only be better trained in all segments 
of the feed industry, but he must 
have a thorough knowledge pertain- 
ing to the operations of his customers 
and prospects as well. 

The customer of today—compared 
to the customer of just a few short 
years ago—has more than four times 
the investment in stock, land, equip- 
ment and buildings. He is a well ed- 
ucated businessman. We, therefore, 
must have sales personnel who are 
prepared and qualified to serve, when 
necessary, on a customer consultant 
basis, which may involve not only 
proper feeds and feeding programs 
but, also, accounting, marketing and 
other phases of successful farm man- 
agement. 

Your salesman should be selling a 
program that will improve the profit 
opportunities for the user, with the 
knowledge that the feeder’s success 
is the true measurement of the sales- 
man’s success. If the price of feed is 
used as the only criterion, many feed 
companies and feeders will become 
just a memory. The cost of meat, milk 
and eggs will determine the kinds of 
feed sold, with the user willing to pay 
a higher price if the feed produces 

(Turn to EMMONS, page 42) 
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‘Develop Sales Philosophy, 


Translate It Into Action Plan’ 


By Earl P. Mitchell 


Alabama Flour Mills 
Decatur, Ala. 


Immediate changes are needed in 
most sales departments to tailor their 
functions to economically service to- 
day’s customers 
and to sell in- 
creased tonnage 
for profitable 
growth. Sales 
management must 
develop a philoso- 

| phy of marketing 
designed to cope 
with rapid, drama- 
tic change and 
translate this phil- 
osophy into a pro- 
gram of action. 
For, beyond doubt, change is the one 
word which most closely character- 
izes our markets today. 


It is now necessary for feed sales 
programs to include all the services 
needed to assure good returns for 
the customer. The final results, of 
course, depend on his proper fulfill- 
ment of the feeding and management 
programs developed for him. 


SPECIALIZATION—The custom- 
ers of feed manufacturers have be- 
come fewer and larger. This is a 
direct result of the trend toward the 
single commodity interest—i.e., spe- 
cialization. Specialization among the 
users of formula feeds has become 
not only a physical possibility, but an 
economic necessity. It has resulted in 
decreasing numbers of farm units and 
substantial growth in the size of farm 
flocks and herds. The year ahead pro- 
mises a continuation of this trend 
and, at the same time, a stabilization 
of some of the more recent changes. 

This trend toward specialization 
has caused dramatic changes in the 
characteristics of feed users. The egg 
industry provides a good example. 


In a few short years the egg busi- 
ness has changed from a backyard 
sideline dominated by farm wives to a 
major commercial enterprise demand- 
ing a business approach combined 
with the best in management and 
technical skills. Financing looms in- 
creasingly large on the horizon. New 
people with investment capital are 
attracted by the expectation of profits 
through technological advances, auto- 
mation and knowledge of business 
management. 

Today’s and tomorrow’s customer is 
not the farm wife who wants 100 
pounds of laying feed for her back- 
yard flock, and buys the brand name 
she’s most familiar with. Today’s cus- 
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tomer is an efficiency-minded busi- 
nessman who operates on a large scale 
and a tight margin . . . demands serv- 
ice as well as quality feeds and buys 
in big volume. It is the responsibility 
of the feed supplier to provide prop- 
er management guidance to assure 
him the most economical production 


costs. 
Changing Patterns 

In order to attain profitable com- 
pany growth, sales management must 
keep abreast of current situations 
through continual study and analysis 
of the changing picture as it relates 
to manpower, product design, pro- 
duction efficiencies, credit and financ- 
ing and other phases of their manu- 
facturing and distributing operations. 
To do so they are dependent upon suc- 
cessful communications which are in- 
creasingly important to every feed 
manufacturing company. 

Let’s discuss, briefly, several of the 
factors mentioned above. 


MANPOWER — Efficient use of 
manpower is, of course, a most impor- 
tant factor in profitable sales. Are 
the changes in our markets being re- 
flected in our selling and merchandis- 
ing patterns? With the shift toward 
fewer, larger customers and potential 
customers we find, for instance, that 
we can economically work the same 
geographic areas with fewer men. 

The type of man needed has 
changed, too, however. A feed sales- 
man is selling much more than a 
product. He is now a _ businessman 
dealing with businessmen. He must 
have a businessman’s outlook. He 
must provide close liaison between 
customer and company. He must 
analyze each prospect in regard to 
size, potential and service needed in 
order to determine the profit ratio 
for his company. He must distinguish 
between a sale and a profitable sale— 
and concentrate on the latter. He 
must be advisor, counsellor and mar- 
keting assistant, ever alert to help 
his customers reduce their production 
costs and increase their efficiencies 
and profits. 

Hand in hand with fewer salesmen 
calling on fewer, larger customers 
goes an increase in the manpower 
needed to service customers—man- 
agement consultants, marketing ex- 
perts, credit men, engineers, etc. So 
what we have is not actually de- 
creased manpower but rather a trans- 
position of emphasis. And in order to 
reshuffle manpower to fit the ever- 
changing needs of customers in the 
field, management must keep abreast 
of the changes that are taking place, 
and must foresee those that are on 
the way. 


PRODUCTION, DISTRIBUTION 
—<Another step toward maximizing 
profits on sales is cutting back or 
eliminating sales of some feeds in the 
line and stepping up sales of others. 
Manufacturing fewer feeds—and sell- 
ing a greater volume of each of them 
—allows for more efficient, more eco- 
nomical production. You can also 
carry a smaller inventory in ratio to 
volume and increase rate of turn- 
over. 

Similar efficiencies can be effected 
in distribution. Large volume orders 
make possible lower distribution 


(Turn to MITCHELL, page 44) 
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‘There Is No One Right Way; 
Do Your Own Thinking’ 


By E. C. Fuller 


Nutrena Mills, Inc. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


How times do change! 

A decade ago, the feed industry was 
in the middle of a period of very rapid 
growth. Sales and 
profits came easy. 
Established manu- 
facturers expand- 
ed rapidly with 
big, automated 
plants. Published 
earnings reports 
encouraged many 

new investors to 
buy up existing 
companies and 
ba A short 10 years 
later, some who rushed in have al- 
ready paid the piper and pulled out. 
Others would like to but can’t find 
buyers for big plants, now shrugged 
off by some as obsolete. Small mills 
dot the countryside, within shouting 
distance of their customers. Even these 
are threatened with obsolescence 
by prophets who visualize a feed mill 
on every farm. Instead of nutritional 
bombshells like antibiotics and stil- 
bestrol, we’ve got FDA. Many a P&L 
is wrecked by bad debt write-offs. 
For many, it is a time of crisis. And 
the crisis centers around the market- 
ing man. Pass the tranquilizers, 
please! 

The Chinese have a bit of wisdom 
we will do well to heed here. The 
equivalent of our word “crisis” in 
Chinese is two vharacters—one means 
danger and the other means oppor- 
tunity. We have plenty of both in 
today’s fast-changing market. We 
must not let the dangers obscure the 
opportunities. For those with vision, 
courage, sound plans, good people 
and working capital, the opportunities 
for growth in sales and profits are 
unlimited. 

Troubles Today? 

If you’re having troubles today, 
chances are you'll find them rooted in 
plans and decisions you made 5 to 10 
years ago. Plans and decisions you 
make today won’t remedy the situa- 
tion immediately, but if you made the 
right turns and your board of direc- 
tors is patient, your company can be 
one of the big gainers as the feed 
industry takes further steps toward 
maturity and heads into its next big 
period of growth! 

There is no single right way to 
sound growth and profits, thank good- 
ness. Markets vary widely, and so do 
companies. What’s right for our or- 
ganization, dealers and customers 
may be wrong for yours. My first bit 
of advice, therefore, is to do your 
own thinking. Don’t be spellbound by 
the prophets and soothsayers at trade 
conventions and in the trade press. 
Bear in mind that by the time a prin- 
ciple or concept is being popularly 
touted by all the experts, it’s prob- 
ably already suffering obsolescence, 
and the real thought leaders are 
reaching far beyond it. 

With that deprecating preamble, I 
can now do a little soothsaying about 
“Marketing for Sound Growth,” hop- 
ing you will recognize it as something 
less than immortal: 

1, The profit base on which most of 
us, particularly in the Midwest, will 
build our marketing programs for 
the next 10 years will continue to be 
the family farm. The number will 


shrink some, and their size will in- 
crease some, but they'll continue to 
make up the biggest part of the feed 
market for years to come. Don’t get 
so preoccupied with big deals that you 
neglect today’s customers. 

2. The family farm will survive the 
current production and marketing 
revolution and remain the dominant 
economic unit in animal agriculture. 
Farmers will specialize and mechan- 
ize to get maximum outturn per man- 
hour and dollar of investment, within 
the limits of the available labor of 
the family unit. A volume livestock 
enterprise, so organized, backed up 
with the complementary cropping 
program, and over-all owner-equity 
sufficient to survive temporary rough 
spots, will be hard to beat. But farm- 
ers need sound help in the planning 
of efficient production systems. The 
opportunity to serve is enormous, 
with corresponding feed volume and 
profit. 

3. End product marketing is either 
a problem or an opportunity, depend- 
ing on your point of view. It has been 
the most inefficient part of the agri- 
business complex, but is changing 
rapidly. In the confusion, the feed 
marketing man has his choicest op- 
portunity to serve his customers and 
build a profitable future for himself 
in animal agriculture. Many mistakes 
have been made. Many big gains will 
be made by feed men in the next five 
years. There are no marked trails. 
You need a quick mind and a sharp 
pencil! 

4. Business engineering is the dol- 
lars and cents sense needed to help 
animal agriculture through its pro- 
duction and marketing revolution. In 
the next 10 years, many farmers are 
going to be propelled into large-scale 
poultry and livestock operations, 
without any real business and money 
management experience. In the broil- 
er industry, liberal credit without 
sound cash flow projections and busi- 

(Turn to FULLER, page 46) 
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‘Should Feed Firms Be Involved 
In End Product Marketing?’ 


By G. A. Ensminger 
Albers Milling Co. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Remember the childhood story of 
the town mouse and the country 
mouse? It seems the country mouse 


had the town 
mouse as a house 
guest and in lis- 


tening to the stor- 
ies of that fabu- 
lous city life of 
ease and plenty, 
he decided to visit 
his cousin in the 
city. 

The visit turned 
out to be such a 
nightmare of 
death-defying for- 
ages for food, hairbreadth escapes 
from feline predators and exhausting 
hustle-bustle that the country mouse 
was more than happy to return to his 
rural existence. 

Although this story is a fable, 
there are many feed companies which 
have “come to the city” with market- 
ing plans and ended with such a 
nightmare experience that they have 
gone back to “simple” feed manufac- 
turing. Why did they fail? Did they 
fail because they confused total in- 
tegration with our marketing system 
or were the failures due simply to 
a misunderstanding of the word in- 
tegration and how to apply it? 

Should millers go back “to the 
country” and stay exclusively with 
feed manufacturing? Some feed com- 
panies in the next decade will do just 
that and they will remain in busi- 
ness, but our future lies in a “total 
marketing concept.” Mr. Webster's 
definition of integration is “to bring 
together parts of a whole.” To inte- 
grate means nothing more than to 
profitably complete the marketing 
cycle. 

“Total Marketing Concept” 

A study of the feed industry growth 
in the past 30 years has seen a 
marked trend toward this “total mar- 
keting concept.” At the turn of the 
century the feed business was pri- 
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marily concerned with the making of 
feed. Then feed companies found ex- 
pansion in “making and merchandis- 
ing” their feeds. This was followed 
by new expansion when feed com- 
panies began to make, merchandise 
and move feed direct to consumers. 
The next expansion involved making, 
merchandising, moving and the “mon- 
ey” needed for financing the farmer. 
Today this writer believes there is 
future expansion in the feed industry 
when we look to the “complete mar- 
keting concept” which is a five-step 
program of making, merchandising, 
moving, money and marketing the 
end product of the farmer. 

Let’s look at this question of mar- 
keting step by step. One of the first 
questions to be answered is: “Should 
a feed company involve itself with 
marketing the end product at all?” 

Within the last six months there 
have been more words printed and 
spoken on the surplus of farm prod- 
ucts than at any time in our history. 
Within the maze of printed pages and 
spoken phrases hundreds of plans 
have been projected as solutions. So- 
lutions such as diverting agricultural 
products into industrial and other 
non-farm uses; production controls by 
farmers so they can bargain effec- 
tively and set prices; give-away pro- 
grams to foreign countries and, of 
course, acreage controls. 

The marketing of the end product 
has been surprisingly omitted from 
most of these solutions. 


Marketing Situation 


I hasten to point out that this ar- 
ticle is not a political treatise but 
we must realize that political inter- 


vention is a big factor in marketing 


the farmer’s products. We must be 
aware of the trend in American mar- 
keting systems, and if we see that 
the situation has become such that 
our supposedly free market is head- 
ing for a difficult period, then per- 
haps it is time that we all search 
for a practical replacement. 

Broiler producers already have 
traded a free market for a guaran- 
teed price. The egg producer is turn- 
ing to contracts to get security. Is 
this good for the farmer? Is it good 
for the feed industry? Not only today 
but five years from now? 

Even a casual glance at farm pa- 
pers reflecting the farmer’s viewpoint 
indicates that he is not happy about 
his free marketing situation. Too 
many farmers are voicing the opinion 
that they have little or no control 
of marketing and that it’s time that 
they did. 

Whether they have been misin- 
formed or not, some farmers, in a 
nutshell, believe their share of the 
consumer’s dollar ought to be 50 or 
60% or more. They conclude, in some 
insfances, that the marketing system 
must be either inefficient or that it 
is made up of a group of high profit 
operators. 

Some of both may exist today, but 
this writer believes that our present 
marketing system is more efficient 
and competitive than may at first ap- 
pear. There is much room for im- 
provement in the present marketing 
system, but basically it is sound. We 
have a moral obligation to our farm- 
er customer to help him with his 
marketing. Whether that help is 
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through endorsement or sponsorship 
of marketing systems is incidental to 
our active participation. 

If we do not, the farmer may try 
to do more of his own marketing at 
tremendous cost and loss to him and 
certainly to us, the feed manufac- 
turer. 

An Example 

We are all familiar with the On- 
tario, Canada, Hog Producers Mar- 
keting Assn. This association was 
formed when a group of farmers felt 
the large packers controlled the hog 
market to such an extent that it no 
longer was a free market. 

However, all is not peaches and 
cream in the Ontario hog producers 
marketing set-up. Many people in 
Canada feel that this new system is 
actually compulsory marketing in- 
stead of cooperative marketing and 
there is much room for speculation 
as to whether the system has raised 
prices. This is only one reason why 
it is so important that we receive our 
own marketing practices now. 


Fortunately, I believe that the 
trend among farmers in the U.S. will 
go the other way. That is, the more 
specialized farmers will want to spe- 
cialize in production and leave the 
marketing to established marketing 
people. Many of the merchandising- 
marketing organizations such as the 
American Dairy Assn., the National 
Beef Council, the National Lamb 
Council, ete., are strong, well run 
organizations. The farmer is part and 
parcel of these marketing councils. 
He contributes part of his hard 
earned money to them and they act 
for him in a marketing capacity. 

But certainly the farmer’s income 
is important business to feed manu- 
facturers. Any strengthening of mar- 
keting that can improve farm income 
without jeopardizing the marketing 
system is a joint advantage to both 
farmers and feed manufacturers. 


Second Question 


Now let’s look at the second ques- 
tion voiced by many feed manufac- 


turers. That is: “Isn’t our job just 
to make and market feeds?” 

Perhaps some feed millers have 
made the mistake of keying their ef- 
forts too strongiy with production. I 
speak of production in two ways. Cer- 
tainly over-expansion of broiler or 
turkey production without concern 
for markets has proved dangerous. 
It is also true that the feed industry 
has concerned itself with production 
efficiencies within its mills (a good 
example is automation), but this 
automation has in turn benefited the 
farmer. 

The feed industry has concerned it- 
self with efficiencies in both handling 
and bulk distribution of feeds, and 
these in turn have also benefited the 
farmer. Certainly we have upgraded 
research and quality control of prod- 
ucts. These, too, meant efficiencies 
for us and the farmer. Isn’t it possi- 
ble, then, that the right marketing 

can do the same? 

One of our first steps is to work 
more closely with the grocery trade; 
learn from them what the consumer 
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You'll make better storage, crop drying and bulk feed 
tank installations with WYATT AUGERS... 
because augers by Wyatt are precision built to 
serve as long as the modern facilities they 
help bring to life. When you specify Wyatt 
Augers you're selecting the ultimate 
in expert design, durable materials and 
precise workmanship. You’re meeting your 
most rigid requirements for continuous, 
trouble-free operation. In addition, you’re 
i] eliminating many extraneous problems 
by relying on Wyatt’s exclusive 
. engineering service to develop the 
integrated auger system for your layout. 


is saying about meat, milk or eggs. 
Here’s an example of why that close 
contact with the grocery trade is so 
important : 


In a recent issue of the magazine 
Food Field Reporter, the marketing 
newspaper of the food and grocery 
industry, there appeared a list of 106 
top awards to winners of food mer- 
chandising and marketing programs 
among 5,000 supermarkets across the 
country. 

It is interesting to note that there 
were 18,000 various supermarket pro- 
motions judged between the period of 
July, 1959, and June, 1960. In the 106 
top promotions (and this involves 
new product introduction, deals, cou- 
pons, premiums, contests, menu of- 
fers, displays, consumer advertising 
and trade advertising), there was 
only one promotion winner which in- 
volved milk, meat or eggs. That par- 
ticular promotion happened to be on 
turkeys. 

It is apparent then that the prod- 
ucts that you and I are most con- 
cerned with—meat, milk and eggs— 
are not receiving the emphasis, the 
advertising and the merchandising 
they need at the market level. In 
other words, the housewife is simply 
not aware of the benefits of these 
products because 18,000 other promo- 
tions are catching her eye. It would 
appear then that there is a place for 
feed manufacturers to enter the mar- 
keting field. It would also appear that 
we need to know more about what is 
happening in food markets each year. 


What Makes It Sell? 


First, we must ascertain what it is 
that makes a product sell. Fifty years 
ago an orange was something that a 
few families had at Christmas time. 
In that era very few people knew 
what a grapefruit looked like. Today 
it is almost a social error to eat 
breakfast in a restaurant without 
starting it off with fruit juice. We 
have been “sold” that correct eating 
habits involve fruit juice with break- 
fast. 

Merchandising and marketing have 
instilled the idea that fruit juice is 
the proper source of vitamin C, al- 
though people lived for centuries be- 
fore fruit juices were introduced to 
breakfast. 

It has been, therefore, the “image” 
of fruit juice as the proper food for 
breakfast that has sold this preduct. 
It is apparent that the image of meat, 
milk and eggs must be determined 
and then promoted. Happily these 
three are perhaps the farmer’s most 
promotable items. They certainly can 
fulfill dietary requirements complete- 
ly. Feed manufacturers are complete- 
ly aware of the value of the end 
product produced by the farmer and 
it should be our job to do more in 
the promotion of its sale. 

Carnation - Albers companies re- 
search, production, merchandising, 
advertising and sales efforts are 
largely tied in with the marketing 
of milk, eggs and meat. For example, 
Carnation buys milk from over 60,000 
dairymen. We have spent some hard 
earned dollars in researching the con- 
sumers’ buying habits, not only 
through our own marketing research 
staff but also by one of the top out- 
side marketing agencies. 

In a recent address to the Ameri- 
can Feed Manufacturers Assn., I said, 
“After analyzing our own results, 
editing comments from others, plus 
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GOOD REASONS 
FOR SPECIFYING 
CYREA 


FEED GRADE UREA 


Cyanamid offers (1) a product of highest purity 
and quality (2) stocked in conveniently-located warehouses 
(3) readily available f or f ast delivery. In its new, ultramodern plant, Cyanamid 


produces a feed grade urea unexcelled 
for purity. Its name: CYREA, 


In producing CYREA*, Cyanamid 
uses special quality-control checks 
at every stage of production and 
runs an analysis on every batch 
before bagging. You are assured of 
a feed grade urea that is guaranteed 
42% nitrogen bag after bag. 
Low biuret 

The biuret content of CYREA is 
extremely low. That means rumen 
bacteria are provided with maxi- 
mum amounts of available nitrogen. 


Controlled, micro-prilled 
particle size 

CYREA comes in the form of small, 
rounded beads. These prills are sub- 
jected to several screenings to 
assure a uniform and perfect par- 
ticle size for your feeds. Micro- 
prilling also means CYREA will be 
evenly distributed in the feed. 

Free-flowing, non-bridging 
CYREA flows freely when it’s made— 
and when you use it. That’s because 
each prill is coated. They won’t cake 
or bridge. CYREA is available to you 
in 80-lb. moisture-resistant, poly- 
ethylene-lined multi-wall bags. 

When you order urea feed 
grade, specify CYREA. American 
Cyanamid Company, Agricultural 
Division, New York 20, N. Y. 
*CYREA is American Cyanamid 
Company’s trademark for its urea 
feed compound. 


In addition to direct shipments from the producing plant, CYREA may be obtained 
from eight strategically-located warehouses. One of these warehouses is within 
trucking distance of your mill and fast deliveries of CYREA are assured. 


CYREA 


UREA FEED COMPOUND 


CYANAMID SERVES THE MAN WHO MAKES A BUSINESS OF AGRICULTURE 
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CONVENTION COMMITTEE—The convention committee of the Colorado 
Grain, Milling & Feed Dealers Assn. met recently to make plans for the 36th 
annual association convention to be held at the Denver Hilton Hotel, Feb. 19- 
21, 1961. Shown here, left to right, are Al Gamble, Farmers Union Marketing 
Assn.; Del Ellis, Colorado Milling & Elevator Co.; Kenneth Lloyd, convention 
chairman, Walston & ©o., and Jack Malo, Intermountain Elevator Co. A 
highlight of the 1961 convention will be a specially-designed program attrac- 


tive to all feed dealers. 


contact with chain store buyers, it 
can best be summed up in these com- 
ments. The consumer is looking for 
a food product that is consistent in 
quality and at a fair price.” The first 
key to getting the consumer to buy 
that product is in those words “look- 
ing for.” If the housewife does not 
see the product, she is certainly not 
going to buy it, and the chain store 
people advise us that it is imperative 
that suppliers to the trade understand 
that “the package must be a selling 


tool.” 
Programs Tested 

Within the last several years Al- 
bers Milling Co. has tested several 
advertising and promotional pro- 
grams with eggs on the Pacific Coast. 
All of us in the feed industry have 
worked hard to educate the farmer 
as to the importance of producing a 
quality egg. We have all endorsed and 
promoted pullet flocks because pullets 
produce a higher quality egg. We 
have stressed the importance of gath- 
ering eggs several times a day and 
cooling them properly. It is unfortu- 
nate, however, that we have not car- 
ried this work one step further into 
merchandising these quality eggs at 
the supermarket level. 

Our first advertising program in- 
volved full-page newspaper ads sell- 
ing quality eggs and selling the at- 
tractive package that they came in. 


Egg carton inserts gave recipes and 
menus for the housewife’s use. This 
program, as simple as it was, in- 
creased egg sales in one large west 
coast city by 37% during the promo- 
tion. 

A second program a year later took 
the additional step of promoting qual- 
ity eggs with quality bacon as the 
ideal breakfast. The theme was “Hot 
and Hearty Back to School Break- 
fasts.” Again newspaper ads and four- 
color posters displaying eggs and ba- 
con for supermarket counters were 
used. 


We are pleased to report that we 
were able to get not only the full 
cooperation of a fine meat packing 
concern, but also several egg proc- 
essors. The promotion sold so well 
that many stores ran short of eggs in 
this particular period. 

These examples point out that the 
right effort to merchandise and pro- 
mote farm products can and will pay 
off handsomely. It cannot be done in 
a local area, however, but nationally. 
More important, I believe, is the fact 
that these marketing endeavors can 
be successful without the ironclad in- 
tegration efforts sometimes thought 
necessary, without offering unrealis- 
tie price advantages to farmers, but 
rather by a careful analysis and pro- 
gramming of quality control at the 
farmer level, good packaging, and 


sound merchandising and advertising 
within the limits of a budget. 

Egg marketing offers tremendous 
possibilities. Here’s why: 

We can shorten egg marketing 
channels — that is, get top quality 
eggs into consumption in shorter 
time. The shorter the time from 
farm to home kitchen, the better the 
eggs and the better the market. 

Second, better coordination of egg 
marketing eliminates waste. We will 
have an established market for every 
egg. Well coordinated egg programs 
take advantage of each specialist— 
the producer, the processor, the mar- 
ket man. Coordination combines their 
special talents into efficiency. The 
feed manufacturer will find that this 
coordination means his producers’ 
quality egg will be determined by a 
production program rather than just 
egg grading individually. 

Marketing Concept 

Let's look at a third question which 
comes up when any group of feed 
manufacturers gets together: “Isn't 
marketing too big a business for the 
feed manufacturer?” 

In my same AFMA talk, I said, 
“Food is the end result of feed. Our 
feed industry can prosper in direct 
ratio to the aggressive marketing of 
the end product. Putting it another 
way: The marketing arrangements 
we endorse or sponsor for meat, milk 
and eggs can determine feed sales of 
our companies in the future. 

“The marketing concept is wholly 
dependent upon the consumer. The 
logical approach then is to determine 
what the consumer wants and what 
it takes to get that consumer to spend 
the larger share of the food dollar 
on meat, milk and eggs. Our feed in- 
dustry is directly concerned with 
these consumer wants. The supermar- 
kets reflect consumer demands. 
Here’s an example: 

“We have been hearing more and 
more about specification production. 
This is good for the feed industry. 

“Recently I visited with an execu- 
tive of one of the larger packing com- 
panies that slaughter, process and 
distribute both red meat and poultry. 
The demands being made of them rel- 
ative to carcass size is very exacting. 
For example, beef carcasses must not 
vary more than 50 lb. This meat 
packer feels that specification pro- 
duction will eventually affect all red 
meat and poultry. It affords meat, 
milk and eggs an opportunity to gain 
more of the consumer dollar. 

“We can, by working with our pro- 
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g Standard f the Industry for Liquid Feed 


Suspend from ceiling, 
or mount on floor or 
outside mill. 


Wenger Horizontal Pellet Coolers carry the pellets 
through a bath of exhaust air on an endless wire mesh 
belt that handles pellets from 3/16” to range cube size. 
Variable speed drive on conveyor provides necessary 
speed variation for best cooling and moisture control of 
different size pellets. With no vertical movement of 
pellets and no baffle plates in cooler, ratio of fines is 
greatly reduced. Cooler can be suspended from ceiling 
or mounted on floor. Also available in two-stage 
superimposed coolers, delivering pellets immediately 
under intake of upper cooler. Built in 14, 18, 24 and 30 
ft. lengths . . . capacities of 3 tons to 30 tons per hour. 


Write today for complete (nformation 
(Wenger “Mixer Manvufacturin 


ducers, market the product to the 
exact specifications demanded by the 
supermarket. Specification production 
sets in motion a chain reaction for 
the breeder, the nutritionist, the 
grower and the processor. We are 
all involved. The door is open for us 
to help the farmer meet these specifi- 
cations and market a better product. 
This is just another example of our 
moral obligation to the farmer to 
help him with his marketing. 

“Earlier we mentioned that ‘feed 
sales for the future will probably be 
in direct ratio to the marketing of 
the end product.’ That marketing is 
fast becoming a regional marketing 
trend and will affect the total eco- 
nomics of our marketing systems. 

“Here are a few trends that have 
already taken place. The layer pop- 
ulation is shifting. Turkey population 
is expanding and shifting to the Mid- 
west. Pork production is expanding 
and shifting to the South and West. 

“The main reason for these shifts 
is economics. Production of livestock 
will center where unit costs and dis- 
tribution are the lowest. Products 
will move from one area to another, 
quality considered, in order to obtain 
the highest price. 

“It boils down to what area can 
produce and deliver the best product 
for less. Transportation costs can 
and will determine the premium any 
area can demand for meat, milk or 
eggs. Consumer demands, specifica- 
tion production and greater emphasis 
on efficiency and unit cost are all 
marketing problems which you and I 
as feed manufacturers must be aware 
of. We must be ready and willing to 
advise our farmer customers how 
they can meet each of these goals 
to capture a larger percentage of the 
consumer dollar. 


Trends in Marketing 

“Let’s spend just a moment ana- 
lyzing what some of these trends in 
marketing will be and how they di- 
rectly affect the feed industry: 

“1. Slaughtering of finished cattle 
will move closer to feeder area. 

“2. Egg processing centers will 
move closer to egg production (mills 
will do the same), and in some cases 
on-the-ranch processing may be ad- 
visable, depending on flock size. 

“3. Shifting of broiler processing 
will move closer to producing area. 


“4. Less movement of live hogs: 


from the Midwest to the West for 
slaughtering as the West builds its 
own pork production. 

“5S. Shortening of the marketing 
steps will occur in order to get the 
end product to the consumer at the 
lowest price— elimination of some 
middlemen is apparent.” 

These are all marketing problems 
which affect both the farmer and the 
feed industry. It must be obvious by 
now to all feed manufacturers that 
the marketing of meat, milk and eggs 
will determine not only the plant lo- 
cation of the processors but the mill 
location of the feed manufacturers 
and it will determine our individual 
company position in the feed industry. 
Certainly it will also determine the 
type of people that will be associated 
with our industry. There will be more 
merchandising and advertising dol- 
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“The feed industry can be sure 


of only one thing 


in the next nine years” 


by DEAN MeNEAL, Executive V.P., The Pillsbury Company 


ho would have dreamed, nine years ago, 

that such tremendous changes would take 
place in the feed business? Who had the vision to 
foresee the ground swell toward integration in the 
poultry industry, and the emergence of bulk feed- 
ing as a major factor in agriculture? 

Who ever imagined that poultrymen would 
actually try to retard early production, that feeds 
would be developed to make it possible? 

Yet these things—and many other changes just 
as radical—are here today, commonly accepted, 
in widespread practice. 

If we were unable to anticipate these develop- 
ments nine years ago—or at best, able to sense 
them dimly—how can we forecast the next nine 
years accurately? 


The one sure thing 


We can safely generalize on a number of subjects. 
But we can be absolutely sure of one thing and 
one thing only: continued change. 

America is a country constantly changing. 
Agriculture, and livestock production in particular, 
are industries of change. 

Right or wrong, whether we like it or not, there 
is bound to be a massive change in the size and 
number of American farms. 

There are bound to be changes in the way feeds 
are made, changes in how they’re sold, even 
changes in the animals they’re fed to. 

There is bound to be change in the size and 
location of feed mills. 

Inevitably, there will be changes in the tradi- 
tional manner of marketing eggs and livestock. 
Look how suddenly Chicago is losing its position 
as the key meat packing center of America. Look 
how the poultry flock size is increasing. 

In experiment stations all over the country, new 
varieties of grains and pasture crops are being 
developed—to add further changes to the produc- 
tion of meat, milk and eggs. 

The American farmer’s life is changing, every 
day, every week. Already electric power has helped 
him to mechanize his livestock and poultry enter- 
prises. New methods of automation and mechani- 
zation on the farm are being studied and developed. 


Pillsburys 


Because we believe change is good, because we 
believe progress is impossible without change, 
Pillsbury is going out to meet it. 


Pillsbury welcomes change 


Our research farm at Clinton, Iowa is already 
experimenting with feeds to meet new, accelerated 
feeding practices. Pillsbury nutritionists are 
already studying new ingredients, preparing for 
the changes we know will occur. 

Pillsbury marketing men are taking a fresh 
look at the map of America, to be ready to adjust 
to changing market patterns. 

Pillsbury plant managers are moving ahead in 
plant planning to assure our customers of the 
ultimate in manufacturing techniques. 

Our management has detailed plans ready to 
execute to take advantage of future opportunities 
—for we believe with all our hearts that “change” 
is only another word for “opportunity.” 


We seek men who agree with our 
definition of ‘‘change”’ 
Convinced as we are that the next nine years will 
be full of promise, Pillsbury is eager to add even 
greater strength to our sales and distribution 

organization. 

We want dealers who know why feeders buy 
feed, who know how feeds should be sold, who 
know how feeds should be fed. 

To such men we offer a full line of Pillsbury’s 
Best Feeds they can sell proudly and profitably. 
We offer research facilities and a nutritionist staff 
that have produced some of the most outstanding 
advances in animal nutrition history. 

We offer sales, merchandising and advertising 
support that has been proved effective at the 
dealer level. 

We offer the strength and stability of one of 
America’s leading corporations, famous for proc- 
essing products from the farm and for the farm. 

We offer boundless opportunity. 

If you share our confidence in the future, we 
want to work with you. Write me, Dean McNeal, 
The Pillsbury Co., Minneapolis 2, Minnesota and 
I’ll arrange for an early interview to give you com- 
plete details about your opportunity with Pillsbury. 
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CASTRO'S CHICKEN PLUCKERS 


Hens and eggs for breeding purposes are now being eaten in Cuba, ac- 
cording to a first hand report given by Charles E. McCauley, Seaford, Del, 
at a recent meeting of the Federalsburg, Md., Rotary Club. Mr. McCauley 
has made two trips to Cuba since Fidel Castro defeated the Batista forces. 

Mr. McCauley has been with the Southern States Cooperative for 15 years 
and has served as dicector of feed distribution on the eastern shore of Mary- 
lend. He made a number of trips to Cuba in an effort to establish the poultry 


business there. 
That business is now rapidly 


, Mr. MeCauley said. He cited 


disappearing, 
as an example one mill and hatchery which he helped start. The mill is new 
operating at less than one third capacity due to poor management, he com- 
mented, and Castro’s men didn’t like the 16 incubators and so built their own. 
Mr. McCauley says they are now unable to hatch eggs in any quantity. 


lars spent on helping the farmer mar- 
ket his products.” 


Summary 
In summary, let’s get down to 
some basic programs and facts which 
may be a guide to helping all of us 
determine future steps. 


feed manufacturers do have a moral 
obligation to be of service to the 
farmer in marketing his end product. 

We are all agreed that first the 
farmer must show some active inter- 
est in helping himself in marketing 
his own product. This active interest 
can be in the form of active partici- 


I believe we are all agreed that | pation in marketing his own product. 


This active interest can be in the 
form of active participation in mar- 
keting organizations. Not local pro- 
grams necessarily, for we cannot 
build a strong livestock industry or 
egg industry on the basis of producers 
j their meat and eggs retail. 
We need a national marketing pro- 
gram, but keyed to area production. 
The farmer’s second active interest 
is, of course, financial participation in 
these marketing programs. Poultry 
farmers in southern California are 
taking this step. 


Feed Men’s Participation 

Then if the farmer’s interest in ris 
marketing problems is valid, the feed 
manufacturers can and should add 
their participation. 

Feed manufacturers’ participation 
could possibly come through an ad- 
visory cafi:ciiv. Most feed manufac- 
turers he ve within their organization 
men who ai: specia’ist: in advertis- 
ing, puble relations, merchandising 
and 
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the part of feed manufacturers should 
be financial. By this I mean financial 
assistance in area promotions. It 
probably could be a matching. effort 
with the producer and should be 


of that company. 

We are all aware of the fact that 
marketing in our economy in the past 
few years has become all-important 
and has overshadowed the production 
and processing of the products. We 
are all being forced to provide the 
consumer with the type of product he 
or she has been educated to and at 
the price the consumer is willing to 
pay. The competition for consumer 
preference rather than just consumer 
acceptance will build a stronger feed 
industry, a larger market for feeds 
than any of us thought possible 10 
years ago. 

Feed manufacturers’ interest in 
marketing the end product has many 
advantages: 

1. Our cooperation with the farmer 
in marketing can build and strength- 
en the marketing system already in 
effect. 

2. Our cooperation stays within 
the framework of proven American 
marketing systems. 

3. It maintains both farmer initia- 
tive and farmer incentive 

4. It can do much to upgrade the 
feed manufacturer’s position with his 
farmer customer. 

5. It can enlarge the scope of the 
feed business and strengthen its po- 
sition in American industry. 

The future is indeed a bright one 
for those feed companies who, when 
planning their participation in mar- 
keting programs, keep in mind the 
best interests of the customer, the 
farmer, themselves and the feed in- 
dustry as a whole. 


Quaker Oats Seminar 


CHICAGO — Thirty “Ful-O-Pep” 
dealers and dealer personnel from all 
parts of the country recently attend- 
ed a dealer research and sales semi- 
nar in the Chicago vicinity conduct- 
ed by The Quaker Oats Co. 

The seminar lasted a full week and 
covered all aspects of the modern- 
day feed dealer’s operation. Norman 
Smith, manager of feed sales devel- 
opment for the company, was in 
charge of arrangements. 
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Sell A Complete Line of One-Brand Dairy Feeds. Your name on 
this label can help build sales volume with a One-Brand Dairy- 
Feed Program. 


Sustained dairy-feed sales should start with a Calf Milk Replacer 
bearing your name on the label. With heifers off to a fast, healthy 
start you can promote the sale of other products in your One-Brand 
Dairy-Feed Program to keep them healthy and profitably produc- 
tive throughout the lactation period. 


Why not take advantage of over a century of Borden's experience 
in the dairy industry. Let us provide you with a top-quality Calf 
Milk Replacer to start or add to your One-Brand line. High-Fat 
CMR, a standardized substitute for cow’s milk, is packed in attrac- 
tive 25- or 50-pound bags or 25-pound pails. Easy to mix, each 
pound of CMR contains 10,000 U.S.P. units of vitamin A, 2,000 
units U.S.P. of vitamin D, and 25 mg. of chlortetracycline. The 
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Manufactur® 
SCMPANY 


Your name goes on the outside 


CMR formula is also fortified with 10% choice white grease to 
help produce faster gains and healthier calves. The addition of 
laboratory-made trace mineral mixes assures maximum nutrition 
and optimum suspension characteristics. 


Contact us today. Find out how the new, High-Fat Calf Milk 
Replacer — and our flexible packaging program —can help you 
develop a complete, One-Brand Dairy-Feed Program for increased 
sales and profits. 


orden's feed supplements division 
350 Madison Avenue « New York 17, N. Y. . 
Better products through Borden research 
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Broilers on 
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get top “‘coccy”’ protection... 


require no withdrawal time 


Feed manufacturers, independent re- 
search laboratories and college experi- 
ment stations have made Zoamix® a 
thoroughly pre-tested coccidiostat. Trials 
have been run since 1955. 


If you’re growing birds . . . protec- 
tion and feed conversion are of prime 
importance. Zoamix is as effective as 
any presently available coccidiostat . . . 


more so than 8 of 9. Zoamix is effective 
against the strains known to cause out- 
breaks of coccidiosis. 


The results of comparative feed trials 
are shown in the chart below. Very 
often 10,000 birds will return an extra 
$250.00 profit (frequently much more) 
over flocks fed other coccidiostats. 


RATE OF GAIN 
AND FEED CONVERSION COMPARISONS 


Zoolene* Compared with B 


D 


Number of 15 
Comparative Tests 


23 


Zoalene Superior for 
Weight Goins 


Other Coccidiostat Superior for 
Weight Gains 


No Difference in 
Weight Gains 


Zoalene Superior for 
Feed Conversion 


Other Coccidiostat Superior for 
Feed Conversion 


2 
= 
> 
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No Difference in 
Feed Conversion 


If you’re formulating feed .. . you'll 
appreciate the margins of safety Zoamix 
affords. It’s safe to switch from another 
coccidiostat without a growth setback. 
It’s compatible with commonly used 
additive and feed ingredients and won't 
alter nutritional requirements. Although 
recommended for growing chicks only, 
Zoamix won't cause physical injury if 
mistakenly fed to other farm animals. 
Zoamix can be fed to replacement birds 
as well as broilers. Assaying is simple, 
speedy. Zoamix can be pelleted and re- 
pelleted, will not cake or lose potency 
even when stored for prolonged periods 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MICHIGAN 


MIDLAND, 


*the active ingredient in Zoamix 
. . Or subjected to severe temperature 
fluctuations. 


If you’re a poultry processor. . . 
Zoamix can be fed right up to marketing 
time. No withdrawal time is required. 
Feeding Zoamix results in no change in 
hematology, histology or organ weights 
. .. nor will it impart any “off flavors.” 


You'll fret less . . . profit more by 
adding Zoamix. Stocks available now 
from several warehousing points. For 
aid in registration or technical service 
write: Feed Industry Sales Section, Agri- 
cultural Chemicals Department. 
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Brand 
7 needs a new suit, 4 

I George. His is 


\ so saggy and » 
washed-out. 7 


ri 


Until livestock and poultry start eating feed 
a sacks, it’s what’s inside the bag — the feed’s 
personality — that’s most important. That’s why 
Kent dealers make more money... they move 
more of that feed found inside the Kent bag. 


It’s not the 


suit as much 
as his lifeless 


“Sure a long hard winter, isn't it!" 


WASHINGTON—Potential layers, 
(hens and pullets of laying age plus 
pullets not of laying age) on USS. 
farms Dec. 1 were estimated at 344,- 
937,000—3% below a year earlier and 
11% below the 1949-58 average, the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture re- 
ports. 

Decreases were 8% in the north 
Atlantic and the west north central, 
and 5% in the east north central 
states. Potential layers were 10% 
above a year earlier in the West and 
2% in the south Atlantic. There was 
no change in ‘the south central re- 
gion, reports the USDA. 

The number of layers on Dec. 1, 
1960, totaled 304,642,000, compared 
with 317,483,000 on Dec. 1 a year ago 
—a decrease of 4%. This is the lowest 
number for the date since 1937. 

Pullets not of laying age on Dec. 
1 totaled 40,295,000—10% above a 
year earlier. Holdings were above 
last year in all regions except the 
north Atlantic where there was a 
4% decrease. Increases were 21% in 
the south central, 18% in the West, 
10% in the south Atlantic and 5% 
in the east north central and west 
north central regions, reports the 
USDA. 

The rate of lay on Dec. 1, 1960, was 
518 eggs per 100 layers, compared 
with 51.2 eggs on the same date last 
year. 

November Egg Production 

Egg production decreased in No- 
vember. Farm flocks laid 4,597 mil- 
lion eggs during November, 1960— 
4% less than in November, 1959. De- 
creases from last year were 10% in 
the north Atlantic, 8% in the west 
north central, 5% in the east north 
central and 2% in the south central 
states. The West recorded a 6% in- 
crease, while in the south Atlantic 
there was no change. The nation’s 


Potential Layers Down 3%: USDA 


laying flock averaged 300,604,000 lay- 
ers during November, 5% below No- 
vember, 1959. Layer numbers de- 
creased in all regions except the 
West, the USDA reports. 

Egg production per layer during 
November was 15.3, compared with 
15.2 eggs in November, 1959. 

Prices received by egg producers in 
mid-November averaged 45.6¢ per 
doz,. compared with 43.4¢ a month 
earlier and 31.5¢ a year earlier. The 
November price trends in the nation’s 
egg markets were gradually upward 
until Thanksgiving. After Thanks- 
giving, prices on large and mediums 
declined sharply in some markets, 
but on smalls remained mostly un- 
changed. At the close of the month, 
prices averaged about 19-20¢ above a 
year earlier on large, 20-21¢ higher 
on mediums and 15-16¢ higher on 
smalls, the USDA reported. 


Memphis Hay 
Assn. Elects Officers 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—T. A. Newton 
of Humphreys Mills was elected presi- 
dent of the Memphis Grain and Hay 
Assn. for 1961, succeeding Jack Z. 
Gordon of the Continental Grain Co. 

Elected vice president was E. W. 
Abbott of the Norris Grain Co. Of- 
ficers named to the board include 
Mr. Gordon; Bruce Ballew, Farmers 
Milling & Elevator Co; J. S. Harp- 
ster, Standard Commission Co.; Cary 
H. Humphries, Cargill, Inc., and S. 
Tate Pease, Jr., S. T. Pease, Jr., & Co. 

The election and a buffet luncheon 
were held at the Board of Trade and 
Memphis Cotton Exchange directors’ 
room. 

The association is the subsidiary of 
the Memphis Board of Trade which 
operates the board’s grain inspection 
department. 


TABLE 1. Hens and Pullets of Laying Age, Pullets Not of Laying Age, Potential 
Layers and Eggs iaid Per 100 Layers on Farms, Dec. 1, 1960 


United 


North &. North W.North South South 
Year Atlantic Central Central Atlantic Central Western States 


Hens and Pullets of Laying Age on Forms (thousands) 


2 1949-58 laverage) ........ 59,372 68,149 95,751 33,467 52,650 37,515 346,903 
51,319 59,20! 83,792 37,317 45,988 39,866 317,483 
46,982 55,865 76,402 37,350 44,600 43,443 304,642 
Pullets Not of Laying Age on Farms (thousands) 
1949-58 laverage) ........ 5,468 5,431 9,641 5,960 8,980 5,329 40,808 
UEP déccnvcsnvavensonceet 5,970 4,027 7,381 6,243 6,336 6,770 36,727 
vas 5,754 4,243 7,774 6,866 7,662 40, 
Potential Loyers on Farms* (thousands) 
1949-58 (average) ........ 64,839 73,580 105,392 39,427 51,4630 42,844 387,711 
FU. <cacdedengrepecececse 57,289 63,228 91,173 43,560 $2,324 46,636 354,210 
52,736 60,108 84,176 44,216 52,262 51,439 344,937 
Eggs Laid Per 100 Leyers on Farms (number) 
1949-58 (average) ........ 51.3 48.0 45.2 39.6 32.4 50.5 4.9 
THE FEED WITHOUT A FILLER CUE: sus coccccscereusiosss 54.9 54.3 51.0 49.9 38.7 58.0 $1.2 
ch 54.7 54.8 52.3 50.1 40.7 56.8 51.8 
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Vertical 
Screw 
Elevator 


Grain Blower 
& Exhaust Fan 


Bucket 
Elevator 


‘ 
Cob Crusher for making Corn Cutter and Grader Vertical Feed Mixer Corn Sheller with blowers 
Poultry Litter with Aspirator Y_ to 5 tons and larger for grain and cobs 
~ 
Forced Air Carloader Remote Change Twin Molasses Mixer Corn Scalper with or Chain Drag in double and 
with motor or belt drive Hommermill without air cleaner single geared types 


‘= 
=| 
Electric Truck Hoist Instant Change Hammermills Portable Screw Elevator Combined Sheller- Finger Type Corn Crusher 
cuts handling costs 12”, 16”, 20”, 24” sizes Cleaner and Feed Regulator 


The Duplex Mill & Manufacturing Check Herel 


Company Springfield, Ohio 


Yes, I'm interested in the KELLY DUPLEX machinery checked () Chain Drag ri) 
at the right. Please send me full information on these mo- Electric Truck Hoist 
» Vertical Feed Mixer 2 
chines without any obligation. 
Hammermill 
Twin Molasses Mixer 4 
NAME Vertical Screw Elevator 4 
Portable Bulk Scale Portable Screw Elevator 
for on-the-spot weighing Bucket Elevator 5 
Pit Auger 


TEL. NO. Corn Crusher—Regulator 6 
Corn Sheller with Blowers 
Portable Bulk Scate 
CcITY_ STATE Pitiess Corn Sheller 
Combined Shelier-Cleaner 
(] Information on Free Mill Planning and Layout Service Gyrating Cleaner 


Corn Scaiper 
Corn Cutter and Grader 
Cob Crusher 
Electric Bag Cleaner 

| Forced Air Corloader 
Magnetic Separator 
Groin Feeder 
Grain Blower 
Complete Line Catalog 


Pit Auger or 
Ear Corn Conveyor 
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These KELLY 0UPLEX machines work together 
to give you “extra profits on grain handling 


Designed to unload trucks in less time and with less power . . . and 
ruggedly constructed to assure trouble-free performance and long 
life .. . the Kelly Duplex Electric Truck Hoist brings top speed, 

efficiency and econ= ny to your grain handling operation. 


All welded steel construction, tough steel cable, heavy duty 

motor and special gearing combine to lift loads with absolute ease 
and safety. Positive action switch controls all raising and lowering 
— lifts truck to any height up to 15 feet, stops operation instantly 

at any point, holds truck at desired angle for any length of 

time. The entire hoist moves freely on an overhead steel track (so 
flanged that wheels cannot “jump the track” regardless of stress) 
... can easily be positioned for unloading into any number of dump 
sinks. Available in any width and powered to meet your 
requirements, this machine can be furnished with either a ramp 

or a mat type cradle. Mail card today for full details. 


Kelly Duplex Dou- 
ble Chain Drag 
with variable 
speed contro! 


As grain dump drags . . . as conveyors . . . as feeders for hammermills, 
corn shellers or other machinery—Kelly Duplex Chain Drags are unsur- 
passed for steady, even delivery of grain and ear corn. Single chain 
drags have V-trough construction—choice of wood or steel box. Double 
chain drags are made entirely of welded steel—are available with 12”, 
16”, 20” or 24” wide beds, All drags can be made in any length with 
either single or double gear reduction . . . can be powered by motor 
or belt drive . . . and can be furnished with variable speed control. 
Mail card for full details. 


FIRST CLASS 
a PERMIT NO. 72 


.. prevents overloading 


of hammermill improves 
efficiency 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


VIA AIR MAIL 


BUSINESS REPLY CARD 


NO POSTAGE STAMP NECESSARY IF MAILED IN THE UNITED STATES 


An automatic motor control that pre- 
vents a hammermill feeder from 
causing ampere fluctuation on the 
h mill is available at extra cost 
on Kelly Duplex Chain Drags and Pit 
Augers. This contro! connects to both 
the hammermill motor and the feeder 
motor. If the hammermill motor be- 
gins to show an overload due to 
excessively rapid feeding—the motor 
on the feeder automatically stops 
until the load passes—then auto- 
matically starts again. 


POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY 


THE DUPLEX MILL & MFG. CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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DR. LeGEAR — Hal Smith, catcher 
for the St. Louis Cardinals, left, is 
shown redeeming the first coupon in 
the 1961 Dr. LeGear promotion at the 
Chesterfield Elevator & Feed Store, 
Chesterfield, Mo. Accepting the cou- 
pon and making the sale of Dr. Le- 
Gear Plus is Herb Autenrieth, pro- 
prietor of the store. Fifteen million 
coupons will circulate throughout the 
country, making it possible for Amer- 
ican farmers to save on Dr. LeGear 
animal health remedies in 1961, ac- 
cording to the company announce- 
ment. The money saving coupons will 
appear in a series of advertisements 
as the Dr. LeGear Co., St. Louis, 
launches its new program. 


Dr. M. E. Ensminger 
Gets Teacher Award 


CHICAGO — The Distinguished 
Teacher Award of the American So- 
ciety of Animal Production has been 
presented to Dr. M. E. Ensminger, 
chairman, department of animal 
science, Washington State University. 

The award consisting of $1,000 
and a plaque is sponsored by Swift 
& Co. The presentation was the sec- 
ond ever made by the society. 

In accepting the award, Dr. Ens- 
minger said, “This coveted award— 
$1,000 and a beautiful hand wrought 
copper plaque for my study—made 
me very happy and most humble. Al- 
though the presentation citation was 
grossly exaggerated, I loved the im- 
pulse back of it.” 

A native of Stover, Mo., Dr. Ens- 
minger received his B.S. and MS. 
degrees from the University of Mis- 
souri and his Ph.D. degree from the 
University of Minnesota. He has been 
on the faculties of State Teachers 
College, Maryville, Mo., the Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts and Washington 
State University. 

Dr. Ensminger is a past president 
of the western section of the Ameri- 
can Society of Animal Production. 
He is the author of six text books 
and has written about 300 popular 
and technical articles. 


FILLS THE BILL 


For Timely, Useful 
Industry Information 
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Adequate Floor Space 
Helps Fattening Pigs 


CHICAGO—Fattening hogs make 
the best gains when they have plenty 
of floor space, animal research sci- 
entists reported at the recent meet- 
ing of the American Society of Ani- 
mal Production held in Chicago. 

In order to see just how impor- 
tant space is to fattening hogs, re- 
searchers Wingert and Knodt, Car- 
gill-Nutrena Research Farm, Elk 
River, Minn., conducted a one-month 
trial. The hogs given 13 sq. ft. of 
total floor space per head during the 
finishing period gained 11.3% faster 
on 6.5% less feed per unit of gain 
than a similar group provided 9 sq. 
ft. of total floor space each. 

In a second 28-day trial with three 
groups of 49 head each, the pigs 
started at 146 lb. average weight 
and finished at about 200 lb. Here 
are the results: 

Pigs having 19.6 sq. ft. of floor 
space per animal recorded average 


daily gains of 2.11 lb. on 339.3 Ib. 
of feed per cwt. of gain; pigs with 
14.7 sq. ft. gained an average of 
2.01 Ib. on 357.1 Ib. feed per cwt. of 
gain, and pigs with 9.8 sq. ft. gained 
an average of 1.61 lb. on 428.7 Ib. 
of feed per cwt. of gain. 

The number of pigs lame and un- 
able to. walk at the end of the trial 
was smallest with the pigs having 
19.6 sq. ft. space, while the great- 
est incidence of lameness occurred 
in the lot providing only 9 sq. ft. 
of space. 

A projection performed by the sci- 
entists was based on a cost of $60.40 
a ton for the complete, pelleted diet, 
the actual sale price of the hogs, and 
the assumption that three groups of 
hogs a year could be fed out with this 
equipment over a period of 15 years. 
It shows that the space allocation 
of 14.7 sq. ft. per pig would reduce 
the feed costs $2,822.45, and the low- 
er injury and lameness rate would 
reduce these losses by $4,973.85, when 
compared to pigs raised in a lot 
providing only 9.8 sq. ft. of space. 
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Corn Foundation 


Reelects Officers 


NEW YORK—tTrustees of Corn In- 
dustries Research Foundation, Inc., 
at their annual meeting here reelect- 
ed Frank K. Greenwall as president, 
and reinstalled other incumbent of- 
ficers for a term of one year. Mr. 
Greenwall, who has headed the foun- 
dation during 1960, is chairman of 
the board of National Starch & 
Chemical Corp., New York. 

The foundation trustees also re- 
elected William T. Brady and A. E. 
Staley, Jr., as vice presidents. Mr. 
Brady is chairman of Corn Products 
Co., New York. Mr. Staley is chair- 
man of A. E. Staley Manufacturing 
Co., Decatur, IL 

Floyd J. Hosking, executive vice 
president and treasurer of the foun- 
dation for the past several years, was 
reelected to these posts. Mr. Hosking 
is chief staff officer of the founda- 
tion at its Washington headquarters. 


BLATCHFORD’S ’60 
BONUS BONANZA! 


EVERYONE CAN GET A BONUS! 


these... plus other bonus prizes... 


NEW 


‘BIG PRIZES® 


gon all products! 
grou Get Them 


Now! é 


VM 


NEW PROFIT 


OPPORTUNITY 


For Distributors 


and Dealers! 
baa 


DEALERS! 
DISTRIBUTORS! 


WRITE NOW FOR YOUR BONUS BONANZA BROCHURE! 


Ja fo. ras 


MAIN | ANT AND 
WAUKEGAH, 


Midwest Plant Des Moines, lowe. 


West Coast Division Nampe, idaho 


v 
Blatchford Calf Meal Co. 
a Waukegan, lilinols—Dept. 2120 
Please RUSH to me the Blatchford '60 


BONUS BONANZA Brochure that shows 
BONUS PRIZES | get right now! 


YES! 


NOW Blatchford goes all out to make 1960 your 
biggest Blatchford profit year! Write today for details 
on this sensational new BONUS BONANZA Bilatch- 
ford’s has for you. See the Bonuses you make, right now. 
This is the BONUS everyone cashes ia on right now! 


loma Retailer Distributor 
NAME 
FIRM 
4 ADDRESS_ 
ia city STATE. 
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What It Takes to Make Poultry Feeds 


The use of electronic computers to calculate least-cost 
formulas has called for the development of more extensive 
and more exact specifications for feeds, Dr. H. R. Bird 


notes. Here he presents his poultry feed specifications. 


who has spent 25 


years 
formulating poultry feeds should have 


encountered all the problems and ex- 
plored all the angles of this intriguing 
game. But there is always something 
new. In the last few years, the use of 
electronic computers to calculate 
least-cost formulas has called for the 
development of more extensive and 
more exact specifications for feeds. 
To be sure, every formulator always 
had a set of specifications—some that 
were carefully formulated in the cere- 
brurm and some that were so far down 
in the sub-conscious that he didn't 
know they were there. Five percent 
of ingredient A supplies enough of 
nutrient X so one doesn’t have to be 
concerned about levels, but if A isn’t 
used, then it becomes necessary to 
calculate levels of X supplied by all 
ingredients, and a commercial! supple- 
ment may have to be used. The re- 


By Dr. H. R. Bird 
University of Wisconsin 


quirement of chicks for nutrient Y 
varies from 0.2 to 0.4%, depending on 
the level of vitamin Z. Ingredient B 
is a good source of two important 
amino acids, but it’s undesirably low 
in energy and is subject to too much 
fluctuation in cost. 
Lacks Initiative 

As a helper for the feed formulator, 
an electronic computer is at the same 
time amazingly efficient and disgust- 
ingly lacking in initiative. Given the 
right information, it can calculate a 
least-cost formula in the time it 
would take a Wisconsin Ph.D. to get 
his thoughts transferred from last 
Saturday’s football game to the for- 
mula sheet on his desk. But it never 
looks up the current price quotations 
on soybean oil meal, never writes in 
for the latest NRC report on nutrient 
requirements, and doesn’t seem to 


Obviously if the man who formv- 
lates feed and the computer are to 
get together, the former will have to 
dig out of his mental attic all the dis- 
jointed, unrelated research data, edu- 
cated opinions and folklore, dust off 


show the computer the exact limits 
in which it is free to operate. 

There must be several different 
kinds of specifications. First, the min- 
imum levels of all essential nutrients 
have to be specified, and this will be 
subject matter enough for this arti- 
cle. However, it is also necessary to 
specify maximum levels of some feed 
ingredients that are unpalatable, high 
in fiber, not readily available in large 
quantity or are subject to other dis- 


TABLE 1. Specifications for Poultry Feeds—Vitamins and Trace Minerals 
Levels of These Nutrients Per Pound of Feed Should Be Not Less Than the Indicated Figures 


Starting Growing Starting Growing 
chickens chickens Laying Breeding poults turkeys Breeding 
0-8 weeks 8-18 weeks hens hens 0-8 weeks 8-16 weeks turkeys 
Vitamin A activity U.S.P. units .........65 2400 2400 4000 4000 4800 4800 4800 
Vitamin BD, 140 140 340 340 600 600 600 
10 s° 15 15 10 1s 
0.3 0.3 0.1* 0.2* 0.3* 0.3* 0.2* 
1.0 1.0° 1.0* 1.0" 1.0* 1.0* 1.0* 
1.6 1.0 1.2 2.1 2.1 1.5 1.8 
Pantothenic acid, Mg. «6... cccceeccccneeee 5.0 $.0 2.5 5.0 6.0 6.0 8.8 
15.0 6.0 6.0° 6.0* 38.0 12.0° 6.0* 
1.6 1.6 16 1.6 1.6* 1.6* 1.6* 
0.05 0.05 0.05 0.05 0.05 0.05* 0.05" 
600 400 400 400 750 400 400 
0.3 0.25 0.13 0.20 0.5 0.4* 0.4* 
Bia, cece 0.005 0.001 0.001 0.003 0.005 0.001 0.003 
25 10 1s 25 25 15 
0.5 0.2 0.2 0.5 0.5 0.2 0.5 
Magnesium, 220 220 220° 220° 220° 220° 220° 
9.0 9.0, 9.0* 9.0* 9.0* 9.0° 9.0° 
0.9 0.9 0.9" 0.9° 0.9* 0.9* 0.9* 
20.0 20.0 10.0 10.0 25.0 25.0 10.0 
*Figures based on analogy because of lack of information on requirement of this class of poultry for this nutrient. 
**These nutrients could be omitted from the specification. They would always be present at adequate levels. 
TABLE 2. Specifications for Poultry Feeds—Major Mineral Elements 
Starting Growing Starting Growing 
chickens chickens Laying Breeding poults turkeys Breeding 
0-8 weeks 8-18 weeks hens hens 0-8 weeks 8-16 weeks turkeys 
1.0 1.0 2.25 2.25 2.0 1.5 2.25 
0.46 0.6 046 0.6 10 0.8 0.8 
0.15 0.15 0.15 0.15 0.15 0.15 0.15 
0.2 0.15 0.2° 0.2° 0.2" 0.15* 0.2° 


*Same as Table |. 


TABLE 3. Specifications for Poultry Feeds—Productive Energy, Protein and Amino Acids (Per Pound of Feed) 
Levels of Amino Acids Should Be Not Less Than the Figures Indicated 


—Flock replacement— Laying and Starting Growing 
0-6 weeks 6-9 weeks pullets (egg type) breeding hens, poults turkeys 
0-8 weeks 8-20 weeks egg type 0-8 weeks 8-16 weeks 

Productive energy, Cal. 950-1100 950-1100 900-950 850-950 900-950 850-950 900-1050 
23 20 20 1s 1s 28 17-20 
TW 14 1.2 1.2 09 0.9 16 1.0 
1.2 1.0 1.0 0.75 0.6" 1.0 0.46 
0.35 0.3 0.3 0.24 0.2* 0.4* 0.25° 
Th 0.7 0% 04 0.45 0.5 0.84 0.5 
GD 16 1.4 1.4 1.05 1.2 2.0° 1.2° 
1.2 1.0 1.0 0.75 0.50 15 0.9 
0.52 0.45 0.45 0.33 0.28 0.52 0.3 
Cystine or methionine, % 0.40 0.35 0.35 0.27 0.25 0.35 0.2 

Total sulfur amino acids .........0000. 0.92 0.80 0.80 0.60 0.53 0.87 0.5 
0.80 0.7 07 0.53 0.5° 1.0* 0.6* 
Tyrosine or phenylalanine, % .........6.55 0.80 0.7 0.7 0.53 0.5° 1.0° 0.6* 

1.60 14 14 1.06 1.0* 2.0° 1.2* 
0.70 06 0.6 0.45 04 0.84* 0.5* 
0.23 0.2 0.2 0.15 0.15 0.26 0.15 
0.92 0.8 0.8 0.66 0.60° 0.65* 


*Same as Table |. 


Dr. H. RB. Bird 


AUTHOR—Dr. Bird nas chair- 
man of the department of poultry 
husbandry at the University of Wis- 
consin since 1953. He received his 
bachelor’s degree in 1933, master’s 
degree in 1935 and his doctor’s de- 
gree in 1938, all from the University 
of Wisconsin. From 1938 to 1944, he 
served as associate professor of poul- 
try nutrition at the University of 
Maryland, Subsequently, he was bio- 
chemist in charge of poultry nutrition 
investigations for the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Beltsville, Md. 


advantages. And it is necessary to 
specify for some mashes minimum 
levels of some ingredients that pro- 
vide unidentified nutrients, or that 
enhance palatability, or that have 
other desirable characteristics. 

One thing that the nutritionist is 
likely to discover when he starts to 
prepare his specifications for the com- 
puter is that the table he carries in 
his head has a lot of blank spaces 
or question marks in it. He is ac- 
customed to making safe allowances 
for some of these and ignoring others 
in the assurance that some nutrients 
are provided in such quantity by ev- 
ery-day feedstuffs that a deficiency 
weuld be impossible. But how does 
the computer know this? What can 
it do with question marks? 

No Question Marks 

So there are no blanks or question 
marks in Tables 1, 2 or 3. Why should 
there be? A man who is willing to 
stick his neck out and select, out of 
all the conflicting reports, one figure 
to recommend as the vitamin A level 
in broiler mash shouldn’t hesitate to 
stick his neck out again and put down 
a figure for the vitamin K content 
of a laying mash. In the latter case 
no one can contradict him effectively 
because there is no evidence at all. 
Therefore, instead of blanks, the ta- 
bles contain some figures that are 
marked with asterisks, and the aster- 
isks mean, as the footnote states, that 
these figures are based on analogy 
because of the lack of direct evidence. 
The risk involved in using such fig- 
ures is believed to be negligible. Af- 
ter all, why do the blanks continue 
to exist in our knowledge of nutrient 
requirements? It is primarily because 
there is no evidence that deficiency 
ever occurs in birds fed practical di- 
ets. The laying hen’s quantitative re- 
quirements for vitamin E and K, thia- 
mine, niacin, magnesium, iron and 
copper have never been established 
because grains and protein supple- 
ments provide enough of these nutri- 
ents—for the laying hen. This is not 
a good reason, scientifically, for neg- 
lecting these fields, but the fact re- 
mains that a large proportion of the 
research in poultry nutrition is di- 
rected by practical consideraticns. 

If this is true, why include these 
figures in the tables at all? Or why 
include the nutrients like thiamine, 
marked with double asterisks? The 
footnote says these “could be omitted 
from the specifications. They would 


| care whether the formulas it turns | 
out will be palatable or nauseating | 
to the chicken. 
the cobwebs and arrange these mate- 
rials in a set of specifications that will ; 
| 
| | 
= 
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FARM STORES NEED TRAFFIC 


(Like any other store) 


and ST 


aw 


Sterling Halite Ice Melting Crystals 
—in demand all winter long. Every 
storm brings a rush of customers for 
Halite Melting Crystals to remove dan- 
gerous, slippery ice from steps, drive- 
ways, loading docks, etc. Halite Melting 
Crystals are colorfully packaged in 10- 
lb. bags for hand sprinkling, 25-Ib. 
bags with a convenient carrying handle, 
or 100-lb. bags for the large-user. Dis- 
play this profit-maker, establish your 
store as the place to get Halite in an 
emergency! 


INTERNATIONAL<S 


Clarks Summit, 
Service & Research are the extras 


| Your Sheep need 
Phenothiazine for 
i Internal 
Parasite 

Control 


Feed em a 4 
10% Pheno 


ERLING SALT products build traffic! 


(Sell the winter line) 


Sterling Water Softener Salt—A Sale- 
a-month. Here’s a steady money-maker 
that brings people to your store regu- 
larly. It creates.the opportunity for you 
to sell these people other products. 
City and country home, farm, indus- 
trial and institutional business is avail- 
able to you. And Sterling is the really 
complete line of water softener salt for 
all units. Promote Sterling Water Sof- 
tener Salt. 50- and 100-Ib. bags of 
Sterling Rock Salt or the all-purpose 
Sterling Brine Buttons are real profit- 
makers. 


TERLING 
SALT 


+ 
| FEED 
DEER’ 
SALT 95 3 


PLAN 


Sterling Blusalt and Sterling Granu- 
lated Salt for grist mixes and free 
choice feeding—in bags or blocks—are 
steady profit-makers all year ‘round. 
Blusalt contains salt plus iron, man- 
ganese, sulfate sulfur, iodine, copper, 
cobalt, zinc—all essential for more 
meat and milk production. And if 
you're mixing feed, there’s a Sterling 
trace mineral mixing salt specifically 
designed to meet your needs. For 
farm flocks of sheep, offer Sterling 
Green'salt —trace mineral salt plus 
10% pheno. 


SALT COMPANY 


Pennsylvania 
in STERLING FARM & FEED SALT 


. 
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; 
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SALSBURY MANAGERS IN TRAINING—Part of the recent annual mar- 
keting meeting conducted by Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories, Charles City, Iowa, 
included a series of training sessions which all territory managers attended. 
Here, a group of territory managers listens while Dr. Reed Rumsey, head of 
the firm's biologics production facilities, discusses proper vaccination. In the 
group are R. L. Turner, Brookfield, Mo.; E, F. Barnard, Hutchinson, Kansas; 
Jack Dinkel, Oskaloosa, Iowa; Ed Doxey, Huntsville, Ala.; Don W. Cummins, 
Decatur, Ga.; F. W. Fisher, Leola, Pa.; C. W. Telfer, Port Royal, Pa.; W. R. 
Abram, Russell Springs, Ky.; H. A. Lamphere, Minneapolis; O. G. Salsbury, 
Bloomington, Ind., and Jack Weber, Exeter, Ontario, Canadian distributor. 
The annual marketing meeting was held at Mason City, Iowa. 


always be present at adequate levels.” 
They surely would be adequate if a 
nutritionist were doing the figuring 
and formulating. But who knows 
what a computer, in its naivete, might 
do if these limitations were removed? 
Remarks on Tables 

Some of my colleagues, upon being 
shown the figures in Table 1, re- 
marked that the vitamin A values 
are too high and the water soluble 
vitamins too low. The vitamin A 
values are higher than necessary if 
a highly stable source of vitamin A 
is used. But I'm not sure that every- 
body is using stabilized vitamin A 
or that all stabilized A is equally well 
stabilized. The figures for water solu- 
ble vitamins were set in accordance 
with the literature, my experience 
and my conscience. It is hoped that 
not more than two of these three fac- 
tors are subject to change; but, in 
any case, the figures are subject to 
revision on the basis of new literature 
and new experience. 

In general, the figures for the wa- 
ter-soluble vitamins include a 20% 
margin of safety over the require- 
ments. Larger margins of safety were 


applied for vitamins A and D; name- 
ly, 100% and 50%, respectively. 

All of the figures in Table 1 are 
minimum figures. The designated 
feeds should contain at least these 
quantities of nutrients. It is not nec- 
essary to set maximum permitted lev- 
els of these nutrients. Some are toxic 
at very high levels, but the usual 
feedstuffs would not provide such lev- 
els, and there would be no reason to 
do so by abuse of special supplements. 

Minerals 

Calcium and phosphorus, which are 
listed with the major minerals in Ta- 
ble 2 have been the subjects of as 
much research as almost any other 
nutrient chickens require. Yet both 
are involved in controversy. The rec- 
ommended levels of calcium and phos- 
phorus for growing chickens and tur- 
keys after eight weeks of age may 
be too high (O'Rourke et al., Poultry 
Sci. 34:47, 1955; Sullivan, Poultry 
Sci. 38:1252, 1959). The recommend- 
ed level of calcium for laying hens 
may be too low, especially in hot 
weather. (Titus, 11th California Ani- 
mal Industry Conference Proceed- 
ings, Fresno, Oct. 20, 1958; Petersen 


et al., Idaho Agr. Exp. Sta. Res. Bul. 
44, 1960.) The use of high levels of 
calcium in hot weather seems to offer 
hope of better egg shells. In appl ying 
this information one would need to 
remember that a high level of finely 
ground calcium carbonate, limestone 
or oyster shell may result in a dusty, 
unpalatable mash. 

The sodium level in Table 2 is 
equivalent to 0.37% of common salt. 
Some commercial feeds contain only 
025% of added salt. This may be 
enough if the feed also contains some 
fish meal or fish solubles, but is prob- 
ably not enough in an otherwise salt- 
less mash. Salt levels are often re- 
duced to solve the problem of wet 
droppings. But a laxative condition 
does not necessarily mean that the 
salt level is too high—or even ade- 
quate. There are other laxative in- 
gredients besides salt. 

The figures in Table 2, like those 
in Table 1, are minimum values. 
Feeds should contain at least this 
much. Probably a maximum value 
should also be specified for the nutri- 
ents in Table 2. Except for the cal- 
cium for laying and breeding hens 
and turkeys, it would be desirable to 
avoid exceeding any of the figures in 
Table 2 by more than 50%. That is, 
for starting chicks, the maximum 
calcium would be 1.5, the maximum 
phosphorus 0.9, etc. This is a con- 
servative recommendation, and there 
is good reason to be conservative. Ex- 
cess minerals, even if harmless, act 
as diluents of the energy and protein. 


Energy and Protein 


That brings us to Table 3, and in 
one important respect, this is the 
least satisfactory of the three. Re- 
member that we are attempting to 
draw up specifications for a com- 
puter, so the computer can compute 
the least-cost formula that can be 
computed. But to an important de- 
gree the levels of nutrients in Table 3 
represent my opinion with respect to 
most economical levels. The most eco- 
nomical level of a vitamin or trace 
mineral is the lowest level that will 
support maximal performance. Not so 
for energy, protein and essential ami- 
no acids. Provided all are kept prop- 
erly in balance—for the growing bird, 
&t least—performance keeps on im- 
proving as concentration is increased, 
and the limit has not been reached. 
The trouble is that, beyond a certain 
point, the cost of the higher levels 
of energy and high quality protein 
becomes prohibitive. This is an inter- 
esting problem in itself which some- 


VACCINE MILESTONE — Dr. Tevis 
M. Goldhaft (left), Vineland (N.J.) 
Poultry Laboratories, presents a 
plaque commemorating contributions 
of the LaSota family toward the con- 
trol of Newcastle disease to Adam 
LaSota, Springfield, N.J. The plaque 
also marked the production of the 
two billionth dose of vaccine using 
the strain of virus first isolated on 
the farm of the late Peter LaSota. 
The discovery and research were con- 
ducted by the late Dr. Fred R. Beau- 
detter, Rutgers University patholo- 
gist. 


one should formulate for an electron- 
ic solution, taking into account costs 
of the various energy and protein 
sources and prices of poultry prod- 
ucts. 

At any rate, the figures in Table 3 
are all nicely in balance with each 
other on the basis of the best avail- 
able information; and some of the 
best available is none too good. Ab- 
solute values are based on my opinion 
as to the most economical levels at 
present ingredient costs. A radical 
drop in the cost of fat, for example, 
would make it necessary to change 
every figure in Table 3. 

So these are my specifications. No 
doubt they will stir up some disagree- 
ment. There will be some who prefer 
other figures. There will be some who 
would like to specify first of all that 
the computer produce a formula that 
will sell. Others would like to specify 
a fool-proof formula that would be 
trouble free. I’d like to find an elec- 
tronic machine that would write ar- 
ticles on what it takes to make poul- 
try feeds, but so far I haven’t found 
a lubricant that will permit the ma- 
chine to handie such a large volume 
of dry material. 


MAYO SHELL CORP. 
Houston, Texas 


Send us samples and carlot quotations on Mayo's 
Snow-Flake Oyster Shell. 


(CLIP OUT—FOLD OVER—FASTEN—MAIL) 
No 
Postage Stamp 
Necessary 
If Mailed in the 
United States 
BUSINESS REPLY MAIL 
First Class Permit No. 698, Houston, Texas 
MAYO SHELL CORP. 
P. O. Box 784 
Houston 1, Texas 


HERE IS WHY— 


@ Has greater eye 


shell per bag. 


USE BUSINESS REPLY MAIL 
AT LEFT—NO OBLIGATION 


@ No waste—thus more usable 


@ Service you will appreciate. 


50 LBS. 


NET 
AYO'S 


NEW-IMPROVED 


PURE REEF 


OYSTER SHELL 


100% 
TRIPLE SCREENED: KILN DRIED 
97% CALCIUM CARBONATE 


MAYO SHELL 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
PEA SIZE 
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Copyright 1960 


.../n economical bulk carloads, | 
50 or 100 /b. bags, can be shipped ~~ 
guickly to any point in the U.S. 
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SOLULAC is guaranteed to be free flowing in whatever form you ‘endet. ‘And 
there are more good reasons it will pay you to keep SOLULAC in your feed 
formulas. Because SOLULAC is a fermentation product from corn, it’s richer in 
the unidentified growth factors found exclusively in distillers solubles and grains. ae 
In fact, SOLULAC is so important to good feed lot results that Agricultural ae 
Colleges have investigated and recommended its use.* This means your customers 

will get more for their nutrient dollar . . . and more value from your feed — 

when you use SOLULAC .. . produced 12 months a year to assure you of a 

continuous supply. 


*Additional Information on Request from 
GRAIN PROCESSING CORPORATION 
MUSCATINE, 1OWA + Telephone AMherst 3-1321 TWX 495 


Primary Fermentation Products 
Member of the DISTILLERS FEED RESEARCH COUNCIL 


Riboflavin — Vitamin B-12— Bacitracin—GP-101, source of whey and other unidentified growth factors 


ONE TWENTY-TON REASON AL Is 
OF UNIDENTIFIED GROWTH FACTORS — 
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HESS & CLARK'S 


means business for you! 


Here’s another new feed-promotion idea from Hess & Clark. 
It’s a “reconditioning” plan for laying flocks that aren’t 
doing well. In combination with FPI, it will help you sell 
more feed...will help your customers get better results. 
The ad at right will soon give egg producers the full story. 


Prosperiag in your business of selling layer feed... as in, our business 
of selling feed medications . . . depends on one thing: helping your 
customer make more money from his laying flock. 


Hess & Clark’s new “Two-week Tune-up” idea for layers 
«--in combination with the now well-known Full Perform- 
ance Index (FPI) plan...is the most aggressive combination 
of feed-promoting ideas yet devised to help egg producers. 

The two plans work together to help you get new customers. Enthu- 
siastic customers. First, let’s take a brief look at FPI. 

FPI is a complete program designed to help egg producers get Full 
Performance from their layers. It sets goals for money-making egg 
production: 250 eggs per hen housed; 4.5 lbs. feed per dozen eggs; 
90% laying house livability; and 90% Grade A eggs. Then, FPI helps 
poultrymen meet these goals, giving emphasis to good birds. good 
feed . good management . . . and nf-180 low-level feeding. nf-180, 
fed to provide 25 grams furazolidone per ton of feed, frees birds from 
a major obstacle to Full Performance — constant disease drag. 

Poultry scientists say there is no such thing as a 100% healthy bird. 
Subclinical infections are always present, holding performance down. 
In combination with the winter “stress-season,” disease drag can trigger 
really dangerous disease . . . cause costly laying slumps. When that 
happens, an egg producer needs help. Fast! 

That’s why Hess & Clark developed the “Two-week Tune-up” idea 
... to help flock owners snap birds out of laying slumps and to provide 
an opportunity for you to get additional customers on the FPI program. 

The“Two-week Tune-up”:..using an nf-180 “booster-type” 
feed containing 100-200 grams furazolidone for 14 days* 
---cleans birds out...clears up hidden troubles and stresses 
that drag performance and efficiency down...gets birds 
laying again. 

Tape-recorded interviews reveal that the majority of egg producers 
who now feed nf-180 continuously got started when they had flock 
problems. It adds up to this: help a poultryman out of trouble with an 
nf-180 “booster-type” feed, and you’ve got a new FPI customer. 

Contact your Hess & Clark salesman immediately for full details 
on the “Two-week Tune-up.” (If you don’t carry an nf-180 “booster- 
type” feed, see about adding it to your line.) 


*See nf-180 label for further details. 
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Nutrena Dealers Visit 


Firm’s Research Farm 


ELK RIVER, MINN.—A _ week- 
long look at new developments in 
animal agriculture was staged at the 
Cargill-Nutrena research farm here 
recently for 22 Nutrena dealer rep- 
resentatives. 

Highlights of the intensive dairy- 
poultry school session—latest in a 
series of regularly scheduled dealer 
training meets—were inspecticn tours 
of various turkey, poultry and egg 
producing houses, the “Pigloo” swine 
system, beef cattle barns and dairy 
calf facilities. 

Henry R. Patton, Nutrena sales 
training director, briefed the group 
on new feed formulas, animal han- 
dling systems and Nutrena’s pre- 
scription calculator, a portable de- 
vice which enables dairymen to com- 
pute gain and cost of production 


from a wide range of feeding pro- 
grams. 

Dr. Norman Magruder, Cargill-Nu- 
trena poultry specialist, said the farm 
originated more than 100 separate 
projects the past year, “all devoted 
to helping farmers become more ef- 
ficient agri-businessmen.” 

The 22 also toured Cargill’s cen- 
tral research laboratory and admin- 
istrative office near Wayzata, Minn., 
and Nutrena general offices and elec- 
tronic computation quarters in Min- 
neapolis. 

Members of the group included 
Val Styrbicky, Delano (Minn.) Ele- 
vator; Art Stauffner and Ernest Ku- 
pietz, F. A. Krause Co,, Winona, 
Minn.; John B. Schiltz, Caledonia 
(Minn.) Implement Co; Ronald 
Krause, Cargill, Inc, Waltham, 
Minn.; Lee Pietsch, Ring Hatchery, 
Elysian, Minn.; Fred Prieve, Stewart 
(Minn.) Elevator; Quent Marier, 
Hugo (Minn.) Elevator; Robert Al- 
len, Sherry’s, Inc., Wayne, Neb.; Ho- 


mer J. Henke, Farm Feeds, Inc., 
Falls City, Neb.; James S. Kremmer, 
Cataract (Wis.) Mill. 

Calvin L. Spindler, Spindler’s Feed 
Service, Baldwin, Wis.; Syne D. Al- 
tena, DeJong Hollander Hatchery, 
Sioux Center, Iowa; Gerald D. Fed- 
ders, DeJong Hatchery, Orange City, 
Iowa; King Condren, Feeders Supply 
Co., Fort Smith, Ark.; William 
(Ralph) Cox, Thompson’s Hatchery, 
Searcy, Ark.; Lyle Wardle, Wardle 
& Sons, Wheat Ridge, Colo.; O. F. 
Schmaltz, Jr., Schmaltz Bros., LeRoy, 
Texas; Alwood Leonhardt, Burkett 
Feed Mill, La Grange, Texas; Gentry 
Miller, Economy Sales Co., Moss 
Point, Miss. and Vaughn Powers, 
Favorite Farm & Garden, Murfrees- 
boro, Tenn. 


IOWA MILL GROWS 
CHARLES CITY, IOWA—The A 
& B Elevator and feed mill here re- 
cently completed an expansion pro- 
gram. 


Schenley’s Corn Distillers Dry Grains with Solubles 


are the most popular protein supplement and feed mix for dairy cows and cattle.* They include GFF, 
the Grain Fermentation Factor, and are always fairly and realistically priced. Write or wire today. 


Feed & Crain Division 
26 E. 6th St., Cincinnati 2, 
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Report on Study of 
eye 
Tranquilizer Use 

MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Fol- 
lowing three years of testing the use 
of tranquilizers to increase feed ef- 
ficiency in beef cattle, Dr. Berl Koch 
of Kansas State University reports 
that he recommends a “go slow’”’ ap- 
proach. 

Testing over that period of time 
involved 171 beef steers. 

Dr. Koch’s experiments used dif- 
ferent levels of tranquilizers fed 
alone and in combination with die- 
thylstilbestrol. His preliminary trials 
using double doses of tranquilizers 
each week indicated no effect on 
temperament of the animals, and 
later trials confirmed those early re- 
sults, Dr. Koch said. Since there 
were reports of increased gain in 
sheep and steers, the studies were 
continued. 

“In the first trial, involving 48 
steers, we tried a phenothiazine de- 
rivative (paxital) and a diphenyl- 
methane derivative (hydroxyzine),” 
he reported. “Nothing exciting hap- 
pened until the final fattening period 
when all the steers were implanted 
with stilbestrol. Then the lot receiv- 
ing hydroxyzine gained .53 lb. more 
per day than the control lot.” 

With this encouragement tke re- 
searchers tried another experiment 
with 60 steers and another pheno- 
thiazine derivative (trifluomeprazine) 
in combinations with stilbestrol. That 
time the tranquilizer slightly im- 
proved gains of the steers not re- 
ceiving stilbestrol, but had no effect 
on those getting 10 mg. of stil- 
bestrol daily in the ration. Since no 
definite trends were established, a 
third feedlot trial plus a digestion 
trial was planned for the third year. 

The last feedlot trial showed the 
expected response of steers to stil- 
bestrol, but showed no difference 
from the added tranquilizers. “Re- 
sults of the digestion trial aren’t 
complete yet, but thus far show no 
difference between tranquilized and 
non-tranquilized lots,” Dr. Koch re- 
ports. 

Carcass data also were obtained 
on the cattle in each Kansas experi- 
ment, No real difference showed up 
between carcasses of cattle receiving 
tranquilizer and those getting the 
control ration. 
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Nutrena Development 
Post to Bert Ryberg 


MINNEAPOLIS—sert E. Ryberg, 
former agricultural engineer with 
Van Dusen Co., Inc., Wayzata, Minn., 
has been named to the product de- 
velopment staff of Nutrena Feeds, 
according to F. M. Parkinson, de- 
partment manager. 

Mr. Ryberg has also been associ- 
ated with Superior Separator Co., 
Hopkins, Minn., as Farmhand divi- 
sion engineering manager, and Mas- 
sey-Harris, Racine, Wis. He is a grad- 
uate of the University of Minnesota 
agricultural engineering school. 


tor More 
 PROFITS* 


Use BROWER MIXER to 
blend in a good 


feeds — step 
up your profits as much 
as $1.50 per bag! A 
BROWER MIXER whirls 
ingred stead 


Builtto give years of 
trouble-free service. WRITE 
FOR FREE CATALOG! 
MFG. CO. 
625 N. Third Se. 
Ilineis 
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This beautiful mural greets you as you 
enter the Groton Research Laboratory. 


Laboratory 


Groton 


Unique multimillion-dollar installation will 
supply basic research on new compounds 
and disease-fighting methods. 


\ 


The new laboratory fully integrates Pfizer’s 
program by combining the chemical, bio- 
chemical and macro-biological activities 
under one roof, 


The October 6th opening attracted nearly 
1,000 research scientists, educators, physi- 
cians, veterinarians, government officials, 
and drug industry executives. 
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does Groton mean 


The personnel of Pfizer’s new research facilities 
at Groton will have the primary assignment of 
basic research on new—or established disease- 
fighting materials and methods. By expanding 
the research and laboratory facilities, Pfizer 
scientists can now study and screen a greater 
variety of promising new chemicals and drugs, 
and their application to medical problems, in- 
cluding infectious diseases, metabolic dis- 
orders, heart and blood vessel ailments and 
mental illness. But, what has this to do with 
animal health or the feed industry? 

About 10 years ago on a nearby site at Groton, 
Pfizer scientists were also doing basic research 
when a major antibiotic breakthrough was 
made. Terramycin® was discovered and proved 
an important contribution to control of human 
diseases. Since then, Terramycin has found its 
way into every phase of poultry and livestock 


: ‘on of research activity research vital to agriculture and the feed industry. 


Hundreds of guests toured the grounds around the 
new Groton Laboratory on opening day, October 6th. Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., congratulates Irvine 
H. Page, M.D., left, director of research, 
Cleveland Clinic Foundation. Dr. Page gave the 
main address at the dedication ceremonies. 


Mr. J. Jerome Thompson, vice president of 


production in the form of feed, tablets, drinking 
water and as an injectable. 

In a similar way, every important addition to 
the arsenal of human medical tools has been 
screened for agricultural application. And, from 
this basic research have come such additions 
as Pfizer's vitamin A palmitate in gelatin, Tran-Q 
and oleandomycin, to name a few. 

Thus, the new Research Laboratory at Groton 
holds a great deal of promise for agriculture. 
When new compounds are discovered with ap- 
plication to agriculture, they will be field-tested 
under the supervision of nutritionists, veteri- 
narians, bacteriologists and chemists at Pfizer’s 
agricultural center at Terre Haute. 

Groton represents just one more way Pfizer 
is helping you solve technical, disease and nu- 
tritional problems. ..toimprove the job of bring- 
ing science to the farm. 


at Terre Haute, Ind. 


Joining Mr. Thompson are Messrs. John E. 
McKeen, president of Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 
and Warren M. Reynolds, manager of Pfizer's 
Agricultural Research and Development Center 


t 
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A Pfizer technician explains the fermentation cultures that are ‘‘brewing’’ on the 
rack to Messrs. J. Jerome Thompson, Warren M. Reynolds and guests. 


Here John E. McKeen discusses with Dr. Page a solvent-extraction process used in the 


never-ending search for new drugs. 


These scientists in the Separations Laboratory use a multitubular device to separate 
mixtures of antibiotics—antibiotics for animal feeds—so important in disease prevention 
and overall animal health. 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 


630 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 
7600 Ambassador Row, Dallas 7 
230 Brighton Rd., Clifton, N. J. 
6460 W. Cortiand St., Chicago 35 
1500 16th St., San Francisco 3 
5251 Peachtree Industrial Bivd., Chamblee, Ga. 


in Canada: 
5330 Royalmount Rd., Montreal 9, P. Q. 


Here a Pfizer technician explains the spectrophotoflucrometer, which is 
used to give rapid analysis of the chemical elements in a substance. 


Here a Pfizer technician reads results from a recording chart on a 
Precision-Dow-Dual Recordmatic Tetrometer for Warren M. 
Reynolds and two scientists from the staff of the University 
of Connecticut Animal Diseases Department. 


Here in the Organic Chemistry Laboratory, scientists develop 
and test new formulations that will improve poultry and livestock 
nutrition in the future. 


\ 


Pfizer is represented in more than 100 countries 
with the following Area Headquarters offices: 
Pfizer International Subsidiaries 

Folkestone, Kent, England 
Pfizer Corporation 

Rome, italy 

Pfizer de Mexico S. A. 

Mexico D. F., Mexico 
Pfizer Corporation do Brasil 

Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
Pfizer Corporation 

Hong Kong, Br. Cr. Colony 


Science for the world’s well-being +. 
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(Continued from page 18) 


the end product at a lower cost. Re- 
member that successful marketing 
starts and ends with the user. His 
needs and interests must be served. 
Personnel improvement means the 
right people in the right positions, 
which will do more to improve your 
growth than any other single factor. 


PLANNING—Many of us, in our 
present daily activities and under the 
pressures of current problems, over- 
look the vast importance of proper 
planning. More time spent in planning 
and less time in doing jobs that 
others can do, will bring substantial 
results. Every company must antici- 
pate and plan for the future if it ex- 
pects to grow and prosper. Economic 
and market research is necessary in 
proper planning. 

Available agricultural statistics can 


be very helpful in determining po- 
tential sales in given areas. Changes 
in programs should be made to coin- 
cide with area changes. Future plans 
should be based on productions and 
the market outlooks as influenced by 
current trends and conditions. Alter- 
nate plans should be made in order 
to meet unforeseen circumstances. 
Many successful companies have 
market research departments that 
operate very effectively in assisting 
the marketing division. If your com- 
pany is not large enough to warrant 
a separate department, I am sure that 
a marketing or sales planning com- 
mittee will prove to be more than 
justified. A ship, even with a strong 
helmsman at the wheel, cannot reach 
its destination without planning and 
charting the course it is to follow. 
More time spent in planning your 
course can bring the desired results 
in a shorter time, with considerably 


contractors. 


408 So. 48th Ave. 


SAVES 


Automatic Overflow Signaling, Non-Mixing 


Hall Grain Distributor 


Made of cast stability and efficiency. Can be 
installed Recommended by the 


HALL DISTRIBUTOR COMPANY 


TIME BELTS 
@ POWER @ SPOILAGE 
e@ TROUBLE 


best 
Write for Catalog 


"Since 1898" Omaha 32, Neb. 


FEEDSTUFFS 


LEADER IN THE FIELD 


Why this little chick went to market 


(WHILE ITS BROTHERS AND SISTERS STAYED HOME) 


*The Secret is CLINTON 4 | 


CFS concentrate #3 


University tests prove that CFS Concen- 
trate #3 stimulates rapid growth at a cost 
considerably under most other sources of 
UGF (unidentified growth factors). In con- 
trolled experiments broilers, turkeys and 
swine gained weight faster with CFS #43’s 
formula of Condensed Fermented Corn Ex- 


tractives dried on selected by-products from 
the corn wet milling industry. It is free-flow- 
ing, and handles well in bulk shipments. Test 


CLINTON 
CORN PROCESSING 
COMPANY 


and formula data are available on request. 


Why not try CFS Concentrate #3 today? 


CLINTON, IOWA 


less effori and fewer mistakes along 
the way. 


SUPERVISION—The right kind of 
supervision to direct and implement 
the plans and programs in the field, 
often means the difference between 
success and failure. Plans can be the 
best, your sales people given the best 
of training, but unless the field sales 
managment knows what to do with 
these plans and how to utilize the 
manpower to the best advantage, 
your program will suffer. 

It is a common error not to give 
our sales supervisors the full details, 
by assuming that they will automa- 
tically have the answers. In addition, 
many of us unintentionally do not 
delegate the responsibility to these 
people that they are entitled to and 
also paid to assume. 


INCENTIVES—The right kind of 
incentive plan is a vital link in the 
profitable marketing chain. This is a 
very controversial subject, since no 
one particular plan is adequate for all 
areas and ccnditions. Those of you 
who attended the recent AFMA Mar- 
keting Seminar heard a very inter- 
esting panel discussion on this sub- 
ject, with several programs of con- 
siderable merit being made available. 

Most programs currently in effect 
are based primarily on tonnage in- 
creases over the corresponding period 
of the previous year or over a pre- 
determined quota. Straight commis- 
sion, salary only or salary plus a 
bonus are the bases for most pro- 
grams; however, it is my conclusion 
that we definitely should incorporate 
in our programs the factors of merit 
and profit, along with the tonnage 
factor. 

For example, it is possible to have 
a large volume territory that is not 
profitable, due to management and 
high sales costs in the territory. It no 
longer necessarily follows that great- 
er volume always means greater 
profits. The profit factor is certainly 
important enough in itself to receive 
individual attention and considera- 
tion. Special contests and extra recog- 
nition for jobs well done, with travel, 
merchandise or cash awards, can help 
to supplement regular incentive pro- 
grams and help with your motivation 
problems. 


Other Facets 

Perhaps. there are other facets of 
your marketing programs that can be 
changed to help you attain more 
profitable growth. Is the morale of 
your sales group on the proper level? 
Those of you who spent some time in 
the service will recall the saying, “If 
the troops are griping, all is well.” 
This may have been true then but it 
certainly doesn’t have a place in our 
current, fast-moving situations. 

A happy salesman, with high 
morale and confidence in his manage- 
ment people and programs, is essen- 
tial to desired results. Morale can 
be improved substantially by the 
marketing director spending adequate 
time in the field with the men, always 
giving them every opportunity to dis- 


“cuss their problems plus expressing 


their views on current policies and 
programs. Be sure that everyone is 
made to know that he is playing an 
important role in the overall activi- 
ties of the “marketing team.” 

Can the goals and programs for 
your sales meetings be changed to 
more closely coincide with actual cur- 
rent conditions? Oftentimes in the 
district meetings, too many subjects 
are presented in the time allotted, 
with those in attendance not attain- 
ing the desired information and en- 
thusiasm. If this is a problem, why 
not build your next meeting around 
one specific theme or program? 

Are you taking full advantage of 
specialty feeds in your selling pro- 
grams? Many companies use these 
“door openers” very successfully, not 
only from a profit angle, but in get- 
ting a larger part of the user’s busi- 
ness. Will the addition of well select- 


ed allied lines fit into your sales pro- 
grams? 

Has the nature of your advertising 
changed? Does it attract attention 
and arouse the curiosity of the reader 
and give him the information he 
needs? A proper evaluation can re- 
sult in greater effectiveness at a low- 
er cost. 

What about your company and 
product image? This can change very 
rapidly to your advantage or disad- 
vantage, for no apparent reason, and 
oftentimes can be corrected very 
easily. Should your packages be 
changed with new product formula- 
tion and names? Have your pricing 
policies been reviewed late'y? 

Are you working more closely than 
ever with your credit personnel and 
recommending only extensions that 
you know are sound? Volume tonnage 
on an over-extended credit basis can, 
as we have recently seen, bankrupt 
feed companies or result in operating 
losses. The full responsibility for 
these situations rests solely on the 
shoulders of both the credit and mar- 
keting departments. Realistic cash 
discounts are being used very effec- 
tively by many companies to improve 
not only their cash flow but their 
profits as weli. 


Marketing Assistance 

Marketing assistance is being used 
quite extensively to help customers 
and prospects realize greater profits 
from their poultry and livestock op- 
erations. More emphasis here will 
result in substantial increases for 
you. Many feed companies have added 
a marketing specialist to their mar- 
keting division and feel that the add- 
ed expense is more than justified. 

One of the most important factors 
affecting profits, yet oftentimes over- 
looked, is the all important matter 
of sales costs. It is surprising how 
many of the small sales cost items 
can be eliminated with no effects on 
volume. Perhaps it is time to reor- 
ganize your sales or distribution areas 
with the redeployment of personnel 
to more advantageous positions, at a 
lower net cost. Today’s and tomor- 
row’s volume buyer will purchase on 
lower margins which can only be off- 
set by substantially higher volume or 
reduced sales and operating costs. 

Finally, are you expressing sincere 
appreciation often enough to your 
valued customers, the people who 
justify your position? This is often- 
times overlooked, yet well placed ap- 
preciation can be a very effective 
sales assistant. 

Let’s all realize that competition 
for the feed user’s business is going 
to get much keener, with profitable 
business decisions more difficult to 
make. Closer attention to your mar- 
keting plans and programs will assist 
in more profitable growth. 

W. E. Glennon, AFMA president, 
says, “There are tremendous chal- 
lenges and opportunities facing the 
marketing and sales executives of our 
industry. The AFMA Sales Execu- 
tives Council can act as a potent 
catalyst in helping meet these chal- 
lenges and opportunities.” As current 
chairman of the Executive Committee 
of the Sales Council, I am certain 
that I speak not only for this group 
but all sales executives in accepting 
this challenge. ° 

The Sales Executives Council -has 

revised the Merchandising Plan and 
has had widespread acceptance of its 
recommendations. A Uniform Sales 
Contract has been formulated and 
will soon be available for general dis- 
tribution. Studies involving bulk dis- 
tribution and farm mixing have been 
instigated and findings will be made 
available in 1961. Many other prob- 
lems affecting sound marketing have 
and will continue to be studied, with 
special emphasis being placed on 
“selling the industry” for the coming 
year. 
We will continue to do the things 
that are necessary to have our in- 
dustry continue to grow in stature, 
volume and potential for profits. 
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Now, when Mother Nature does not provide the always rely on the uniform high quality of .. . POLLY- 
required mineral ingredients for poultry and livestock, PHOS . . . its phosphorus content is 19% or above. . 
the demand for formula feeds greatly increases. Feed with a minimum of 32%—maximum 35% calcium and 
and mineral manufacturers look to a dependable source no more than .19% fluorine. 


for a supply of proven high quality defluorinated POLLYPHOS can be delivered to you at low cost 
phosphate. in bags, or in bulk—in truck or carload lots. 
Hooker Chemical Corporation consistently pro- Look to Hooker Chemical Corporation as your 


duces a phosphatic feed supplement of the highest dependable source of supply of proven high quality 


quality ... POLLYPHOS .. . for the feed and mineral —gefjyorinated phosphate. For delivered prices to your 


manufacturers the country over. plant, phone, wire or write us or your nearest Hooker 


These same feed and mineral manufacturers can Sales Agent. 


Phosphorus Division, Box 326, Dept. FS-3, Jeffersonville, Indiana. 4 PLASTICS 


Sales Offices: Chicago, Marysville, Ohio, New York, Houston. 
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* LIFETIME 
CONSTRUCTION 


* ACCURATE SINGLE- 
WHEEL CONTROL 


* PERFECTLY 
PROCESSED FEED 


W-W Roller Mills are years ahead of others, be- 
cause they are built to last a lifetime, have 
simple—but accurate—operation, and process 


every kernel exactly the way you want it—either 
PRICES AND SIZES TO FIT YOUR NEEDS crimped, cracked, or crumbled with a mini- 
mum of flour. Heavy cast-iron frame-work 
Mosel fe Size Price won't rust out. Chilled white iron rolls, hard- 
706S 10’ 6” 1 $189.50 ened throughout, don't chip or peel, yet can 
7125S 10x12” 3 450.00 be regrooved many times (roller exchange 
‘ regrooving service available). A single con- 
718S 10°18" 7¥2 580.00 trol wheel handles all adjustments—can 
824-S 10°*24”" 10 773.00 be set even when operating. Pro- 
duces highest capacity of per- 
830-S 10%x30”" 15 1,080.00 fectly processed feed per’ 
836-S 10°x36” 20 1,440.00 horsepower of any in the 
*Prices fob Wichita. Attractive time- field. Adaptable to any 
payment plan available. power, including PTO! 
Write for literature ond 


NOW AVAILABLE WITH 
CRUSHER ATTACHM 


2957 NORTH MARKET DEPT. 311 WICHITA 19, KANSAS 


VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 


DIVISION 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 


KEES & COMPANY 
Processors of DRIED FISH SOLUBLE PRODUCTS 
A "MUST" IN EVERY SWINE OR POULTRY RATION 
Call or write for complete information and price 
327 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, Ill. Phone HArrison 7-1528 
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costs. Also, methods of handling at 
the plant, the dealership, and the 
farm can be designed for maximum 
economy. These efficiencies can mean 
reduced costs to customers, allowing 
profitable growth for both customers 
and suppliers. 

The products and programs recom- 
mended to customers must be de- 
signed to give them the most eco- 
nomical production costs. The great 
advances in research and nutrition 
make possible ever-increasing effici- 
encies in feeds and feeding programs. 
These may require product designs— 
feed formulations—to capture specific 
advantages related to seasons and 
areas. The feed manufacturer can 
best determine this by answering the 
question, “Are we offering our cus- 
tomers the very best products we 
know how to design for their specific 
needs at all times?” How positively 
we can answer this question now, and 
in the years ahead, will be a strong 
determining factor in the growth and 
success we can expect. 


CREDIT—In today’s markets the 
credit department is performing more 
and more sales functions. It is im- 
portant that the credit manager 
maintain a close relationship with 
customers, know their problems, their 
values. It is imperative that the 
credit department make frequent 
analyses of each customer’s credit 
and financing as related to actual 
and potential volume. And this infor- 
mation should be conveyed to the 
sales department as a guide to future 
relationships and sales potential. 


ENGINEERING—Engineering, too, 
is becoming increasingly important in 
relation to sales. Sales are frequently 
made or lost on the strength of the 
engineering services offered—both in 
an advisory capacity and actual on- 
the-site assistance. It is the respon- 
sibility of the sales department to see 
that customers have efficiently de- 
signed and operating units to use the 
products they purchase. This is nec- 
essary to obtain the most economical 
results, and encourage continued and 
profitable growth of the customer. 


COMMUNICATIONS — The one 
thing that ties all these factors to- 
gether, and thus becomes in itself the 
most important factor of all, is com- 
munications. Without communica- 
tions between field and management 
and within the company, there can be 
no cohesion, no pulling together, no 


team. And there must be team effort 
in order to bring to bear all the 
forces that result in profitable growth 
for customers and their suppliers. 

In these times of rapid change it 
is more important than ever that 
management know what’s going on in 
the field, both through frequent per- 
sonal contact and through more fre- 
quent analysis of conditions from 
sales representatives. Each salesman 
must convey to management what he 
needs to get profitable sales in his 
particular territory. It is equally im- 
portant that management advise the 
men in the field of all decisions, ac- 
tions and situations that may in any 
way affect their operations or their 
customers. It’s a two-way street. 

The sales department can no longer 
function, as some have in the past, 
as a separate entity. Every depart- 
ment within the company must be 
kept posted on developments in the 
field—and again the two-way street 
must be traveled. 

Today the sales department must 
work ever closer with purchasing, 
credit, production, engineering and 
research. No sale should be culmi- 
nated until its complete aspects are 
checked out with the other members 
of the team. Are the ingredients 
available and in sufficient quantities 
and at the right price? Is the produc- 
tion schedule realistic? How about 
financing? Has it been researched and 
tested? A wrong answer to any of 
these or many other questions could 
lose a sale and a customer. 

Today’s sales force is a part of a 
team, each member of which is work- 
ing with the others toward a common 
goal—profitable growth for custom- 
ers, resulting in profitable company 
sales growth. 

Feed manufacturers are faced with 
an increasing demand for services— 
management assistance, financing, 
marketing, etc. At times in order to 
have a profitable outlet for his feeds 
a manufacturer must literally 

create” a customer. He must locate 
a good risk, finance him, provide ex- 
pert management assistance, help him 
produce a marketable product and 
help him find a market. In other 
words, we help him because in help- 
ing him we are helping ourselves. As 
customers grow, feed firms grow. 

How successful a feed firm is in the 
years ahead depends in a large meas- 
ure, I believe, upon the factors out- 
lined above. The most important are 
efficient and proper use of manpower; 
increased production and distribution 
efficiency; advanced product design; 
offering a complete range of expert 
services; up-to-the minute knowledge 


of our changing markets, and, most 
important, its sales philosophy. 


Detailed information on Rohm & Haas Com- 
pany feed supplements is available from 
Philadelphia or from any of these offices: 


For higher and more efficient gains... 


- Los Angeles 36, Calif. 


ILLINOIS 


5750 W. Jarvis 
Chicago 48 (Niles), Ill. 


COBB’S 


KING SIZE 


Webster 1-1491 ROdney 3-7000 
RHOZYME feed supplements promote better use of proteins, carbohydrates, W H I T E 
fats, and other nutrients by livestock and poultry. 
Templebar 4-6300 Suite 201 
| Cattle feeding | trials show that when RuozyMe F-3C is added 4324 Main St. 
nn NEW YORK Kansas City 11, Mo. 
to feeds containing corn, the animals— 350 Fifth Ave. LOgan 1-6821 
make higher daily gains Now York 2, 
convert their feed more efficiently waeasiapdotintcs TENNESSEE 3 
increase their feed consumption P.O. Box 276 137 E. Calhoun St 5) e P 4 0 F I TS 
St. Memphis, Tenn. S & 
| Chick feeding | trials show that when’ F-1Aisadded Roy 976 
to feeds containing western barley, the birds— WASHINGTON TEXAS 
make better weight gains 422 Miller Building P.O. Box 672 for a big, new fact-filled book that docu- 


convert their feed more efficiently 


doles titer ments Cobb's outstanding performance. 


DISTRIBUTION CENTERS 


Yakima, Washington 
GLencourt 3-1220 


Pasadena, Texas 
GReenwood 9-2861 


The evidence that RuozyMeE F-1A can raise the nutritional value of west- 


Goshen, Ind. Gainesville, Ga. Siloam 
ern barley to virtually that of corn is an important money-saving advan- Petaluma rm r “ea Ore: 
tage when lower barley prices prevail. ROF ivi = 
RHOZYME feed supplements are produced from carefully selected strains Cobb’ Pedigreed Chicks, | 
ne. 
of B. subtilis. These enzyme-containing supplements are not drugs. They | y AS = Breeding Farms 


are exempt from the provisions of the Food Additives Amendment of 1958 
and are approved by FDA for use in all types of animal feeds. 


PHILADELPHIA PA. 
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A HELP TO THE DEALER STORY... 
Virginia Grain Co. 
Virginia, Ill. 


J. W. Johnson, Jr. and his son, Ed, are proprieters of 
The Virginia Grain Co. 


These photos from the Grand Opening of The Virginia Grain 
Co.'s new mill last fall. A gigantic fish-fry served over 
seven hundred guests through the cooperation of Critic 
Feeds. Carl Rodemer Construction Co., Prater Pulverizer Co. 
and other suppliers cooperated to enliven the function with 
prize drawings, milling demonstrations and direct-wire radio 
interviews by WRMS Radio. 


* kK With Critic-Base Mixes, soybean and alfalfa meals and 
rolled oats from your elevator, plus corn and other grains from the 
farm, your feeders get .. . a quality-controlled ration at a lower cost. 


you get... greater net profit on the mixing— 
more flexible formulas—more sat- 
isfied customers. 


LOCAL MIXERS—Learn how you can be more competitive: Call collect 
(no obligation) to The Beardstown Mills Co., Beardstown, Illinois. 
The Critic Feeds division will arrange to show you how you can use 
this program to make up-to-date complete rations from grains and 
ingredients readily available in your locality, thus saving freight and 
handling costs. The quality-controlled feature of the Critic-Base Mixes 
will assure your customers of a top-notch-ration. The custom built, 
easy to follow formula charts made especially for you will assure you 
of a trouble free mixing operation. 


BEARDSTOWN MILLS COMPANY ; . BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 
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ness management sense wrecked a 
great many people. 

Your marketing plans for the six- 
ties will move some of your customers 
from a “way of life” type of opera- 
tion into large “agri-business” opera- 
tions. For the sake of the customer, 
as well as your credit department, 
make sure you give them sound “busi- 
ness engineering” counsel! 

5. Credit will be a crucial factor 
in your marketing program. Make 
sure credit doesn’t kill it! 

We in the feed industry must learn 
that working capital needs much 
more attention in credit decisions. 
We must build our plans on custom- 
ers who have net worth but also 
available working capital sufficient to 
ride through temporary losses with- 
out folding up. 

We must devote more attention to 


helping customers broaden their 
equity base, rather than helping them 
borow every possible dime and bog 
down on impossible repayment sched- 
ules. Sales management needs a lib- 
eral education here! 


6. Contract production or equity 
participation in integrated projects 
may well be a sounder approach to 
some volume business than large- 
scale credit extension to volume pro- 
ducers with skimpy net worth or 
working capital. 

7. The above generalities indicate 
the following basic requirements for 
success of your marketing program: 

a, Product standards must be con- 
stantly improved. Cheap price items 
will decline in importanee. Dally with 
them overlong at your peril! 

b. Pricing and costs will continue 
to become more critical. The only way 
you will be able to keep profits up is 
by constant, tough whittling at unit 
costs. Increased efficiency in produc- 
tion, fermulation and administration 


must be achieved in spite of rising 
labor rates. Sales and marketing ex- 
penses that seem essential today will 
give way under pressure of total eco- 
nomics. Figure at least 50% more 
tonnage per man and per dollar by 
1965. 

c. Concentration of marketing ef- 
fort is mandatory. Outlying, thin ter- 
ritories will become increasingly un- 
profitable. You'll concentrate effort 
and dollars where you have the best 
economic advantage. 

d. Specialization is in order if you 
are under 500,000 tons. You can’t 
whip the giants by trying to do every- 
thing they do—your dollars won't 
stretch. But you can whip them in 
your area by doing some things bet- 


ter, quicker and more effectively. 


e. Sales manpower selection, train- 
ing and deployment could well be the 
deciding factor between success and 
failure. The job ahead for salesmen 
is radically different than the job 
was 10 years ago. Make sure your 


“Dehy Boost” will mean more 
profit for your customer... 
More feed sales for you... 


Performance on the range, in the feedlot, or the 
milking barn is the true test of your ruminant feeds! 


TEST AFTER TEST at many experiment stations and practical feeding 
operations throughout the country have proved the value of dehydrated alfalfa 
in ruminant rations... Does your feed give.this “Dehy Boost”? 


One large western feedlot runs tests on different formulas every year or two 
to determine the most practical ration for their use. They use cattle of a 

type normally fed, with controls for all groups. The first test is run on about 
190 cattle, and if the formula proves beneficial it is tested on groups of 400 to 
500. At least six tests of this type have been run on dehydrated alfalfa, and 
always showed positive results. 


An eminent nutritionist and formulator of ruminant feeds recently remarked 
that the addition of dehydrated alfalfa would provide “roughage nutrition” 
that could not be obtained in any other way. He said, “It is true that adding 
dehy increases the cost of our products, but we 
have found that performance and results 

are remembered long after price is forgotten.” 


fo sere You! 


AMERICAN DEHYDRATORS ASSOCIATION 


Board of Trade Building, Kansas City 5, Mo. 


training program goes beyond prod- 
uct and technical knowledge, into the 
even more vital area of “business en- 


gineering.” 

f. Sound dealerships, thoroughly 
equipped to sell and serve customers 
big and small on a volume basis will 
be essential to most marketing pro- 
grams. Many dealers lacking the fa- 
cilities or the desire to gear their 
service to the requirements of agri- 
business customers will pass out of 
the picture or diversify into other 
lines of merchandise. Those who stay 
will do much more business at lower 
cost per unit, and most of them will 
be involved directly or indirectly in 
comprehensive producing 
and marketing to food industry spe- 
cifications. 

If you forget all the above general- 
ities, do a good job of personal think- 
ing and planning. To really stir you 
up and get the grey matter ticking, I 
urge you to get a copy of the July- 
August. 1960 issue of Harvard Busi- 
ness Review and read “Marketing 
Myopia.” Then read it again. The 
professor who wrote it may know 
very little about the feed industry, 


| but his message will hit you right 


between the eyes, and help you ap- 
proach new opportunities with the 
proper frame of mind. 


Approve Bond Issue 


FOREST, MISS.—The city of For- 
est recently approved a $60,000 BAWI 
bond issue to finance a remodeling 
program at the Cudahy Packing Co. 

The Cudahy company, with a pres- 
ent payroll of 125, began operations 
nine years ago after a $150,000 BAWI 
bond issue was approved establishing 
the plant. 

It was the first poultry processing 
plant in Forest, which now has three 
other poultry processing plants. 

The Cudahy plant plans to install 
modern machinery in the new build- 
ing and increase its hourly capacity 

processed birds. 


build “and 


When you build top-quality feeds 
with exclusive Ultra-Life vitamin 
and trace mineral formulations, the 
Ultra-Life Program just begins to 
work for you. That EXTRA STEP 
follows fast . . . Ultra-Life’s big 
marketing staff ... nutritional ad- 
visors, farm-service men and mer- 
chandising experts . . . goes to 
work promoting YOUR BRAND 
NAME feeds . . . through livestock, 
and poultry nutritional schools, feed- 
ing programs, feeder contacts and 
a complete advertising campaign 
consisting of YOUR BRAND NAME 
folders, feeding and management 
books, tags, registrations and your 
own 16-page monthly Poultry and 
Livestock Journal — better investi- 
gate today — make and sell top 


quality feeds. 


Main Office and Plant 
EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. 


One of the country’s oldest and 
largest manufacturers of vitamin 


and trace mineral products. 


H 
| 
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Poultry Problems 
Tackled at 14-State 
Quickie Convention 


PHILADELPHIA—The poultry in- 
dustry’s “top brass” tackled nearly a 
dozen vital problems in a two-day 
eastern quickie convention held here 
in the Benjamin Franklin Hotel. 

Sponsored by the Northeastern Poul- 
try Producers Council (NEPPCO), 
Delmarva Poultry Industry, Inc., and 
the American Poultry and Hatchery 
Federation, the session drew more 
than 100 poultry leaders from all 
corners of a 14-state area. 

Catching the spotlight at the con- 
vention’s opening gun was an analy- 
sis of the economic future of the in- 
dustry by Dr. Alfred Van Wagenen, 
NEPPCO’s director of research and 
development. The outlook for eggs, 
turkeys and broilers for 1961 shows 
good early prospects, less rosy ones 
for the latter part of the year, Dr. 
Van Wagenen reported. 

The marketing expert told his audi- 
ence that production and demand 
signposts point to expanded produc- 
tion in the late part of 1960 and 
the early part of 1961 — expansion 
that is very likely to be reflected in 
lower market prices for all three 
commodities. 

Business Mistakes 

Prof. Paul S. Beaver, management 
training authority at Pennsylvania 
State University, told his audience 
that business has made three major 
mistakes during recent years. The 
first is a failure to tie wage increases 
to increased productivity; second, a 
failure to adopt scientific inventory 
controls, and third, a failure to eval- 
uate the performance of non-produc- 
tive personnel. 

“Ten years from now plant fore- 
men will be making more and better 
decisions than company presidents 
are making today,” he predicted. He 
went on to underscore the major 
shifts of responsibility that are taking 
place in industry, and the necessity 
for gearing personnel selection and 
training to the greater demands of 
the future. 

Other topics handled during the 
two-day session included the financing 
of poultry businesses through public 
sale of stock, developments in the at- 
tempted unionization of poultry firms, 
and the future of franchise hatchery 
operations in the U.S. 

Genetics, too, came in for careful 
attention from a panel of poultry ge- 
neticists. They agreed that the major 
problem now facing the industry was 
for poultrymen to realize the full po- 
tential of the capable strains now 
available to them. 

In the final educational session, a 
panel of poultry pathologists sifted 
key elements in the field of poultry 
health. Two received unusually care- 
ful attention. One was a report on 
experimentation at Cornell Univer- 
sity on the control of PPLO through 
the immersion of hatching eggs in 


Nothing protects you 
against losses like 


VIGOR 


the Arbor Acres 50 


has it! 


special antibiotic solution using a 
newly-patented technique. Dr. P. P. 
Levine reported that current work 
indicates significant progress in con- 
trolling chronic respiratory disease— 
rated as one of the major causes of 
dressing plant condemnations and re- 
sulting economic loss to the industry. 

Epidemic tremors, also a key prob- 
lem in the poultry industry, is rapid- 
ly coming closer to being under con- 
trol, according to Dr. Roy Luginbuhl, 
University of Connecticut specialist, 
who is noted for his work in this area. 


Equipment Salesman 


ZEELAND, MICH.—The Big 
Dutchman Automatic Poultry Feeder 
Co. announced that Chick Paladino, 
a new representative for the com- 
pany, will be serving poultrymen in 
New Jersey and the Long _ Island, 
N.Y., area. 

Mr. Paladino was formerly with 
Central Jersey Farmers Cooperative 
in Hightstown, N.J. 
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=m « “We Are Smug 

about SHELLBUILDER... 
because our users are 

our best advertisers. Ask 
any of them about 
SHELLBUILDER.” 


SHELLBUILDER COMPANY 
Marine Building 
Houston, Texas 


sleek... 


_and perfectly coordinated! 


Like the building itself, our equipment is new 
and the very latest in mechanical efficiency. 
This fully integrated plant has every facility 
for turning out every kind of multiwall bag 

. .. open mouth or valve, sewn or pasted, 
stepped-end, and our own patented Kraft-lok® 
valve; also bags with special inserts, sleeves, 
protective linings or outers, and vapor barriers. 
The best in multiwall bags—are Kraft Bags! 


... and the best in open mouth bag filling 
machines is The Kraftpacker, for which we are 


exclusive sales agents, 


KRAFT BAG CORPORATION 


Gilman Paper Company Subsidiary 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
Daily News Building, Chicago 6, Ill, 


trim... 


Ga. 


(0 We would like to know more about Kraft Bag Multiwalls. 
(© We would like to know more about The Kraftpacker. 
COMPANY NAME 


ADDRESS. 


CITY. 
PRINCIPAL 
PRODUCT MFD. 
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Convention 
Calendar 


Jan. 4—California Egg Month Kick- 
off .Luncheon; Statler-Hilton Hotel, 
Los Angeles; sec. California Egg 
Council, Willard Smith, 3304 N. Main 
Ave., Baldwin Park. 

dan. 4-6—National Turkey Feder- 
ation; Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, 
IL; sec., M. C. Small, P.O. Box 69, 
Mt. Morris, Il. 

Jan. 5—California Egg Month Kick- 
off Luncheon; Sheraton-Palace Hotel, 
San Francisco; sec., California Egg 


HATCH MORE? 
NO! HATCH BETTER 


More good, healthy saleable 
chicks from each hatch will 
produce higher profits. It 
will lower costs and provide 
no increased volume prob- 
lems. 


You can get lower costs and 
higher profits from Chick 
Master incubators and 
hatchers. The finest ma- 
chines with superior con- 
trols, manufactured by the 
pace setters in the Field of 
Modern Incubation. 


AGENTS 


Western Incubotors, Ltd., East Hanningfield 
Cheimsford, Essex, England 
Companhia, Avicola Seo Paulo, Rua 25, 
Janeiro 233, Seo Paulo, Brazil 


Pace Setter in the field of 
MODERN INCUBATION 


CHICK MASTER INCUBATOR CO. 
3212 W. 25th St. Cleveland 9%, Ohio 


Council, Willard Smith, 3304 N. Main 
Ave., Baldwin Park 

Jan. 9-10—Kansas Formula Feed 
Conference; Umberger Hall, Kansas 
Prof. T. B. Avery, Poultry Husbandry 
Dept., W. Waters Hall. 

dan. 12-13—Michigan Feed & Grain 
Dealers Assn.; Michigan St. 2 Uni- 
versity, Kellogg Center; sec., Nevel 
Pearson, P.O. Box 472, East Lansing. 

Jan. 13-14—Florida State Poultry 
Producers Assn.; Cherry Plaza Ho- 
tel, Orlando, Fla.; chm., Wilfred D. 
Hedges, 227 Blossom Lane, Winter 
Park, Fila. 

Jan. 15-17—Indiana Grain & Feed 


Board of Trade Bidg., Indianapolis 4. 

Jan. 16-17—Northwest Retail Feed 
Assn.; Hotel Pick-Nicollet, Minnea- 
polis; sec. W. D. Flemming, 112 
Grain Exchange Bldg., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

dan. 23-25—Farmers Grain Dealers 
Assn.; Civic Memorial Auditorium, 
Fargo, N.D.; sec., Lloyd C. Hanson, 
513 Black Bldg., Fargo. 

Jan. 23-25 — Southeastern Poultry 
& Egg Assn.; Municipal Auditorium, 
Atlanta, Ga.; sec., Harold E. Ford, 
235 E. Ponce de Leon Ave., Decatur, 
Ga.; for reservations: Atlanta Con- 
vention Bureau, Rhodes - Haverty 
Bidg., Atlanta. 

Jan. 25—Louisiana Livestock Pro- 
ducers Day; Law Bidg., Louisiana 
State University, Baton Rouge; chm., 
Dr. G. L. Robertson, Animal Industry 


University of Missouri, Columbia; E. 
M. Funk, sec., Missouri Poultry Im- 
provement Assn., Poultry Bldg., Box 
568, Columbia. 

Jan. 31-Feb. 1—Illinois Agricultur- 
al Industries Forum; University of 
Illinois, Urbana; Department of Agri- 
cultural Economics, 305 Mumford 
Hall. 

Jan. 31-Feb. 1 — Hoosier Turkey 
Trot; Purdue Memoria) Union, Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Ind.; John 
N. Howell, Turkey Department, In- 
diana State Poultry Assn., Poultry 
Bidg., Purdue University. 

Feb. 1-2—Illinois Nutrition Confer- 
ence; University of Dlinois, Urbana; 
chm., E. E. Hatfield, Department of 
Animal Science. 

Feb. 1-2—New Hampshire Poultry 
Health Conference; Memorial Union 
Bldg., Durham; sponsored by Depart- 
ment of Poultry Science, University 
of New Hampshire; Prof. W. C. Skog- 
lund, Poultry Science Dept. 

Feb. 2—Beef Cattle Study Day; 
University of Arkansas Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Fayetteville. 

Feb. 2-8—-Oregon Animal Nrtrition 
Conference; Withycomb Hall, Oregon 
State College. Corvallis. 

Feb. 38-4—Minnesota Turkey Grow- 
ers Assn.; Leamington Hotel, Minne- 
apolis; sec.. Roy Munson, 2200 Uni- 
versity Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 

Feb. 6-7—Montana Nutrition OCon- 
ference; Montana State College, 


Dehydraters 
Assn.; Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La.; 
executive vice president. Joseph 
Chrisman, 430 Board of Trade Bldg., 
Kansas City 5, Mo. 
Feb. 8-9—Pacific Northwest Feed 
Mill Production School; Hotel Leo- 
; sponsored 


Feb. 9-10—Utah Feed Manufactur- 
ers & Dealers Assn., Annual Meeting 
and Nutritional Conference; New- 
house Hotel, Salt Lake City; sec., Dr. 
Lawrence Morris, Brigham Young 
University, Provo. 

Feb. 10— Washington State Feed 
Assn., annual convention; Hotel Leo- 
pold, Bellingham, Wash.; mgr., John 
G. Wilson, 814 Second Ave. Bidg., 
Seattle 4 

Feb. 10-11—Poultry Fact Finding 
Conference; by Institute 
of American Poultry Industries; 
pres., Harold M. Williams, 59 E. Mad- 
ison, Chicago 2. 

Feb. 13-14—Carolina Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Charlotte Hotel, Char- 
lotte, N.C.; sec., Wm. E. Lane, North 
Carolina Department of Agriculture, 
Raleigh. 

Feb. 18-15—Farmers Elevator As- 
sociation of Minnesota; Pick-Nicollet 
Hotel, Minneapolis; sec., Lloyd A. 


Nelson, 512 Grain Exch. Bldg:, Min- 
neapolis 15. 

Feb. 15—Turkey Short Course; 
University of Georgia, Athens; Dewey 
MecNiece, Extension Poultry Dept. 

Feb. 19-21—Midwest Feed Manu- 


oyd S. Larson, 20 W. 9th 
St. Bldg.. Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Feb. 19-21— Ohio Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Neil House, Columbus; 
sec., George G. Greenleaf, 5625 N. 
High St., P.O. Box 121, Worthington. 

Feb. 19-21—Colorado Grain, Mill- 
ing & Feed Dealers Assn.; Hilton Ho- 
tel, Denver; sec., R. L. Wier, 519 
Boston Bldg., Denver 2. 

Feb. 22—South Dakota Beef Re- 
search Day; South Dakota State Col- 
lege, Brookings; Dr. R. C. Wah!strom, 
Animal Husbandry Dept. 

eb. 22—Kentucky Turkey Assn.; 
University of Kentucky, Lexington; 


Let us figure the 
cost of CDP and DIKAL 
delivered to your plant. 


What feed 

are the most 


SMITH -DOUGLASS 


Dec. 31, 1960 
: pa facturers Assn.; Hotel Muehlebach, 4 
Kansas City, Mo.; executive vice 
| | 
Dealers Assn.; Claypool Hotel, Indi- 
anapolis; sec., Fred K. Sale, 600 3 
by CHICK MASTER ff 
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| Dept. 
Jan. 27 — Missouri Turkey Day; 
consistent a& 
: 
Na 
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| 
Bozeman; chm., Dr. O. ©. Thomas, \ \ 
Animal Industry and Range Man- 
40) 
by Washington State Feed Assn.; 
mgr., John G. Wilson, 814 Second 
Ave. Bldg., Seattle 4. 
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J. E. Humphrey, poultry extension 
specialist. 
Feb. 22—Broiler Housing Sym- 


posium; University of Georgia, 
Athens; Dewey McNiece, Extension 


Poultry Dept. 


Test after test proves Smith-Douglass CDP and DIKAL to be the 
MOST CONSISTENT feed phosphorus supplements. Sample after 


sample . . . month after month . 


. . from bag and bulk shipments 


. .. in feed mills throughout the country . . . analyze the same con- 


sistent analysis. 


No feed phosphorus products are subjected to more meticulous quality 


control than those produced by SMITH-DOUGLASS. 


GRANULAR 


CDP is the only granular defluorinated phosphorus supplement . . . 
will not sift or settle after mixing and shipping . . . flows freely in all 


mixing equipment. 


DIKAL is easy to handle, flows freely, disperses evenly and eliminates 


annoying dust. 


HIGHEST AVAILABILITY 


CDP and DIKAL are all biologically usable phosphorus . . . tried and 
tested by state agricultural experiment stations and independent research 
laboratories not affiliated with Smith-Douglass. 


‘BETTER SERVICE 


You receive faster, more de- 
pendable service from two geo- 
graphically advantageous plant 
locations —Texas City, Texas, 
and Plant City, Florida. f 


GUARANTEED UNIFORM ANALYSIS 


Phosphorus 
18.0% min. 


Calcium Fluorine 
| 31.0% min. 0.18% max. 
34.0% max. 


Screen analysis: All through 14 mesh; 80% on 200 
mesh, plus or minus 5%, 


on 200 mesh. 


CDP AND 


20.0% min. 
23.0% max. | 


0.12% max. 


Screen analysis: All through 20 mesh; 80% to 90% 


DIKAL ARE PRODUCTS OF 


SMITH-DOUGLASS 


COMPANY, INC, * HOME OFFICE; NORFOLK, VA. 


Feb. 28-March 1—Virginia Feed 
and Nutrition Conference; Hotel 
Roanoke, Roanoke; sec., J. Paul Wil- 
liams, Virginia State Feed Assn., 615 
E. Franklin St., Richmond. 

March 8 — Distillers Feed Oonfer- 
ence; Sheraton Gibson Hotel, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; L. E. Carpenter, Execu- 
tive Director, Distillers Feed Re- 
search Council, 1232 Enquirer Bidg., 
Cincinnati 2. 

March 8-9—Nebraska Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Sheraton-Fonte- 
nellé Hotel, Omaha; sec., Howard W. 
Elm, Trust Bidg., Lincoln, Neb. 

March 10-11—Oklahoma Feed In- 
dustry Conference and Workshop; 
Oklahoma State University, Stillwa- 
ter; chm., Dr. Rollin Thayer, Poultry 
Science Dept. 

March 15—Commercial Egg Pro- 
duction Short Course; University of 
Georgia, Athens; Dewey McNiece, 
Extension Poultry Dept. 

March 16-17—Oregon Feed & Seed 
Dealers Assn.; Sheraton - Portland 
Hotel, Portland; mgr., Russ Hays, 
702 Lewis Bidg., Portland 4. 

March 16-17 — Maryland Nutrition 
Conference; Shoreham Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; chm., Dr. R. D. Creek, 
Poultry Husbandry Dept., University 
of Maryland, College Park. 

March 20-24—Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers National Assn.; Washington 
D.C.; sec., Herbert L. Sharp, 400 Fol- 
ger Bldg., Washington 5, D.C. 

April 38-4— National Institute of 
Animal Agriculture; Purdue Univer- 
sity, Lafayette, Ind; sec., Karl D. 
Butler, P.O. Box 521, First National 
Bank Blidg., Ithaca, N.Y. 

April 6—Feeders Day; University 
of Nebraska Experiment Station, 
North Platte; James C. Adams, Supt. 

April 7—Missouri Livestock Day; 
University of Missouri, Columbia. 

April 9-18— American Association 
of Cereal Chemists; Baker Hotel, Dal- 
las, Texas; 1955 University Ave., St. 
Paul 4, Minn. 

April 10-12—Poultry & Egg Na- 
tional Board; Sheraton Towers Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill.; mgr., Lloyd H. Geil, 8 
S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3. 

April 13-15—Pacific Dairy & Poul- 
try Assn. Exposition and Convention; 
Riviera Hotel, Las Vegas, Nev.; sec., 
Carl E. Nall, 1304 7th St., Los An- 
geles 21, Cal. 

April 17-18—Seventh Regional Area 
Convention, National Renderers 
Assn.; St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul, Minn.; 
sec., Harold Weiss, Gulf Soap Corp., 
Arabi, Louisiana. 

April 20— Nebraska Beef Cattle 
Feeders Day; University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln; Dr. R. M. Koch, chairman, 
animal husbandry department. 

April 20-22—California Hay, Grain 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Jack Tar 
Hotel, San Francisco; sec., Leo L. 
Johnson, Blue Anchor Bidg., 1400 
10th St., Sacramento 14. 

April 22—Alabama Poultry Indus- 
try Promotion Dinner, Dinkler-Tut- 
wiler ‘Hotel, Birmingham, Ala.; spon- 
sored by Alabama Poultry Industry 
Assn.; sec., W. L. Walsh, Box 567, 
Montgomery. 

April 24-26—Animal Health Insti- 
tute; Mayflower Hotel, Washington, 
D.C.; sec., D. L. Bruner, 512 Shops 
Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 

April 27-29—Kansas Grain & Feed 
Deslers Assn.; Broadview Hotel, 
Wichita; sec., Orris E. Case, 609 Wi- 
ley Bidg., Hutchinson. 

May 5—Broiler Short Course and 
Chicken-of-Tomorrow Day; Universi- 
ty of Georgia, Athens; Dewey Mc- 
Niece, Extension Poultry Dept. 

May 17-10—American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn. Convention and Na- 
tional Feed Show; Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago, IL; sec., W. T. Dia- 
mond, 53 West Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 4. 

May 7-10—Association of American 
Feed Control Officials; Hamilton Ho- 
tel, Chicago; sec., Bruce Poundstone, 
Head, Feed and Fertilizer Control 
Dept., University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington. 

May 14-15—Missouri Grain & Feed 
Assn.; Hotel Coronado, St. Louis, 
Mo.; sec., D. A. Meinershagen, Hig- 
ginsville, Mo. 

June 8-11 — Canadian Feed Manu- 
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SELL 


EARTH IRON 


To Your Hog 
Raisers! 


Specifide's new “Eat Treatment” for 
iron Deficiency Anemia in baby pigs. 
Contains Iron, Vitamins, Antibiotics. 
Feed dry from birth. No handling of 
pigs. 

Write for Information... 


7 to 15 Tons 

of Rolled Grain 
Per Hour— 
Steamed or Dry 


The new ROSKAMP (6x42 Grain 
Roller Mill with optional Steamer 
is designed particularly for the 
highest capacity steam rolling op- 
erations. 


The solid white iron rolls are guar- 
anteed operational for ten years 
and will process several hundred 
thousand bushels of grain before 
needing recorrugating. 


Frame, bearings, controls, drives 
are all engineered for heavy duty, 
maximum quality control of the 
product. 


Write for free folder giving com- 
plete details. 


RASKAMP 


ug HULLER MFG. CO. 


634 Grand Boulevard Ceder Falls, lowa 
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LAYER HOUSES—The new Arkansas Egg Farm, Inc., a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary of the Darragh Co., Little Rock feed manufacturing firm, is using two 
types of housing for layers at its new egg operation near Little Rock (Feed- 
stuffs, Oct. 15). The two types of housing being used are houses with regular 
floors providing 2.5 sq. ft. per bird and with slat floors providing 0.8 sq. ft. 
per bird. Hillman J. Koen, Jr., general manager, expects as much production 
from the birds in the slat floor house as from those in the larger houses. In 
the photos at the left above are the exterior and interior of one of the two 
10,000 bird houses in which the birds are on the floor. These houses are 820 
ft. long, making them the longest in the state of Arkansas. They are 34 ft. 
wide and built with rows of nests on each side. A 4 ft. runway runs the length 
of the buildings, providing space for a trolley for hand-gathering the eggs. 


* 


The houses are pole-type structures with sheet metal roof with a 4 in. dead 
air space beneath for insulation. Sides are covered with poultry netting and 
have adjustable plastic curtains. The houses contain 40 pens, 15 by 40 ft., 
and 2,240 metal nest compartments. Pictured at the right above are the 
exterior and interior of the slat floor house. This house is 240 ft. long and 38 
ft. wide. It houses 10,000 birds with 0.8 sq ft. of floor space per bird, com- 
pared with 2.5 sq. ft. in the other buildings. The smaller house is equipped with 
fogger fans and has poultry net sides. A photo-electric cell will keep the 
buildings lighted an average of 14', hours per day, adjusting to outdoor light 
conditions. Eggs are gathered five times daily and the hens will be sold after 
they have been in production 12 months. The firm plans to produce eggs 
which will qualify for the U.S. Department of Agriculture’s graded egg stamp. 


the difference 


SWEET: DRIED 
WHOLE 


SWEET». 


@ SWEET» 
SWEET), 


You get TWO important benefits — EXCELLENT PALATA- 
BILITY and TOP NUTRITIONAL VALUE — in ONE economical 
ingredient. 

Pigs go for the sweeter taste of Midwest Sweet-Dried Whole 
Whey — start eating pre-starter and starter rations earlier. 


Pigs gain faster and more efficiently, too—a result of the 
excellent nutritional qualities of Midwest Sweet-Dried Whole 
Whey — the lactose (which is the most readily digested 
carbohydrate for baby animals), the high quality milk protein, 
minerals and valuable water soluble vitamins. 


DUNDEE, ILLINOIS PHONE: HAzel 6-3411 
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facturers Assn.; National Convention; 
Manoir Richelieu, Murray Bay, Que- 
bec; national secretary, W. N. Hen- 
drick, 2901 Bioor St. W., Toronto 18, 
Ont.; for registrations, T. G. Sevigny. 
Room 100, 355 McGill St., Montreal 
1, Quebec. 

June 19-21—American Association 
of Feed Microscopists Annual Meet- 
ing; Continental Denver Motor 
Lodge, Valley Highway and Speer 
Bivd., Denver, Colo.; sec., G. M. Barn- 
hart, Missouri State Department of 
Agriculture, Jefferson City, Mo. 

June 19-24—Feed Microscopy Short 
Course, sponsored by American Asso- 
ciation of Feed Microscopists; Conti- 
nental Denver Motor Lodge, Valley 
Highway and Speer Bivd., Denver, 
Colo.; sec., G. M. Barnhart, Missouri 
State Department of Agriculture, Jef- 
ferson City, Mo. 

June 20-21—Alabama Poultry In- 
dustry Assn.; Whitley Hotel, Montgo- 
mery, Ala.; sec., W. L. Walsh, Box 
567, Montgomery. 

July 14-18—Georgia Feed Assn.; 
Grand Bahama Club, Grand Bahama 
Island; sec., W. E. Merritt, Suite 1-A, 
361 E. Paces Ferry Rd. N.E., At- 
lanta 5. 

July 18-20—American Poultry Con- 
gress & Exposition; Municipal Audi- 
torium, Minneapolis; Don M. Turn- 
bull, sec., American Poultry & Hatch- 
ery Federation, 521 E. 63rd St., Kan- 
sas city 10, Mo. 

July 24-23— Southeastern Egg 
Quality and Grading School; Auburn 
University, Auburn, Ala.; sec., South- 
eastern Poultry & Egg Assn., Harold 
E. Ford, 235 E. Ponce de Leon Ave., 
Decatur, Ga. 

Aug. 24-26— North Carolina Feed 
Manufacturers Assn.; Virginia Beach, 
N..; sec., McNair Evans, Box 44, 
Mocksville. 


Aug. 24-27—Georgia Poultry Insti- 
tute; Rock Eagle 4-H Club Center, 
Eatonton, Ga.; Dewey McNiece, Ex- 
tension Poultry Dept., University of 
Georgia, Athens. 

Sept. 11-183—Feed Production 
School; Continental Hotel, Kansas 
City; sponsored by Feed Production 
School, Inc., pres., Lloyd Larson, 20 
W. 9th St. Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Sept. 19-21— Marketing Seminar 
for Feed Manufacturers; Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago; Sales Executives 
Council, American Feed Manufactur- 
ers Assn., W. E. Glennon, president, 
53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

Sept. 27-29—National Feed Ingredi- 
ents Asen.; Lake Lawn Lodge, Del- 
avan, Wis.; see., L Levin, 517% E. 
Locust St., Des Moines 9, Iowa. 

Sept. 27-29—Pennsylvania Millers 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel Hershey, 
Hershey, Pa.; sec., D. W. Parke, P.O. 
Box 329, Ephrata, Pa. 

Oct. 4-6—Texas Nutrition Confer- 
ence; Texas A&M College, College 
Station; chm., Dr. J. R. Couch, Poul- 
try Science Dept. 

Oct. 23-25 — Centennial Nutrition 
Conference; Hotel Muehlebach, Kan- 
sas City 5, Mo.; sponsored by Mid- 
west Feed Manufacturers Assn. and 
Land-Grant Colleges in Midwest’s 
area; executive vice president, Lloyd 


Buy and Sell 
through 
WANT ADS 


FEEDSTUFFS 


S. Larson, 20 W. 9th St. Bidg., Xan- 
sas City 5, Mo. 

Oct. 26-28—Association of Ameri- 
can Feed Control Officials; Shoreham 
Hotel, Washington, D.C.; sec., Bruce 
Poundstone, Head, Feed and Ferti- 
lizer Control Dept., University of 
Kentucky, Lexington. 

Nov. 8-9—Illinois Feed Assn.-IIli- 
nois Poultry and Hatchery Federation 
joint convention; Springfield Armory, 
Springfield; sec. LF.A., Dean M. 
Clark, 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
4; sec. LP.H.F., Aubrey Harless, 
Shelbyville, Til. 

1962 

Aug. 18-18—12th World’s Poultry 
Congress; Show Grounds of the New 
South Wales Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety, Sydney, Australia; Dr. Cliff D 
Carpenter, chairman, U.S. Participa- 
tion Committee, 1207 Emerald Bay, 
Laguna Beach, Cal.; Dr. A. William 
Jasper, secretary, c/o AFBF, 2300 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Tl. 


the appointment of 


BOWMAN FEED PRODUCTS | 


as exclusive distributor for NORTH AMERICA 


Not to be confused with domestic Kelp products. 
Its formula and resultant feeding effects are entirely different. 
Its lower cost makes it very economical. 


A Micro-Mineral Feed Ingredient for 
POULTRY-TURKEY-BEEF-DAIRY 
SHEEP & SWINE FEEDS 


University and commercial laboratory tests consistently show a higher 


growth when “ Algit,’’ Norwegian Kelp is used. 


A recent poultry control feeding test on chicks showed 5% growth 


increase in eight weeks, consuming 2!2% less feed. 
All other dietary factors were optimum. 


Imported only by 
NORWEGIAN EXPORT-IMPORT CO., LTD. 


Write or Wire for Technical data and Prices 


130 Central Ave., Holland, Michigan 
220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
600 South Michigan, Chicago 5, Illinois 


PRODUCTS, INC. 
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Employees Discuss 
The Machine 


It was a winter day noon hour at 
the Joe Brooks Feed Mill and store. 
In the comfortable locker room five 
employees sat eating lunch out of 
metal lunch boxes and paper bags. 
Ham and rye, cheese and rye, sau- 
sage and rye sandwiches were opened, 
and tops screwed off shining thermos 
bottles. Pop Henley, a real old tim- 
er, took a big onion, carefully peeled 
it, sliced off a half inch thick ring 
and placed it between his ham and 
rye sandwich. Out in the mill, Dick 
Harrington ran the operation while 
his pals lunched. 

“Listen to that!” Milt Peter said 
gloomily. 

“Listen to what?” asked Butterball, 
finishing a cheese on rye. 

“The roar of machines!” blurted 
Milt. ““‘The hammermill going in the 
basement, the mixers and pellet mill 
on the first floor, roar, roar, roar. 
There's automation for you. One man 
running all those machines, using his 
pushing finger.” 

“You mean machines running the 
man,” put in Butterball. 

“That’s it,” said Milt. “That's 
what's gettin’ me down. We don't 
have peace anymore. In our dreams 
we hear the roar of the machines, 
grinding up, mixing, pelleting tons 
and tons of grain. And we have to 
hurry to get it all done.” 

“You sure don’t hurry,” Pop Hen- 
ley said, working his big jaws slow- 
ly on his ham, rye and onion sand- 
wich. . “You don't even know the 
meaning of the word. Better look it 
up in the dictionary.” 

“Milt's right,” grumbled Windy 
Kramer. “In this automated age, man 
doesn't have a chance. Makes me feel 
so damn small sometimes. And it’s 
plumb discouraging.’ 

“Heck,” said Pop philosophically, 
“Let's all break down and cry. Is that 
what we oughta do?” 

The rest of the employees looked 
angry. “Now look here, Pop,” put in 
Milt, “this is no time to laugh. Man 
isn't important anymore, the ma- 
chines are. We don’t belong. The ma- 
chine earns our money; we don’t. 
Makes us feel like women, not men.” 

A rumbling laugh came from Pop's 
grey-haired chest. “You talk like a 
bunch of kids. Do you know that guys 
who worked in feed mills 40, 30 years 
ago worked 10-12 hours a day? And 
they lifted sacks of feed every day, 
hundreds of them. They lifted just 
about everything except the checks 
they got from the feed dealer. They 
almost had to lift those. The pay was 
mighty small for 70 hours a week of 
back breaking labor. You mean you 
guys want to go back to those days 
and all that work? Why you wouldn't 
have enough strength to go anywhere 
at night or week ends, let alone have 
a date.” 

“But men were free in those days. 
They were looked up to,” protested 
Smiley Johnson. 

“Phooey,” said Pop. “Why you guys 
work 40-50 hours a week and the only 


KAFIR & MILO 


Largest Dealers in Southwest 
MID-CONTINENT GRAIN CO. 


Beard of Trade Victor 2-4671 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


thing on you that’s overworked is 
your fingers for pushing buttons. You 
get two weeks vacation with pay ev- 
ery year, you get low rate sickness 
and accident insurance and a lot of 
other fringe benefits. What do you 
have to kick about?” 

“It ain’t that,” protested Milt, “so 
much as it is that we feel the ma- 
chine is more important than we 
are.” 

Pop licked his lips, brushed some 


crumbs off the table. He shook his 
head. “You guys just don’t think. 
Milt, you are important. You can push 
a couple of buttons and set this whole 
$85,000 mill operating, and the ma- 
chines can’t stop until you want them 
to stop. You are a big man when you 
stand there at the electric panel. 
Those machines work faster than 
man can, do a better processing job 
and turn out so much tonnage that 
you have to work only 48 or more 


hours per week and get a darn good 
wage for it.” 

“IT know, but—” 

“But, nothing,” broke in Pop. “Sup- 
pose the machine had power to push 
a button and start you working 
steadily and you couldn’t stop until 
the machine said so. How would you 
like that?” 

“I wouldn’t like it,” Milt grumbled. 
“And that’s what’s worryin’ me. Some 
day the machines will be pushing the 
buttons on us.” 

“Not if you keep your wits,” Pop 
said. “The machines take all the pun- 
ishment. They do all the work. They 
don’t get rest. They can’t take a 
smoke, or drink a can of cold beer 
on a hot summer day. All they get 
is a shot of crude oil now and then, 
and that isn’t very stimulatin’.” 

“No, but—” 

“And machines don’t get part of 
the profits of this business like you 
do,” went on Pop, who was really 
warmed up. “Machines don’t even get 
pay. And you still think they are bet- 
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protested Butterball. “We are sup- 
posed to get pay.” 

“Of course you are. That shows you 
are better than a machine. And did 
you ever figure a machine might get 
lonely now and then? But it can’t 
talk to Joe. It can’t talk to anybody. 
It just has to go on working. You can 
talk to Joe, to us, to anybody. You 
can eat and drink. Your time is your 
own. You don’t have bolts anchoring 
you to a concrete floor or a steel 
girder.” 

Pop glared at the rest of the em- 
ployees. “And a machine can’t go out 
and sell to a farmer. A machine can’t 


tician,” said Butterball admiringly. 
“T’ll bet you’d be elected.” 

“One thing more,” said Pop, little 
beads of perspiration on his fore- 
head. “Did you ever hear of a ma- 
chine making love to a woman? 
That’s a job reserved for man.” 

Milt leaped to his feet. “Now you 
said something. I still want to be a 
man.” 

The docr to the locker room 
opened. Ted Benkert, a lean farmer, 
stood framed there. “Hey, you guys. 
Dick says for you to get off your 
fannies and come and help him. He’s 
got five customers waitin’. Step live- 
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Early & Daniel Co. i 
Turns to ’61 Sales 


CINCINNATI, OHIO — The Early | 
& Daniel Co., manufacturer of Tux- 
edo feeds and Tex brand feeds for 
export, kicked off the second six- 
months portion of its first year’s 
“marketing plan” in Cincinnati re- 
cently. 

The marketing plan, “Partner$ for | 
Profit$,” launched last July in a 
series of meetings throughout the 
Early & Daniel marketing area. 

Similar meetings are scheduled for | 


pat the farmer on the back for a ly!” 


Tampa, Fla., and Sumter, S.C., where 
the company maintains manufactur- 


geod job he’s done with livestock or 
crops. And the machine can’t com- 
pliment a farm woman for a high 
layer flock production record. There's 
lots of jobs for men if they'll but look 
for them, instead of bellyachin’. Heck, 
no use to be afraid of a machine. The 
machine is making things easier for 
us. Somebody’s got to sell, deliver 
and service customers, and that’s us.” 

“Gosh, Pop, you oughta be a poli- 


Wayne. 


Dehy Film on TV 


FT. WAYNE, IND.—“The Twelve 
Month Summer,” produced by the 
American Dehydrators Assn., made 
its premier showing in Indiana Dec 
17 on a Ft. Wayne television farm 
program. The film was furnished to 
WKJG by the T. E. White Co., Ft. 


ing facilities. 

Promotions, prepared for the Janu- 
ary - through- June period, include 
strong merchandising of all Tuxedo 
starting feeds, under the theme, 
“Feed Tuxedo—RIGHT .. . from the 
start!’ Horse feed and dog food will 
also be given extra promotional push, 
officials said. 

Donn Early, general manager for 
Tuxedo Feeds, said that the programs 


GIVES YOU 
MAXIMUM BIO-EFFECTIVENESS 
AT MINIMUM COST 


Feeders around the country are discovering 
that Nopgro is not only a highly effective 
growth promoter, but a really economical 
one as well. Take beef cattle for example. 
Including Nopgro in the ration at the rec- 
ommended level costs less than 1 cent per 
head per day. Swine and poultry feeds may 
be fortified with this potent growth factor 
supplement for less than $2 per ton. 


We are convinced that Nopgro holds the 
key to a better return on every feed dollar 
invested. In a recent beef cattle experi- 
ment conducted by a leading Eastern uni- 


versity, the animals receiving Nopgro in 
their ration returned a profit of more than 
$5.00 a head higher than those receiving the 
non-enzyme treated control diet. 


Remember Nopgro is not just a simple 
fermentation residue or a weak dilution of 
it. Nopgro is a unique, scientifically balanced 
blend of two distinct enzyme-active compo- 
nents, resulting from the separate propaga- 
tion of a. oryzae and b. subtilis on wheat bran. 


You owe it to yourself to investigate Nopgro, 
the only agricultural enzyme product backed 
by more than 35 years of enzyme research. 


NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
60 Park Place, Newark, N.J. 


Plants: Harrison, N.J. ¢ Peoria, Ill. ¢ Richmond, Calif. e Cedartown, Ga. e London, Canada ¢ Mexico, D.F. « Corbeil, France 
Manufacturing Licensees Throughout the World 


Basic producers of Micratized® Vitamins A and D, niacin, calcium pantothenate, enzymes and other products 


| SALES PROGRAM—“‘Selling in ’61” 


| the preview of a new sound-strip film, 


is the title of a sound-strip film that 
will be used by Early & Daniel Co. 
salesmen and dealers during the first 
six months of 1961 to help promote 
sale of Tuxedo feeds. Pictured, ob- 
serving the film are: Donn Early 
(left), general manager of Early & 
Daniel, and Don Butler, Creative 
Service Assoc., Dayton, Ohio, Early 
& Daniel’s marketing agency. 


are designed to help dealers get sell- 
ing momentum early in the year. 
“The selling job a dealer does in the 
first few months, especially on start- 
ing feeds, has a great deal to do with 
his final yearly volume and profits,” 
Mr. Early said. “There is a definite 
ratio between the tons of starting 
feeds sold and the tonnage on grow- 
ing and finishing feed moved later 
in the year,” he added. 

Highlights of the meeting included 


“Selling in '61,” for use by all Tuxedo 
salesmen with dealers; and a com- 
plete display of all merchandising, 
direct mail, and point-of-purchase 
materials to be provided through 


June. 


Enzyme 


Promoting Franchises 


SHELDON, IOWA—Northern Bio- 
chemical Corp., Sheldon, marketing 
nationally a line of enzyme-based 
feed supplements, is setting up fran- 
chised distributorships throughout 
the U.S., company officials announced. 

As was reported earlier (Feed- 
stuffs, Dec. 17, page 6), Elliott Roose- 
velt, son of the late President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, has been hired by 
NBC to serve the company as finan- 
cial adviser, primarily in the fran- 
chise division. 

Northern's basic enzyme product, 
Actaferm, is marketed in a number 
of supplements for specific animals 
and is available to feed manufactur- 
ers for use in their products. 


Do You Make the 


‘FEED? 


We believe that you're interested in 
le 


making the best hog feed possible. So, you'll 
probably be interested in a few facts regard- 
ing the feeding of thyroprotein throughout the 
life cycle of swine. 
© Lactating Sows—to wean larger litters of 
heavier pigs. 

© Pig Starter—for greater feed efficiency, 
increased gains. 

Growing-Finishing—faster growth, im- 
proved feed efficiency and better market 

ish. 


Drop us a note and we'll send you the 
very latest independent scientific docu- 
mentation. 
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alfalfa 


midwest 
blenders, inc. 


7501 Mission Rood 
Prairie Village 15, Kansas 
Mitchell 9-0386 (Kensas City) 


DEPENDABILITY... 


in 
Quali 
and 
Service 


UNIFORM GRADES—Recently the national committee 
on uniform grades of the Grain & Feed Dealers National 
Assn. met with representatives of the Grain Division, 


U.S. Department of Agriculture Agricultural Marketing 
Service. 

Shown, beginning at the far left, are: Joe Bailey, Cargill, Inc., 
Minneapolis; Lake Eales, Eales Grain Co., Stockton, Cal.; 
(Pete) Lane, North Carolina Department of Agriculture and secre- 
tary of Carolina Grain & Feed Dealers Assn., and Bradley Skeels, 
Grain Division, AMS, Washington, D.C. 

At the head table, from left to right, are: Ben Fi 


‘erguson, Brac«- 
ett Grain Co., Ft. Worth, Texas; Dr. Lawrence Zeleny, AMS, Wash- 


At the second table from the left are: Frank Higginbotham, 
Geodpasture Grain & Milling Co., Labbock, Texas; Truitt Kennedy, 
Cargill, Inc., Ft. Worth, Texas; Howard Woodworth, Grain co 
AMS, pede gr a D.C.; Hazen English, Grain Division, AMS, Chi- 
and Clyde Jackson, Grain Division, AMS, Washington, DC. 

are: Howard Kurtz, USDA, Washington, 
D.C.; F. H. Corri . H. Peavey & Co., Minneapolis; J. L. Young, 
Checkerboard Grain Co., Kansas City; Herbert L. Sharp, secretary 
treasurer, Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn., Washington, D.C. 

At the extreme right table are: Hamill Varner, The Quaker 
Oats Co., Chicago; E. D. Barrett, Hornersville, Mo.; —_ Lums- 

Essex Grain Co., Essex, Mc.; David Milligan, E. 

Sons, Inc., Des Moi nes; Milton Morrison, 
Kansas, and W. H. Heosterman, USDA, Grain Div. «+ Washington, D.C. 

Standing are: R. O. Westley, Central Soya, Ft. Wayne, Ind.; 
Dealers Na- 


ington, D.C.; Walter Davidson, director, Grain Division, AMS, Wash- 

ington, D.C.; Ralph Brown (chairman), Cleveland Grain Co., Indian- Verion Meyer, director of inf 
apolis ; Alvin E. Oliver, executive vice -_~ Grain & — tional Assn., Washi 

Dealers National Assn., Washington, D. and Lioyd Case, Bur- Division, AMS, W 

dick Grain Co., Chicago. Agricultural 


ashington, q 
Service, USDA, Washington, D.C, 


» Grain & Feed 
Briggs, Market Information 
Ed Seeborg, Foreign 


Arkansas Reports on 
Broiler Housing Tests 


MEMPHIS, TENN. — Agriculture 
engineers attending the annual meet- 
ing of the American Society of Agri- 
cultural Engineers, here, were told 
that birds produced in naturally ven- 
tilated houses were significantly 
heavier in fall and winter, and had a 
higher feed conversion than birds 
produced in mechanically ventilated, 
insulated houses. 

At the same time, it was pointed 
out that birds produced in insulat- 
ed, air-conditioned and fan-ventilated 
houses during summer months, were 
significantly heavier than in either 
of the naturally ventilated houses. 

These statements came from a 
University of Arkansas Agricultural 
Experiment Station research report 
regarding the effect of various de- 
grees of environmental control on 
poultry production. It was presented 
by Professors T. R. Rokeby, depart- 
ment of agricultural engineering, and 
Robert M. Smith, department of ani- 


mal industry and veterinary science, 


University of Arkansas, Fayetteville. 

They told the group that interest 
in methods of reducing broiler flock 
mortality, due to high temperatures, 
has led to greater awareness of hous- 
ing as a production factor. 

Eight houses, 20x20 ft., consisting 
of two each of four different types, 
were used in the Arkansas study. A 
summary of what the two research- 
ers had to say regarding this study 
follows: 

The response of broilers to four 
types of housing, designed to obtain 
varying degrees of environmental 
control, was evaluated by recording 
live weights, feed conversion and 
mortality, of eight- and nine-week 
old flocks raised in test houses in 
seven different seasons. The houses 
were (1) air-conditioned, (2) fan- 
ventilated, (3) naturally - ventilated 
with asphalt roll roofing covering, 
and (4) improved natural-ventilation 
with aluminum covering. 

Records of environmental condi- 
tions indicate that more uniform tem- 
peratures, more nearly approaching 
optimum brooding temperatures, were 
obtainable in insulated houses us- 
ing mechanical ventilation or air- 


conditioning, than in uninsulated, 
naturaily ventilated houses. In sum- 
mer, the birds in the insulated, air- 
conditioned and the fan-ventilated 
houses, were significantly heavier 
than in either of the naturally ven- 
tilatéd houses. 

Although temperatures in fall and 
winter in the naturally ventilated 
houses fluctuated widely and depart- 
ed even farther from optimum values, 
birds produced in these houses were 
significantly heavier in three out of 
the four winter and fall tests than 
those from the mechanically venti- 
lated, insulated houses. It is possible 
that the greater ammonia and dust 
concentrations in the mechanically 
ventilated houses may have had an 
inhibiting effect on production. 

Although no significant differ- 
ence in feed conversion between 
houses was evident in any one test, 
the feed conversion in the asphalt- 
roofing covered, naturally ventilated 
houses was significantly, though 
slightly, better than in the other 
houses for the series of seven tests 
as a whole. No significant effects on 
mortality resulted from the different 
levels of housing. 
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A Superior Dry Vitamin A Feed Supplement 


PROVEN STABILITY: Dawe’s FIXTAY retains a high degree of potency over 
extended periods under normal and elevated temperature and humidity conditions. 
Even in high mineral mixtures, containing as much as 40% trace minerals, Dawe’s 
FIXTAY maintained this remarkable stability: 
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MIXTURE No. No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 No. 5 No. 6 
Percent of Vitamin A 
remaining after 3 months 98.6 97.8 95.4 98.6 95.6 95.4 


COMPLETE AVAILABILITY: Biological tests prove Dawe’s FIXTAY is 
fully available to the animal for early absorption in the digestive tract. 


UNIFORM DISPERSION: Dawe’s FIXTAY is of a particle size and shape 
which readily disperses and remains uniformly distributed. 


Dawe’s FIXTAY is available in all practical potencies. Write for samples and 7 


quotations on the potency of your choice. 


World's Oldest and 
Largest Specialists in Vitamin 
Products for Feeds 


FOREIGN OFFICES: 


BELGIUM—13 Courte rue des Claires, Antwerp ITALY—Via G. Negri, 4 Milan 


MEXICO—Apartado Postal 30209, Mexico 7, D.F. VENEZUELA—Apartado 3059, Caracas 


Plants and warehouses strategically located 
throughout the United States to serve 
you without delay 


DAWE'S 
LABORATORIES, INC. 


4800 South Richmond Street — 
Chicago 32, illinois 
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“Although agriculture is 
in an adjustment period, 
progress will continue.” 


American agriculture is going 
through a period of low income and 
great adjustment. Although it has 
made tremendous changes during the 
past decade, many further changes 
need to be made before farm incomes 
are raised to reasonable levels, stock- 
piles are stabilized or reduced and 
production brought into balance with 
demand. 

THE NEXT TWO TO FIVE 
YEARS—To properly understand the 
outlook for agriculture it is impera- 
tive that we take cognizance of the 
following factors that will continue 
to have serious impacts on the indus- 
try. 

1. Farmers will be faced with a 
continuing income squeeze. The net 
income of U.S. farm operators has 
been around $11.5 billion since 1955, 
except for 1958, when it was $13.1 
billion—down substantially from the 
high of $15.2 billion for 1951. 

With average weather, annual crop 
production will continue to exceed 
available outlets even at 1960 prices, 
and the accumulation of surplus 
stocks will become larger unless more 
effective farm programs are adopted 
to bring production into adjustment 
with demand. With large feed sup- 
plies, livestock production is increas- 
ing rapidly. Both cattle and hog num- 


bers are in a sharp upswing and could 
result in a difficult time for producers 
of these major commodities when 
numbers approach their cyclical peak 
in 1962 or 1963. This situation will 
keep pressure on prices received by 
farmers. 

And farmers are likely to pay high- 
er prices for non-farm purchased 
goods and services they use in pro- 
duction, tending to reduce both profit 
margins and incomes. 

2. Farm size will increase and the 
number of farms will decrease. In or- 
der to gain the economies of mech- 
anization, farm consolidation will 
continue. But this does not mean that 
family farms will disappear. When 
farms pass the 1% to 2-man size, 
farm account analyses indicate, pro- 
duction efficiencies begin to decline. 

8. Specialization of production will 
increase further. Expensive pieces of 
machinery and equipment used in 
crop production reduce costs when 
used on sufficient acreages. Likewise, 
specialized buildings and equipment 
reduce livestock production costs if 
volume is large enough. Increased 
skill and know-how required for high 
efficiency limits the number of enter- 
prises a given producer can handle. 
Furthermore, contractual arrange- 


Increased Feeding Rates Raise 


Output Per Animal 


Purdue University 


ments and integrated set-ups point to 
further enterprise specialization. 

4, Farmers will buy more of the 
inputs of farm production. As new 
technologies come along, they will 
buy more machinery, fertilizer, in- 
secticides, feed additives and pre- 
mixes. 

As the farmer concentrates on 
“farming” in order to use expensive 
specialized machinery, equipment and 
buildings, he will have less time to 
perform many of the services he used 
to do for himself (overhauling ma- 
chinery, making major repairs, 
spreading fertilizer). 

5. In the next two to five years 
US. farmers will have a difficult time 
maintaining their present relatively 
strong financial condition. 

Land values in many states have 
been trending moderately downward 
since March, 1960. Further declines 
will occur during the period ahead if 
farm income continues low and infla- 
tionary forces become less of a fac- 
tor, as now expected. Farm debt like- 
ly will edge upward. 

Earnings from some of our less pro- 
ductive cultivated land probably will 
decline to a point where its best use 
is for grass, timber or recreation. 

6. Labor will continue to flow out 
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By R. H. Bauman and J. O. Dunbar 


of farm production into other occupa- 
tions. 

Farm youth will be specially affect- 
ed. Probably less than one out of six 
farm boys will be able to find attrac- 
tive farm opportunities. The other 
five will need to look to non-farm 
jobs. For both groups, those who pre- 
pare for the future by getting as 
much formal education, or other 
types of training as possible, will fare 
best. For the latter group special op- 
portunities lie in farm related busi- 
nesses. 

Thus, during the next three to five 
years, even though American agricul- 
ture is going through a period of low 
income and tremendous economic ad- 
justment, progress will continue to 
take place. Production per acre and 
output per man will continue upward. 
More technology and capital will be 
used in farm production than ever 
before. Farms will become larger, 
fewer and more specialized. Farmers 
will purchase more of their produc- 
tion inputs. Land prices will probably 
decline, with much of the lower pro- 
ducing crop land being shifted to 
grass, trees, and recreational uses. 
Large numbers of farm workers will 
seek employment off the farm in both 
farm-related and non-farm industries. 
The family-type farm will continue 
to prevail because of its sheer ability 
to compete. When we are through 
this period of adjustment, farm in- 
comes will become more comparable 
with other occupations. 

1961 FEED-LIVESTOCK OUT- 
LOOK—Total U.S. feed concentrate 
supply, in the feeding year which be- 
gan Oct. 1, 1960, was 273 million tons, 
4% over last year. This exceeds the 
estimated utilization of 188 million 
tons by 85 million tons, nearly half 
a year’s requirements. 

Feed grain production in 1960 was 
nearly 2% greater than in 1959. It 
was larger in the Midwest, but small- 
er in most parts’ of the South and 
West than a year earlier. 

In general, feed grain prices in 
1961 are expected to continue slight- 
ly below a year earlier. This will be 
due to: (1) A larger crop, (2) lower 


Implications for Feed Dealer, Manufacturer 


EDITOR'S NOTE: What will the feed man need to do to adjust to 
what appears to be ahead for the producer? Prof. Bauman and Dr. Dunbar 
of Purdue offer some answers to that question in the following analysis of 
implications of the agricultural outlook for the feed dealer and manufacturer. 


¥ ¥ 
1. In the future you will be doing the bulk of your business with highly 
efficient, capable, business-minded farmers. They'll have to be that kind to 


survive. You'll have to be on your toes to do business with them and render 
the kind of service they expect in the rather tight farm profit situation in 
prospect. 

2. Your competition will be keen: 

—Within the feed industry. 

(1) The farmer will be cost conscious. He is going to shop. He won't 
mind going a few miles further if he can save a few dollars or get better serv- 
ice. And a customer lost is often a customer hard to regain. 

(2) Good service will pay. This implies not only prompt attention to cus- 
tomers, but keeping abreast of rapid fire research and being equipped to make 
on-the-farm application. More and more, the farmer is discriminating between 
sound technical advice and sales promotion. 

—With the farmer himself. 

(1) If a farmer can buy his own feed additives, and mix his own feed 
at a saving, he is going to do it. 

(2) The cash customer will not want to be penalized, ie. pay as much 
as the fellow that lets his accounts run for several months. A sound credit 
policy is a must. 

(3) The volume buyer will expect discounts on quantity purchases. If you 
are not prepared to handle him, his business will slip from you. 

8. You'll need to select credit risks with care: 

—tThis does not infer that credit should not be extended to deserving, ca- 


pable farmers. It means you'll need to discriminate even more carefully be- 
tween those who can and those who cannot pay. 

4. Expect sales on current operating items such as fertilizers, feed, seed 
and insecticides to continue strong. 

—aA farmer simply can’t afford not to maintain a good volume of business 
and use most of the newer production technologies. If he lets down, from 
being highly efficient, he is on the road out. 

5. Expect sales on capital items (fencing, feeders and building materials) 
in the next two or three years to continue slow. 

—Farmers can often defer such costs without seriously affecting operat- 
ing efficiency. 

—A farmer can usually fix up the old and make it do a while longer. 

6. Elevator and farm supply industries are expanding. As specialization 
and commercialization in agriculture progresses, more and more of the farm- 
ing functions will be assumed by businesses outside the production process 
itself. This has been the trend in recent years and is unlikely to be reversed. 


Outlook for Feed Industry Reasonably Favorable 


1, The prosperity of farm service businesses appears to depend mainiy on 
a high volume of agricultural production, a high level of national income and 
employment and internal efficiencies of operation which are under the control 
of individual managers. 


2. Prospects seem clear that farmers are going to buy more and more of 
non-farm items and services. 


8. With good management your income need not be adversely affected by 
the levels of farm income in prospect during the next two to five years, ex- 
cept in marginal farming areas where some land will likely go out of crop 
yap income and employment opportunities in the off-farm sector 

-business complex do not appear to be highly dependent on the 
well-being of farming itself. 
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Dr. J. O. Dunbar 


AUTHORS — Prof. Bauman and Dr. 
Dunbar are members of the agricul- 
tural economics staff at Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Ind. 

Before joining the Purdue staff in 
1937, Prof. Bauman gained extensive 
experience in agricultural economics 
as a financial and loan officer for sev- 
eral banks and an insurance company. 
On leave of absence from Purdue in 
1950-51, he served as food and agri- 
culture officer for the Economic Co- 
operation Administration’s mission to 
Ireland. Prof. Bauman is in charge of 
the agricultural economics outlook 
program at Purdue. 

During the past 10 years, Dr. Dun- 
bar has spent much of his time in 
farm management and outlook work 
at Purdue. He serves as consultant 
to many farmers and farm leaders 
and to beef, feed and farm equipment 
industries on agricultural problems. 
During the winter of 1960, Dr. Dun- 
bar was leader of a team of extension 
specialists in public policy which 
spent several weeks studying the gen- 
eral economic situation and U.S. trade 
and aid programs in Asia and the 
Far East. 


R. H. Bauman 


support prices for 1960 corn and (3) 
a slight reduction in grain consuming 
livestock numbers early in the year. 
Also, export demand for feed grains 
in the year ahead will be below last 
year because of the larger feed grain 
supplies in western Europe, biggest 
buyer of U.S. feed grains. 

Corn production in 1960 reached a 
new high of 44 billion bushels. This 
added to a 1.8 billion bushel carry- 
over—made a total supply of 6.2 bil- 
lion bushels as of Oct. 1, 1960. With 
total use expected to be about the 
same as last year, we'll still carry- 
over about a half year’s supply at the 
end of 1961. 

Odds are that substantial quanti- 
ties of high moisture 1959 Commodity 
Credit Corp. corn will have to be 
moved into commercial channels be- 
fore warm weather. The national loan 
rate is $1.06 bu. for the 1960 crop 
compared to $1.12 bu. a year earlier. 

Thus, corn prices are expected to 
average slightly lower again during 
the 1960-61 season and particularly 
so during the winter months. Low 
prices will encourage liberal feeding. 
Some farmers in surplus areas will 
feed increased amounts of ear corn 
instead of paying for having it proc- 
essed at the local elevator. 

Sorghum grain production in 1960 
was 618 million bushels—a new rec- 


ord. Oct. 1, 1960, carryover was 518 
million bushels, making the total sup- 
ply 10% bigger than last year. Price 
support for the 1960 crop is $1.52 
cwt., national average, the same as 
in 1959. Large supplies and continued 
low prices will result in further in- 
creases in sorghum grain feeding. 

Oats acreage in 1960 was the small- 
est in 60 years; however, record yields 
made the 1960 crop slightly larger 
than in 1959. With carryover down, 
total supplies are about the same as 
last year. Due to large supplies of 
other feed grains, prices in the 
months ahead are expected to fluc- 
tuate a few cents below a year earli- 
er. National average support price is 
again 50¢ bu. 

Barley supplies are about 5% 
smaller than last year. In view of the 
weaker export demand, supplies avail- 
able for U.S. use will be about equal 
to last year. Prices will average well 
above the support rate of 77¢, but 
slightly below 1959-60 levels. 

High protein feed supplies will be 
a little larger, with prices slightly 
lower in 1960-61. 

Total supply of oilseed cake and 
meal for 1960-61 is a little above the 
12.4 million tons available for feed- 
ing last year. Supplies of soybean 
meal are expected to be 9.4 million 
tons compared with 9.2 million last 
year; cottonseed cake and meal, 2.8 
million tons compared with 2.6; lin- 
seed meal, 0.4 million tons compared 
with 0.3 last year. Copra meal sup- 
plies are near last year’s levels. 

Tankage and meat meal supplies 
are expected to be a little below last 
year due mostly to reduced hog 
slaughter this winter. 

Prices of high protein feeds for the 
1960-61 feeding year will average a 
little below 1959-60 levels. Export de- 
mand will probably be somewhat less 
than last year when it was strength- 
ened during November-March by 
short feed supplies in western Europe. 
This plus currently reduced livestock 
and poultry numbers is resulting in 
lower prices this winter. 

Later in the feeding year, increased 
demand from poultry and hog pro- 
ducers will probably bring about 
more than the usual seasonal rise in 
prices in contrast to the declining 
prices experienced as the 1959-60 
feeding year progressed. This advance 
will likely hold for all major oil meals 
—soybean, cottonseed and linseed. 

Hogs: With reduced marketings in 
prospect, hog prices are expected to 
average two to three dollars higher in 
1961 than in 1960. Feeding ratios will 
continue favorable during most of 
1961. 

Current estimates point to a 5-10% 
increase in 1961 spring farrowings. 
Thus, we are in the beginning months 
of an increasing demand for commer- 
cially prepared and processed hog 
feeds which seems likely to continue 
for the next couple of years. This sit- 
uation applies to both feeder-pig rais- 
ing and major hog producing areas. 

Beef Cattle: If near normal weath- 
er conditions continue, further in- 
creases in total cattle numbers are 
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in prospect during 1961, fourth year 
of the expansion phase of the cycle. 
The peak in cattle numbers likely will 
not be reached before 1962 or 1963. 
However, unfavorable weather condi- 
tions could trigger liquidation and 
sharply depress cattle prices during 
the latter part of 1961. Roughage sup- 
plies are now relatively tight in states 
west of the Continental Divide and 
in Montana and Wyoming. 

If this winter should turn out to 
be long and severe, the demand would 
strengthen for oil cake and other 
processed feed in these areas. In- 
creased numbers of young cattle be- 
ing carried over will also increase 
cake and meal requirements. 


Feeding: Reduced fed cattle mar- 
ketings between now and early spring 
are expected to result in strong prices. 
Considerable weakness is expected in 
cattle prices the last half of 1961 as 
a result of larger marketings due to 
(1) increased in-movement of cattle 
to Corn Belt feedlots last fall and 
(2) the increased marketings of grass 
cattle. 

Since $5-$8 cwt. lower prices were 
paid for feeder cattle last fall and 
feed prices will be slightly lower, the 
prospects are for moderate profits in 
cattle feeding operations, particular- 
ly for cattle marketed in the early 
part of 1961. 

Milk Prices: Prices to farmers in 
1961 will average about the same or 
slightly higher than during the past 
year. Government price supports, (re- 
cently increased from $3.06 to $3.22 
ewt. for manufacturing milk), will 
undergird the price structure, at least 
until April 1. Prices for cull cows and 
vealers will weaken in sympathy with 
the downward trend in beef cattle 
prices. With little change in farm 
costs, the net income to dairymen 
will differ little from last year. 

Broilers: Broiler production is ex- 
pected to expand 5-10% in 1961 be- 
cause of (1) favorable profits.during 
1960 and (2) expansionary pressures 
coming from new technologies. These 
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factors are behind the 10-15% in- 
crease from: last year in broiler 
hatchery activity which began last 
September, and the 26% increase 
during the last half of 1960 in num- 
ber of pullet chicks sold for broiler 
breeder flocks. Demand for broiler 
feed in 1961 should be up 5-10% in 
major producing areas. 

Turkeys: Returns from the 1960 
production were slightly improved 
over 1959, making two successive 
years of fairly good returns for tur- 
key producers. Ample financing ap- 
parently continues available to tur- 
key producers. Current estimates are 
that around 88 million turkeys will 
be raised during 1961, up 7% from 
1960. Most of the increase will prob- 
ably be in heavy rather than light 
breeds. This situation will probably 
result in a strong demand for turkey 
feed but in somewhat lower profits 
for producers than in 1960. 

Egg Prices: Egg prices wi!) decline 
seasonally during the nex several 
months. However, reduce* market 
supplies will keep prices weil above 


last year’s December-February 30¢ 
average price received by U.S. farm- 
ers. 

Every indication now points to a 
substantial increase in the early 
spring purchases of chicks for flock 
replacement. As a result, price trou- 
bles similar to 1959 probably will de- 
velop during 1961 as expansion is 
again overdone. 

Although the demand for laying 
mash will be about. equal to year ear- 
lier levels during the early months 
of 1961, considerable expansion in de- 
mand for both chick feed and laying 
mash will develop as the year pro- 
gresses. 

FARM INCOMES TO CONTINUE 
LOW—The gross and net incomes of 
U.S. farmers in 1961 will be about 
the same as in 1960. For Midwest 
farmers, the net income will be a lit- 
tle better because of relatively high 
crop production in 1960 and the 
greater importance of hogs in total 
farm marketings. Range cattle and 
poultry and egg producers’ incomes 
will probably decline a little. 


this not too optimistic 
outlook for feed and livestock prices 
both in 1961 and for the next few 
years, it should be said that this as- 
sumes a continuation of farm pro- 
grams about like the present, and av- 
erage weather. Expanded farm mar- 
ketings, under these assumptions, will 
create a difficult price and income 
situation for many agricultural pro- 
ducers. Even so, some farmers will 
continue to do fairly well. 

The only weapon that an individual 
farmer has in this situation is low 
unit costs through increased efficien- 
cy. This usually calls for high output 
per acre and per man. 

To the extent that adjustments are 
made within agriculture that are not 
normal, and to the extent that farm 
programs are modified, this situation 
will be changed. Some modifications 
in farm programs (though we do not 
know what they will be) to help ag- 
riculture through the difficult ad- 
justment program that lies ahead un- 
doubtedly will be made. 
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Illinois Agricultural 
Industries Forum 


Is Jan. 31-Feb. 1 


URBANA, ILL.—Developments in 
methods used to service and supply 
customers with farm supplies will be 
featured during a series of sessions 
at the University of Illinois Agri- 
cultural Industries Forum Jan. 31- 
Feb. 1. 


and equipment, R. N. Van Arsdall, 
US. Department of Agriculture 
economist, will discuss “How Much 
Livestock Can a Man Handle?” H. 
B. Puckett, USDA agricultural en- 
gineer, will report on new ideas in 
mechanization. 

On Wednesday morning, the feed 
session will feature alternative ways 
of serving livestock feeders. Elmer 
Keck, manager of the Mascoutah 
Grain & Feed Co., will discuss pel- 
leting feeds as a dealer service. Rob- 
ert Olson, Champion Portable Mill 
Co., Minneapolis, will describe on- 


ports, management, impact of gov- 
ernment programs on pricing and dif- 
ficulties in managing government 
grain inventories. 

Other sessions include discussions 
on fertilizer and chemicals, future 
of soils and crops, service—how far 
should you go, farmstead planning, 
financing, supply and equipment and 
the university’s role in agricultural 
industries. 

General sessions Tuesday include 
talks by O. V. Wells, administrator 
of the USDA Agricultural Market- 
ing Service, who will discuss “The 
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New Grain Facility 
Planned by Cargill 


ST. LOUIS—The first step in a 
project planned to increase the Vicks- 
burg, Miss., area’s share of mid- 
South grain commerce has been an- 
nounced here by Cargill, Inc. 

Addison H. Douglass, manager of 
the firm’s southern region, said an 
option has been negotiated to pur- 
chase 29 acres of land on the Mis- 
sissippi River three miles south of 
Vicksburg for constructicn of a “me- 


illi j obi i dium-sized, modern grain elevator.” 
At the Tuesday afternoon session, | f#'™ milling with mobile mills. Economic Environment Confronting | te said plans call doe & dock ‘with 
J. A. Ewing, statistician in charge A. O. Grossman, manager of the Agricultural Industries,” and Earl W. rapid barge unloading facilities and 


of the Illinois Cooperative Crop Re- 
porting Service, will report on 
changes in sizes of enterprises with- 
in Illinois agriculture. Dr. C. B. 
Baker, University of Illinois profes- 
sor of agricultural economics, will 
discuss the effects of a lender’s de- 
cisions on farm inputs. 

Later in the afternoon, two sepa- 
rate sessions are scheduled. For 
those interested in feed, buildings 


Henry County Service Co. Cam- 
bridge, will report on types of farms 
that purchase feed ingredients, E. C. 
Wascher, vice president, Honeggers’ 
& Co., Fairbury, will discuss feed- 
ing concentrates free choice. 

The theme “Developing Export 
Markets for Grain” has been adopt- 
ed for the grain marketing sessions 
which will feature numerous discus- 
sions regarding future of grain ex- 


Kinter, chairman of the Federal 
Trade Commission, who will speak 
on “How Much Control of Business 
by Monopolies and Government Can 
We Afford and Endure?” 

A complete program and reserva- 
tion forms can be obtained from the 
department of agricultural econom- 
ics, University of Illinois, 305 Mum- 


ford Hall, Urbana. 


or modernize... 


FOR 95 CONTINUOUS YEARS—Sprout-Waldron has been intimately 
associated with the feed milling industry from the day of the first 
feed grinder to today’s fully automatic commercial feed mills. 


Over this span of years, Sprout-Waldron has provided the engi- 
neering know-how, skill and experience—and the most complete line 
of feed milling equipment—required to design and build both large 
and small plants to return the greatest profits on your investment. 


Whether your needs are for a complete commercial feed mill, a 
modernization program, a custom plant that can be expanded, or 
the replacement of a single production unit— it’s just good business 
practice to get Sprout-Waldron into the picture. Write or phone 
. .. there’s no obligation when you request a representative to call 
and you'll be sure of the most efficient, most economical solution. 


equipment for loading and unload- 
ing trucks. 

“Central Mississippi's rapidly ex- 
panding poultry and egg production 
requires ever-increasing amounts of 
grain as ingredients for feed,” Mr. 
Douglass said, “and Vicksburg is well 
situated to handle supplies barged 
from Cargill’s network of elevators 
in the Midwest farmlands.” He said 
the new plant would also receive 
trucked grain produced nearer to the 
elevator. 

Mr. Douglass said start of the proj- 
ect “hinges on several factors, in- 
cluding arrangements for an access 
road to nearby U.S. Highway 61,” 
and that local cooperation had been 
encouraging. 

The 95-year-old Cargill firm oper- 
ates terminal elevators here in Mem- 
turers Assn., the Kansas Grain and 
Rouge, Shreveport and Vivian, La., 
as well as at some 100 other loca- 


| tions at inland and waterside points 


throughout the U.S. 


Illinois Says Wean 
Lambs at 6 Weeks 


DIXON SPRINGS, ILL. — Animal 
scientists at the Dixon Springs Ex- 
periment Station, University of Il- 
linois, have found that iambs may 
be weaned at six weeks of age and 
do as well as if they were weaned 
at nine weeks. 

Animal scientists Dr. F. C. Hinds, 
M. E. Mansfield, DVM and J. M. 
Lewis, experimented with four lots 
of lambs, each lot containing 10 
single and 10 twin lambs. 

All lambs in each lot had a wean- 
ing age in common—six or nine 
weeks. All lambs were fed a ration 
which was figured to supply to ex- 
cess all nutrients assumed to be re- 
quired at six weeks. 

The lambs weaned at six weeks 
took care of themselves very well, 
report the Illinois scientists. The av- 
erage daily gain and feed required 
per pound of gain were similar with 
all lots. Death losses were not in- 
creased by the earlier weaning. 

In fact, say these animal scien- 
tists, reporting the study at the 52nd 
annual meeting of the American So- 
ciety of Animal Production, Chicago, 
during similar periods of their lives, 
lambs weaned at six weeks of age 
performed as well or better than 
those weaned at nine weeks. 
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Credit Problems 
In Farm Supply Operations 


By Victor F. Amann and E. Fred Koller 
University of Minnesota 


The credit needs of farmers have 
increased greatly in the past 10 years. 
Farm supply cooperatives have helped 
farmers meet these needs by provid- 
ing more open-account credit. 

Several factors have contributed to 
the large increases in credit business. 
For example, drouth and poor crops 
in some areas have caused farmers to 
use more credit. 

The introduction of new technology 
and the changes in farming opera- 
tions have also added to farmers’ pro- 
duction costs. Farms have been in- 
creasing in size and farmers are mak- 
ing more off-farm purchases. During 
this period agricultural income has 
been declining and the farmers’ cash 
position has been squeezed. 

Although credit is available to most 
farmers through production credit as- 
sociations, local banks, and other 
lending institutions, the amount of 
open-account credit has been rising. 
Farmers prefer open-account credit 
because it is more convenient and 
because they consider it as credit 
without an interest charge. 

A 1959-60 survey of the credit prac- 
tices of 52 Minnesota farm supply co- 
operatives has revealed a rising vol- 
ume of accounts receivable. Credit 
sales have increased from 52 to 68% 
of total sales since 1950. Total sales 
in these associations increased from 
$16,670,000 in 1950 te $24,100,000 in 
1959, an increase of 45%. During this 
period, accounts receivable increased 
from $721,135 to $2,489,094 or 245%. 

The growth in business volume and 
accounts receivable varied by size of 
association (Table 1). Those associa- 
tions in the category having the 
smallest sales volume experienced a 
decline in total sales during the past 
decade; all others had an increase. 

The associations with the smallest 
sales volume had a larger percentage 
increase in rece’vables than the aver- 
age of all associations. The largest as- 
sociations had a less than average in- 
crease in receivables. Those with the 
largest percentage increases in sales 
also had the largest percent increase 
in receivables. This indicates that 
they increased sales by granting 
easier credit. 

During the past 10 years the pro- 
portion of total assets in receivables 


TABLE 1. Percentage Change in Total 
Sales and Accounts Receivable in 47 
Minnesota Farm Supply Cooperatives, 


1950-1959 
No. of Change in 
Annual associ- Change accounts 
volume ations in sales receivable 
Thous. of dollars % % 
Under 150 ...... 5 — 0.3 +2976 
1590-299 ........ 15 + 32 +205.8 
300-449 ........ 8 +843 +312.7 
8 +60.0 +326.6 
600 and more .. I! +54.0 +220.2 
All groups ..... 47 +45.0 +245.2 


increased from 10.8 to 18.1%. The 
smallest associations had 23% of 
their total assets in receivables in 
1959, while the largest ones had 
16.3% tied up. 


Seasonal Variation in Credit 


There is a wide variation in the use 
of credit from season to season. As 
shown in the third column of Table 2, 
the monthly accounts receivable reach 
their peak in October, when they are 
14% above the monthly average. Re- 
ceivables were lowest in January 
when they were 77% of the monthly 
average. 


Credit sales had a greater variation 
than accounts receivable. Credit 
sales were 30% above the monthly 
average in May and were 79% of 
the monthly average in December. 

The decline in total sales and 
credit sales during part of the pro- 
duction period is not reflected in the 
level of accounts receivable. This is 
evidence that a large part of the sup- 
plies which are charged are not paid 
for until after harvest. 


Days’ Sales in Receivables 
One measure of th effectiveness of 
credit policies is days’ sales in receiv- 
ables. This is calculated by dividing 
accounts receivable by average daily 
sales. It was found that, this ratio in- 
creased from 15.2 days in 1950 to 31.2 
days in 1959. Financial analysts sug- 

gest a desirable goal of 15 days. 
The smaller associations had the 
longest period for this measure. This 
may be due to the fact that larger 
cooperatives can attract better man- 
agement. They may also have better 


EDITOR’S NOTE:In this discus- 
sion of credit problems analyzed in 
a study of Minnesota farm supply 
cooperatives, the authors, members 
of the department of agricultural 
economics, University of Minnesota 
Institute of Agriculture, conclude 
that farmers should be encouraged 
to obtain their credit needs from spe- 
cialized credit agencies. Their arti- 
cle is from a university agricultural 
economics publication. 


accounting systems and thus are able 
to have better receivable control. 
Aging of Accounts Receivable 

Supply cooperatives are now carry- 
ing a greater proportion of their 
credit for longer periods. 

In Table 3, the accounts receivable 
of 17 associations are aged for the 
years 1950 and 1959. 

In 1950 the proportion of total ac- 
counts which were outstanding over 


the feed business, 


Free booklet reports 


ROLLED OATS 


GROUND OAT GROATS 
FEEDING OATMEAL FLOUR 
PULVERIZED WHITE OATS 

PULVERIZED FEED OATS 
HY-QUALITY OATMILL FEED 

REGROUND OAT FEED 
COARSE GROUND OATS 


WERTZ FEED PRODUCTS 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
Phone 20545 


As a business man, you naturally want to know 
more about the economics affecting your business. 


Let’s say that in your market area, there are three 
competitive methods of distributing feeds. The bulk 
system.,.the burlap-bag-to-bulk...the burlap bag in 
50 Ib. and 100 lb. sizes. 


What are the component parts of the cost for 
each kind of delivery system? 


What should filling, weighing, closing and 
warehousing bags cost? (What about a return bag 
program?) 

What figures can you rely on in building and ex- 
panding your business along the most profitable lines? 
* * * * 

_THE ANSWERS are all in this free booklet, made 
available by the Research Committee of the Textile 


Bag Industry. It’s FREE...it’s factual...it’s the full 
story...it’s furnished on request to 
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TABLE 2. Monthly Sales, Credit Sales and Accounts Receivable of 38 Minnesota 
Farm Supply Cooperatives, 1959 


—Total sales—— 


—Credit sales—— Accounts receivable 


Thousands Thousands Thousands 

Month dollars Index* dollars Index* doliars Index* 
January ..-..+2se0% 1,369 89 846 87 1,862 77 
February ........+ 1,250 8! 783 1,970 81 
March .....6..006- 1,417 92 892 92 2,126 88 
1,781 116 1,204 124 2,385 98 
1,840 120 1,259 130 2,703 iil 
1,685 110 1,100 113 2,655 109 
1,494 97 940 96 2,608 107 
1,342 87 820 84 2,587 106 
September ........ 1,636 106 1,041 107 2,738 13 
October .......... 1,696 110 1,035 107 2,770 114 
November ........ 1,595 104 979 10! 2,730 112 
December ...:.... 1,340 87 768 79 2,039 84 


*Index of seasonal variation; 12-month average equals 100%. 


one year was 5.2%. This proportion 
nearly doubled by 1960 when it was 
10%. 

Past studies indicate that the long- 
er an account is outstanding, the 
greater is the probability of loss. This 


is especially true for products, such 
as petroleum, which are consumed 
while they are on account. 

Credit policies are generally deter- 
mined by the board of directors. The 
responsibility for extending credit and 


enforcing policies fell on the manager 
in most cases. Truck driver salesmen 
were authorized to extend credit 
within specified limits in most associ- 
ations. 

In determining to whom credit 
should be extended, the patron’s past 
credit record and his present ability 
to pay were the chief considerations. 
The manager interviewed new custo- 
mers before granting credit in most 
cases. Many of the managers called 
on local bankers and merchants for 
credit information. Some used local 
credit bureaus and a few contacted 
the patron’s former petroleum sup- 
plier to verify credit information. 

Financial responsibility for credit 
losses was placed on the manager in 
15 cases and on the truck driver in 
6 cases. This was commonly done by 
withholding a percentage of their 
monthly commissions as a reserve for 
losses. At the end of the year the 
doubtful accounts were written off 
against the reserve and turned over to 


you need know costs! 


Hast 42nd Street, New York 17,1 


ay, 
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TABLE 3. Comparisons of Aging of 
Accounts of 17 Farm Supply Cooperatives, 
1950-59" 4 
30days 6 mos. 
Under to to Over 
Year 30 days 6 mos. | yr. | yr. 
Per cent of total-————— 
47.3 41.8 5.7 5.2 
32.8 46.8 10.4 10.0 


“Comparable data were available for only 
17 of the 52 associations 1950-59. 


the employee and became his prop- 
erty. 

Prompt payment of bills was en- 
couraged by several methods: (1) In 
29 associations a cash discount was 
allowed on bills paid within 30 days. 
(2) In six associations, 2% interest 
was paid on money deposited with the 
association to prepay bills. (3) In 21 
associations an 8% interest charge 
was made against accounts outstand- 
ing more than 30 or 90 days. 

Statements of account were sent 
out by all associations to aid in col- 
lection. The interval varied from 30 
days to once a year. Collection 
agencies or local attorneys were used 
by 32 associations to aid in collecting 
difficult accounts. 


Collection Calls 

Personal collection calls by the 
manager or credit manager were 
made in all but one case. Most man- 
agers stated this as the most effective 
collection method. 

Farm supply cooperatives have had 
relatively little success in inducing 
farmers to shift to financial institu- 
tions to secure their credit needs. 
There has been some increase in the 
use of PCA financing for petroleum 
purchases. Many managers stated 
that a good credit risk for the bank 
or PCA is also a good risk for the 
supply cooperatives. However, man- 
agers, and patrons as well, should re- 
member that supply cooperatives are 
not financial institutions and that 
money tied up in receivables might be 
invested more profitably elsewhere. 

It is not implied that all credit 
sales are bad sales. Some organiza- 
tions can handle large amounts of 
credit successfully. 

This study shows that the credit 
problem is becoming more acute. 
Management must understand that a 
loose credit policy is a costly and 
inefficient method of doing business. 
Patrons should be encouraged to ob- 
tain their credit needs from special- 
ized credit agencies. Better collection 
methods should be set up so the 
stated credit policy can be enforced. 


Diamond ‘S) Sales Co. 


Formed in Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS — Simpson 
& Co., feed manufacturer and grain 


| dealer, has announced the creation of 


the Diamond “S” Sales Co., a wholly- 
owned subsidiary, to engage in the 
wholesaling of products for use in 
feed. The new office will be under 
the management of Ed Hock, former- 
ly with the Simpson branch at 
Limon, Colo. 

The new company will devote full 
time to wholesale orders for carloads 


| and truckloads of milo, corn, wheat, 


| beet pulp, beet pulp pellets, alfalfa 


pellets, bulk molasses, field and grass 
seeds, dried peas and cattle feeds. 


Trace Mineral 


THE HERMAN NAGEL CO. 


53 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, lil. 
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Stpedtive enzymes - § Vitamins including Bis - Unidentified Health and Growth factors - Values 
obtainable from any other source. 


For All Cattle, Hogs, Sheep, Chickens, Turkeys 
Better Health, Growth and Production - Greater feed efficiency - Lower Feed cost 
Yeas? Culture values proven by state tests 


write .. . DIAMOND V MILLS, INC. 


Fortify your feeds with 


YEAST CULTURE 


@ notural source of 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


Dehydrated ALFALFA MEAL 


From the Fertile Red River Valley of Minnesota 
Write - Phone - Wire 


RED RIVER ALFALFA CO. 
Ralph Eickhof Phone ATlantic 1-1455 


H 


Crookston, Minn. 


* Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS x 


Warns Against Multiplicity of Rations 


A warning against the growing 
tendency to settle every problem of 
the poultryman with a new feeding 
ration was issued by Dr. Jacob Biely, 
department of poultry science, Uni- 
versity of British Columbia, Vancou- 
ver, B.C. He called for a halt to 
catering to individual flocks. 

He said, “Today there is a tend- 
ency to meet by nutritional means 
every conceivable and, in my opinion, 
some inconceivable conditions re- 
ferred to under the name of ‘stress.’ 
It has not only been suggested that 
special rations should be designed for 
birds of different breeds and even 
strains within the breed, but that 
rations should be modified for birds 
hatched at different seasons or kept 
in confinement or given access to 
range and even that rations should 
be made to order accordingly, as 
birds are kept on litter, wire or 
slatted floors, in single or commu- 


Alexander Bros. Inc., Osgood, Ohio specialize 
in poultry and hog feeds; use their Master 
Pellet Plant to put up 100-lb. bags of ,” pel- 
lets at a 60 bag-per-hour rate. Left to right: 
Vincent B. Mescher and Lovis Alexander. 


Gem 


Elmer E. Bryant and Oliver Loving, owners of 
Farmers Milling Co., Graham, Texas report their 
Master Pellet Plant to be “an excellent piece 
of equipment." They handle all types of feed 
material and pellet a" and sizes. 


“MASTER MODEL 


PELLET PLANT 


The Package Pellet Plant 
with a Built-in Profit 


Now is the time to go after bigger profits with 
the Master Package Pellet Plant — designed specifically 
for the smaller operator. Right from the start you save big 
—up to $5,000 or more over part-by-part purchase and 
installation costs. Add to this the Master Model Pellet Mill’s 
profit making performance —up to 34% tons per hour of uni- 
form, high quality pellets. Insist on both: low first cost and 
proven performance; get them both in the remarkable CPM 
Master Model Pellet Plant! Plan now to see the man 
from CPM for all the exciting facts! 


Complete plant includes: Pellet Collecting Cyclone; 

Mash Bin; Automatic Pellet Cooler; Fan; Pellet Crumbler 
! (may be omitted); Air Conveying System; 10 HP Motor 
| for Cooler Fan, Crumbler and Shaker; Starters; Shaker 
| Screen; Sacking Bin; All Structural Supports and Spout- 
| ing; Ladder; and 30 HP California Master Model 
| Pellet Mill with one die. Plant is pre-assembled at 
| factory, each part numbered, then knocked down for 
l shipment. Simply bolt together following instructions. 


Seles & Service Representatives also in: Aberdeen . Albany . Atlanta . Columbus 


Walter Daily, Daily Mill and Elevator, Palestine, 
Winois states: “we ore well pleased with our 
Master Pellet Plant. It's compact and easy to 
operate.” The firm operates their Master six 
days a week utilizing a variety of feeds. 


CAL/FoRNIA 


PELLET MILLS 


CALIFORNIA PELLET MILL COMPANY 


1800 Folsom Street, San Francisco 3, California 
1114 E. Wabash Avenue, Crawfordsville, Indiana 
101 East 15th Avenue, North Kansas City 16, Missouri 


» Davenport . Denver . Fort Worth . Los Angeles . Mexico City . Minneapolis . Nashville 


Okichomea City. Omahe . Richmond . Seattle. St. Louis. Toronto. Winnipeg. Also manufactured, sold and serviced by Henry Simon Ltd., Stockport, England and Sydney, Australia 


nity cages and under various kinds 
and intensities of infection. 

“The variables with which the nu- 
tritionist is expected to deal are 
practically endless and utterly be- 
wildering. He is urged to develop one 
ration for egg producing strains, an- 
other for meat-type birds, another to 
yield eggs with a high content of 
unsaturated fats, or consistently 
strong shells, or eggs with no blood 
spots, or albumen measuring high 
in Haugh units. 

“In short, the nutritionist is har- 
ried about how to settle by feed alone 
a score of problems arising even in 
small areas or perhaps on a single 
farm. If this trend is pursued and 
encouraged the results are devious. 
The number of rations which a feed 
manufacturer would have to formu- 
late would become, indeed, formid- 
able.” 

Dr. Biely told the Canadian Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. convention audi- 
ence at Jasper Park Lodge, Jasper, 
Alberta, however, that the complexi- 
ties existing in the field of formulat- 
ing poultry rations are likely to in- 
crease. 

He commented, “We, as yet, can- 
not sell good management in a sack 
of feed.” He said that the cost of 
providing such a variety of rations 
and services would become exorbi- 
tant. “I am afraid that the customer, 
in the long run, would never be satis- 
fied anyway. He will invariably look 
to other feed manufacturers for 
‘special’ rations in the hope of cov- 
ering up his own errors in manage- 
ment. Needless to say, some feed 
manufacturers, in order to hold busi- 
ness or gain new business, will at- 
tempt to meet the various demands.” 

The feed industry has played a 
vital role in the advancement of the 
poultry industry and has taken ad- 
vantage of every recent advance in 
nutritional knowledge, the professor 
stated. 

Dr. Biely said, “Judging from the 
present high rate of egg production 
and the rapid growth attained by 
broilers, with the correlated increase 
in feed efficiency and low mortality, 
I would say that the feed nutrition- 
ists have done an excellent job. I am 
sure that they will continue to assess 
and appraise every modern contribu- 
tion in the field of nutrition in order 
to advance the welfare of the poultry 
industry. But, let us reflect before 
we act!” 


unless 
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satisfied with the bird you 
are now housing—and with 
the price you have to pay 
for it, tell your hatcheryman 
you want to try a flock of 
Mount Hope Queens right 
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Elevator Management 
= 
Clinic Set in Ohio 

COLUMBUS, OHIO—An Elevator 
Management Clinic has been sched- 
uled here Jan. 17-19 under the spon- 
sorship of the Department of Agri- 
cultural Economics and Rural Sociol- 
ogy at Ohio State University in co- 
operation with the Ohio Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn. 

The program is designed for top 
management as a part of a series of 
seminars which can be completed by 
the manager in a three year period, 
according to the announcement. It 
was also announced that the services 
of the management consulting team 
of Rogers, Slade & Hill have been 
obtained for the seminar. In addition, 
Prof. Earl Brooks, Cornell University 
Graduate School of Business and 
Public Administration, and Prof. John 
W. Sharp, Department of Agricultur- 
al Economics, Ohio State University, 
will assist in instruction. 

Among the major subjects to be 
discussed are: Principles of planning, 
case studies on margins, case studies 
on objectives, planning and organiz- 
ing a sales program, policy formula- 
tion and integration, the use of fi- 
nancial statements in planning and 
organizing operations, setting up a 
policy manual, personnel, accounts re- 
ceivable and public relations. 

Applications for registration are 
available from Prof. John W. Sharp, 
Department of Agricultural Econom- 
ics, 2120 Fyffe Rd., Columbus 10, 
Ohio. 


New England Firm 
Names M. C. Griffin 


BOSTON — Appointment of M. 
Clyde Griffin as sales representative 
for North and South Carolina has 

» been announced 
by the New Eng- 
land By - Products 
Corp. of Boston. 

Mr. Griffin will 
handle sales of 
» Gorton’s Blends, 
New Englander 
Vitalizer, vitamin 
oils and frozen fish 
for mink feeding 
in this area. 

As owner of the 


M. C, Griffin 


Co., Charlotte, N.C., Mr. Griffin rep- 
resents a number of grain and feed 
ingredierit suppliers. He is presently 
serving as secretary-treasurer of the 
North Carolina Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. 


Washington Co-op 
Announces Payments 


SEATTLE, WASH—The Western 
Farmers Assn. announced that farm- 
ers using its services will share in 
more than $3 million soon to be re- 
turned as interest, and for retirement 
at par of the 1955 issue of WFA 
finance fund certificates. 

Harry J. Beernink, general manag- 
er, said the interest payment, total- 
ing $786,000, represents 5% annual 
interest on members’ investment in 
their association’s working capital. 

The Jan. 1 retirement of 1955 
finance fund certificates totaling 
$2,370,000, is part of WFA’s capital 
revolving plan that calls in the oldest 
outstanding issue as new capital is 
developed -each year through subse- 
quent issues, Mr. Beernink said. 


Prepared by: Loncala Phosphate Co. 
High Springs, Fia. 
Distributed by: Warren-Dougias 
Chemical Co. 

1513-15-17 Burt St., Omaha, Neb. 


Morrison Award to 
Lanoy N. Hazel 


CHICAGO — Dr. Lanoy Nelson 
Hazel, professor of animal breeding, 
Iowa State University, Ames, Iowa, 
was named recipient of the Morrison 
award of a citation and $1,500 at 
the 52nd annual meeting of the 
American Society of Animal Produc- 
tion here. 

The Morrison award is given from 
funds of a foundation established by 
F. B. Morrison, author of the book 
Feeds and Feeding, and his wife. Dr. 
J. K. Loosli of Cornell University, 
society president, conferred the dis- 
tinguished service award on Dr. 
Hazel. 

Dr. Hazel pioneered use of the me- 
chanical probe for measuring back- 
fat thickness of live hogs. He has 
been a valued counsellor in develop- 
ing boar-testing stations. 
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DON’T SELL ME! 
Raise me without 
milk on RYDE’S 
Cream Calf Meal 


SAVE MILK! SAVE MONEY! 
EASY TO FEED! 


Consistent Farm Paper 
Advertising Pre-Sells 
Your Customers on 


RYDE’S CALF STARTER 


Ryde's Cream Ryde's Cream 
CALF MEAL «iso CALF PELLETS 
For Gruel Feeding For Feeding Dry 


For 47 years, these famous calf feeds 
have successfully REPLACED MILK in calf 
raising and cut feeding costs almost in 
half. Fortified with antibiotics and all es- 


sential vitamins. Stock this advertised 
calf meal. Build new customers, new 
profits. 


SOLD ONLY BY RELIABLE DEALERS 


R Y D E & C O. 3939 S. Union Ave., Chicago 9, Ill. 


Griffin Brokerage | 


and each ton of feed precision- formulated .. 
for Central Connecticut Co-op. To get the 1300 tons per week output of laying mash, 

crumbles, and pellets, the operator simply slips the formula—a punched card—into the “reader” 
and presses the “START” button. Immediately, colored lights on the graphic panel 

signal the progress of the batching cycle. All ingredients are routed through the mill by the 
Select-O-Weigh system from storage to scale to mixers, and then to pellet mills and/or 

holding bins. Interlocks assure error-free operation, including the manual addition of pre-mix. 


Send for free 
Technical bulletin 


‘that’ s what Select-0. Weigh i is doing 


Why not see how Richardson Select-O-Weigh system can cut your operating costs, 
, boost your production, and keep customers coming back for your precision-formulated feeds. 
Your nearest Richardson representative will be glad to discuss this with you.. 


Richardson Scale Company, Clifton, N. J. 


MATERIALS 


.or write 


Sales and service Branches in Principal Cities. 
Also manufactured in England, France 

and Australia. Richardson Scales conform 

to U.S 
for your protection. 


Weights and Measures H-44 
RS-10 


{ANDLING BY WEIGHT SINCE i902 
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Pelleting Service Helps Mill 


Gain New Customers 


By Al P. Nelson 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


Production of pelleted feed for 
sheep, cattle and hogs has helped the 
Revere (Minn.) Milling Co., operated 
by Richard Soll, increase its customer 


list and its annual volume of busi-. 


ness. The company, which makes its 
own Remco Feeds, will also custom 
mix and pellet to order. In this way 
Mr. Soll’s medium-sized mill has 
policies designed to service large and 
also small-sized feeding operations. 

The mill is operated by two full- 
time employees and one part-time 
employee. Mr. Soll does most of the 
outside selling and also does some 
delivering with the firm’s Wenger 
bulk feed truck. 

For production of pellets the firm 


IN THE OF FICE—Richard Soll, who 
operates the mill, is shown here at 
his desk. 


| 


has a Wenger Multi-Duty pellet mill 
and aiso a Wenger cooler. Molasses 
is piped directly into the feed line af- 
ter mixing and thus does not have to 
go through the mixers. Most seasons 
of the year the firm is kept busy 
seven to eight hours per day on pro- 
duction of hard pellets. The pellet 
mill produces 3/16 in. pellets. A 25 
h.p. Superior boiler is used for pro- 
ducing steam for pelleting. 

Through personal cmtact with 
sheep, cattle and hog feeders, Mr. 
Soll has been able to concentrate on 
rations which these feeders want, 
and he sells such customers on a long- 
range pellet feeding program. Thus 
he can plan his production and make 
pellets to order for feeders and store 
them in bins at the mill. There they 
can be called for by the feeder or 
delivered by Revere Milling Co. 

Grain Bank Plan 

“We operate on a grain bank plan, 
too,” states Mr. Soll, “and this en- 
ables farmers to use their own grains 
in their feeding program.” Mr. Soll 
also says that a large number of feed- 
ers accept his Remco pelleted feeds 
on a formula basis, using their grain 
on a storage bank basis. However, 
where some farmers wish to have cus- 
tom pelleting, he will do that for 
them. 

The Revere milling structure is so 
arranged that there is a central drive- 
way between the feed mill and the 


Plan View 
WARE HOUSE ELEVATOR 
SCALE 
DRIVEWAY. 
BreK FEED 
LOAD MILL 
OuT OFFICES 


PEULT STORAGE 
BINS A 


CAPACITY OF BINS—Capacities of the bins in this flow diagram are as follows: A 1-8, 15 tons; B 1-8, 8 tons; © 1-2, 


Simplified Flow Diagram 


PTLLET MASH 
Sins 


um 
TOR 


GRINDING 
ONS’ 


storage is in the feed mill. 


elevator. (See drawing.) A 75 h.p. 
Jay Bee hammermill is located in the 
elevator near a number of grain bins, 
each holding 15 tons. The mill also 
grinds hay. After being ground, hay 
and grain are elevated into either a 
2-ton capacity Fairfield Haynes mixer 
or a 3-ton capacity Prater mixer. 

If the feed is to be pelleted, the 
mix is elevated into one of two 5-ton 
capacity holding bins above the pel- 
let mill. After pelleting, the feed goes 
into the horizontal cooler located in 
the baseinent. Then a 45-ft. high Uni- 
versal elevator leg takes the pellets 


ELEVATOR 
Bins 


VERTICAL 
MIAERS 


5 tons; D 1-3, 15 tons, and E 1-9, 20 tons. 


REVERE MILLING ©O.—Revere Milling Co. feed mill is at the left and the 
elevator is at the right. However, the hammermill and hay shredder plus a 
grain hopper scale and grain bins are located in the elevator. Finished feed 


4 


SACKING—Ear! Fiege is shown here sacking feed at one of the finished feed 


from the basement upward over a 
shaker and then into storage bins. 

Inside the feed mill directly across 
from the mixer are eight bins, each 
holding 8 tons of finished feeds. From 
this location they are gravity fed to 
the loadout area. “We do bag some 
of our pellets, crumbles and mash,” 
Mr. Soll says, “but most of the pro- 
duction is in bulk at present. Un- 
doubtedly this trend will grow.” 

Mr. Soll says that an effective sales 
program for him is visiting with feed- 
ers and learning what cattle and 
hogs they are raising as well as what 
future production goals are. With 
such information he is often able to 
work out an economical feeding pro- 
gram with the farmer. When pellets 
and bulk service are incorporated in- 
to the feeder’s program, he has econ- 
omies which can increase his net prof- 
its, Mr. Soll says. 

“The feed mill operator today,” 
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; MIXER—Here Earl Fiege is shown 
ee sacking off one of the two mixers in 
the mill. 


PELLET MILL — Here in the mill, 
Maynard Buelow is shown at the 
Wenger pellet mill. 


HAY SHREDDER—A hay shredder 


and hammermill are part of the fa- 
cilities at the Revere Milling Co. 


says Mr. Soll, “is not just a seller of 
feed. He is a counselor to the farmer 
and a partner in helping him get the 
highest return from his livestock or 
poultry feeding operation.” 

Mr. Soll advertises Remco Feeds in 
the local area by occasional direct 
mailings. Calendars and other special- 
ty advertising are sometimes em- 
ployed. 


Efficiency Seenas 


Keyto Agriculture 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Effi- 
ciency will be the keynote of tech- 
nical agriculture for the 1970 pro- 
ducer, in the opinion of Dr. Harold 
E._ Jones, director of extension at 
Kansas State University here. 

Recommendations of scientists and 
others which increase production per 
acre alone will not be enough for 
farmers in the decade ahead. Rec- 
ommendations must be made with 
an eye on the over-all management 
of the farm and on the economics 
of farming. Emphasis will need to 
be placed on improving the quality 
of agricultural products. 

“Producing a quality product in 
itself will not be enough—the quality 
must be uniform with every lot of 
crops or livestock sold from day to 
day and year to year. Even now, 
quality is the keynote to maintain- 
ing markets,” Dr. Jones said. 

Speaking to agronomists at a Uni- 
versity of Minnesota conference, the 
Kansas State extension director illus- 
trated the scope of agriculture. 

“We should not leave the imopres- 
sion thet the agriculture sf 1969 or 
1970 ceusists of just the tarmor on 
che lanc’. Agriculture ‘s an industry 
is more that. The producticin 
ot food, fber and fcrest product 
will remain one of the largest and 
most important businesses in this 
country. It is a combination of the 
farmer, people working in process- 
ing plants, in wholesale organizations, 
in retail stores, in eating establish- 
ments and in transportation work. 
In Kansas,” Dr. Jones added, “the 
industrial segment of agri-business 
puts more money in the dollar cir- 
cuit than does agricultural produc- 
tion itself.” 


| Vitamin D for 
| Milk Fever Studied 


| WHITE PLAINS, N. Y.— Recent 
study has indicated that 20 million 
units of vitemin D per day is the op- 
timum amount to feed for protection 
against milk fever and has resulted in 
approximately 80% protection. 

The Ohio Experiment Station study 
showed that protection against milk 
fever increased for the first three 
| days of vitamin D feeding, remained 
| at a high level after the third through 
the seventh day and dropped precipi- 
tately after one day had elapsed fol- 
lowing cessation of vitamin D feed- 
ing, according to the report released 
by H. F. Judkins, secretary-treasurer, 
American Dairy Science Assn., from 
the Journal of Dairy Science. 

The field study involving 164 par- 
turitions in Jersey cows, all with pre- 
vious milk fever histories, in 26 Ohio 
herds, was conducted to obtain maxi- 
|} mum protection against milk fever. 
The assigned vitamin D dosage—15, 
20 or 30 million units per day—was 
fed on a twice-a-day basis beginning 
approximately five days before the ex- 
pected calving date and for one feed 
after parturition. If seven days of 
feéding were completed before par- 
turition, vitamin D feeding was ter- 
minated. 

The research was reported by Dr. 
J. W. Hibbs and Dr. H. R. Conrad, 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. 


Texas Firm Solves 
Farm-Mixing Problem 


COLORADO CITY, TEXAS — A 
common problem many feed com- 
panies face is that of seeing their 
larger customers put in their own 
mixing plants. The Colorado Feed & 
Seed Co. has solved the problem thus 
far, despite customer arguments that 
they can mix their own feed more 
economically. 

“We have four caged hen operators 
close to town,” said R. J. Hobeck, 
manager, “with a total of about 10- 
000 birds. Since they are about equal 
in size, I can use one as a case history 
to illustrate the problem. 

“This man has 2,400 hens and says 
he can put in a combination grinder- 
mixer for $2,200. At present he pays 
us about $600 a year for grinding his 
feed and mixing it with a concen- 
trate. I tell him he will need four 
years to pay for the equipment, and 
also need more labor. Likely he won’t 
do as good a job as we can, because 
unless a small operator has someone 
to advise and scold him occasionally, 
he will start using a cheaper feed 
during low egg prices. Why not spend 
that money for more cages and hens? 

“I've found that some small own- 
| ers are impulsive and do not always 
figure things out closely. Sometimes 
a dealer can prevent them from tak- 
ing unwise steps if he will tactfully 
point out these facts.” 


Poultry Research 


BERKELEY, CAL.—Foremost 
Dairies, Inc., is supporting a research 
project in poultry husbandry on nu- 
tritional factors in milk and on trace 
metal chelation by soya proteins. A 
grant of $2,250 has been made to the 
University of California division of 
agricultural sciences toward the proj- 
ect. 
| The Amevicun Dehydratess Assn. 
has also given $1,000 for study a 
methods of feeling tehytirated alfalfa 
pellets as a supplement ior range 
sheep. 


— 


HAY GRINDING 

EL DORADO, KANSAS~— The 
Home Grain Co., Inc., El Dorado feed 
manufacturer, has added a hay grind- 
ing unit to its feed processing facili- 
ties. The new installation handles 
stock pneumatically. It was built and 
installed by the Forster Mfg. Co., 
Ada, Okla. 


Power Shovel Buy! 


This little 286 pound powerhouse will astonish you with its pulling force 
of more than 1300 pounds and work output of 100 tons per hour. 


Dollar for dollar the rugged STOHR ROTO SHOVEL gives you more... 
the ease of handling, capacity, and dependable, money-saving results... 
than other power shovels costing nearly twice as much. 


One man handles it with ease. You get instant, push-button stop-start 
action you can count on. Because it’s completely portable you wheel it from 
job to job . . . fold back the retractable wheels when it’s in use. 


Contact us for the whole story on this remarkable STOHR ROTO SHOVEL 


Seedburo 


618 W. Jackson Blvd. Dept. FS- 12 


EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 


Chicago 6, Illinois 


GET MORE PROFIT PER BAG WITH 
LABORATORY CONTROLLED FEED 


Don't let profit slip away needlessly. Quality control doesn't 
cost . .. it pays! 


WILHOIT LABORATORY 


FLOUR EXCHANGE 
MINNEAPOLIS 15 


BETTER PRODUCTS..... 
MERCHANDISED BETTER 


You may have noticed that each FOXCO “Product of 
Progress” is the best of its kind available. Please remember, 
too, that merchandising aids accompanying the product are 
among the most imaginative in the farm field . . . providing 
a profitable sales push. 


Merchandising se//s the customer. The quality of the product 
keeps him sold. 


GRAN-I-GRIT 
Stretches feed. Faster growth. More eggs. 


EGGSHELL BRAND PURE REEF OYSTER SHELL 
Clean, odorless. The industry's standard. 


SERVALL-STAZDRY 


AUREOMY (Avrofac*) 
Fed conti:uously a? hich levels, prevent 


promotes faster crowth. Trademark ot 
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lowers the Beam 


to provide a 


WEIGH BUGGY 


For the modern feed mixer 


@ Two eight-inch mold-on-rubber wheels; 
two six-inch mold-on-rubber casters. 

@ Slide gote jurt forward of front wheels 
8" x 17" operated by extension handle 
from rear of buggy. 

@ Two models—890 ibs. and 1,280 Ibs. 
at 40 ibs. 


Compact Scale Permits 
Clustering of Ingredient 
Bins Two or More Deep 


Telephone or write today for further information. 


Aemanco- 


LEACH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


‘GADSDEN. ALABAMA OxBox 1010 Tel. Liberty 7-4472 


INDUSTRIES 
FORUM 


AG FORUM LEADERS—Special sessions on marketing farm supplie: ind 
equipment, fertilizers and chem‘cals, buildings and equipment, and feed are 
scheduled for the University of Illinois Agricultural Industries Forum, Jan. 
$1-Feb. 1 at Urbana, Ill. Special session chairmen include (left to right): 
Dr. W. N. Thompson, fertilizer and chemicals; Dr. John E. Wills, buildings 
and equipment; Dr. E. E. Broadbent, general chairman; Dr. Harold G. Hal- 
crow, head of the department of agricultural economics, and Dr. R. J. Mutti, 
feed. Topics scheduled include: serving customers for farm supplies, mechan- 
izing feeding operations, the future of fertilizer and chemicals in Illinois 
agriculture, alternative ways of serving livestock feeders, serving farmers 


with fertilizers and chemicals, and farmstead planning and financing. 


| * Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS x 


Here's an easy way for you to make 
to better customers . 


In this 16 page booklet your customers and prospects will find a practical 

“short course” on the formula feed business. Give Science and Service im- 
: printed with your name to your customers and prospective customers. Tell 
e feeders, educators, businessmen and others about progress in animal agricul- 
: ture and the feed industry. You'll be providing them with up-to-date infor- 
mation and ideas on such subjects as... 


Broiler Feeding Turkey Feeding 


New Research Developments 
Cattle Nutrition Swine Rations 


Improved Feed Formulation 


: Science and Service is a summary of special Golden Year articles in observ- 
7 : ance of American Feed Manufacturers Association 50th anniversary. Twelve 
7 outstanding feed authorities contributed to the reports which appeared in 
Feedstuffs during the past year and from which this booklet was compiled. 


A limited number of reprints of Science and Service are avail- 
H able now at a single copy price of 50¢. Larger numbers available 
co at quantity prices, ranging downward from 35¢ each for 10° to 
100, 25¢ each for 100, to 10¢ each for 1,000. Imprinting a three 
line company signature on back page of quantities over 100—$7 
minimum. Inquire about additional quantity discounts. 


FEEDSTUFFS Reader Service Department 

P.O. Box 67 Minneapolis 40, Minn. 
i Please send me ......... copylies) cf the Golden Year “Science and 1 

Service" booklet. | would like the copies to be imprinted with name 

: and address as shown below: Yes No Payment is enclosed. ; 


Lactates Help Control 
Outbreaks of Ketosis 


Among Dairy Cows 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. — An arti- 
cle appearing in the October issue of 
Eastern Cooperator magazine has 
listed a program for minimizing ke- 
tosis problems in dairy herds through 
the use of lactates. 

The article, written by Robert L. 
Weindel, Eastern States feed distri- 
butor, explains some basic precau- 
tions, this way: Cows should not be 

exc&&sively fat at calving time, good- 
quality forage should be provided dur- 
ing the dry period, and plenty of ex- 
ercise should be provided dry ani- 
mals. 

Of course, the article says, provid- 
ing adequate nutrition during the dry 
period and after calving won't al- 
ways prevent ketosis. If the problem 
lies deeper than nutrition, a program 
utilizing lactates is recommended. 
Here is the suggested program: 

The combination of sodium lactate 
and calcium lactate has proven to be 
the most effective type of prevention 
against ketosis, the report said. The 
Eastern States products are avail- 
able in two forms, according to the 
article, “Lacto-Life” pellets and 
“Lactates Mix.” 

Lacto-Life pellets are described as 
a highly palatable, all-pelleted 16% 
ration which contains sodium and cal- 
cium lactate salts in equal parts— 
6% in all. Lactates Mix is a powder, 
made up of the basic lactates materi- 
al that “puts the punch” into Lacto- 
Life pellets. Lactates Mix comes in 
5-lb, bags. 

The first recommendation of East- 
ern States is to feed all “ketosis- 
suspicious” cows Lacto-Life pellets, 
starting 10 days before the calf is 
due. The Lacto-Life pellets should re- 
place entirely the regular ration pre- 
viously being used. During this 10- 
day period, the cow should eat at 
on 10 lb. of Lacto-Life pellets per 


If normal reaction occurs, the ani- 
mal in question will stay on feed 
throughout the pre- and post-calv- 
ing period. After she calves, feed her 
Lacto-Life pellets as the regular 
milking ration for a period of from 
one to six weeks, depending on her 
condition. 

If the animal should go off feed, 
then Lactates Mix comes into play, 


as a drench. Be sure to follow direc- 
tions on the package. Continue treat- 
ment until the cow is back on feed. 
As soon as appetite resumes, the cow 
should receive Lacto-Life pellets. 

This combined use of Lacto-Life 
pellets and Lactates Mix was tested 
generally for a short period during 
the tail end of the ketosis season last 
winter (first time available). Pre- 
liminary results indicated, however, 
that this lactates program was ex- 
tremely effective in ketosis control. 

Another important aspect of the 
program is the use of ‘“Ketotest” 
for quick and accurate diagnosis of 
ketosis, according to the report. Ob- 
viously, in any such program it is 
extremely helpful, if not imperative, 
to know whether a cow actually does 
have ketosis or not and, also, to be 
able to follow the progress of pre- 
ventive or curative action. 

Ketotest, which is a white, crystal- 
line powder, can be utilized with 
either the urine or milk to determine 
the presence of ketone bodies. A pink 
discoloration of the powder proves 
the presence of such ketone bodies. 


DEALERS ELECT OFFICERS 

STURGIS, MICH.—Floyd Templin 
has been elected president of the St. 
Joseph County Feed & Grain Deal- 
ers Assn. Other officers are: Bob 
Raney, vice president, and Forrest 
L. Grim, secretary-treasurer. 


Schwartz & Co.,(Grain) Ltd. 
Victoria Products and Grain 
{overseas agents) itd. 
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are the. finest 100% Dry Mola: 


is the superior Molasses Distillers 
Dried Solubles — nutritionally 
sound, palatable to stock and just 
about the best pellet binder you 
can buy! Paco is the ideal fortifier to add to your feed 
formula, provides balanced protein, B-vitamins, essen- 
tial minerals plus unidentified growth factors. Com- 
pare ’em all—you’ll choose Paco! 
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ket tod 


is the richest dry molasses product 
available! Add it to your feed for 
more profitable production and 
more economical feeding costs. 
Natico is an all sugar cane molasses product, adds 
attractive new color and fragrance to feeds . . . even 
makes dry home-grown grains and roughages tastier to 
livestock. Try Natico and watch feeding costs go down! 


PRODUCTS OF PUBLICKER INDUSTRIES INC., 1429 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. ¢ PHONE: LOCUST 4-1400 


MIDWEST SALES AGENT—The North American Trading and Import Co., 101 Arsenal St., St. Louis, Mo. « Tel.: PRospect 6-0858 
SHIPMENTS FROM PHILADELPHIA, PA. AND GRETNA, LA. 


Be 


Publicker Feed Products Division | 
1429 Walnut Street 
- Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
for FR samp le send Paco sample send Natico sample 
this coupon now 10-4. 2046. 
us prove Publicker’s superiority in farm feeding 
_ products, Fill in coupon and attach to your - NAME | i 
company letterhead. We'll send you Tree samples COMPANY 
of Paco and/or Natico America’s finest ADDRESS. | 
products for farm feeding! | 
CITY. ZONE STATE | 


be 
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WORTH LOOKING INTO 


NEW LITERATURE 


DESCRIPTIONS OF NEW AND IMPROVED PRODUCTS AND SERVICES PROVIDED BY MANUFACTURERS AND SUPPLIERS 
ARE PRESENTED IN BRIEF FORM. FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, PLEASE USE THE ACCOMPANYING COUPON. 


NEW PRODUCTS - 


No. 7236——Grain 
Storage System 


A new system which, it is claimed, 
“may revolutionize grain storage and 
help protect U.S. grain from radio- 
activity in the event of nuclear war,” 
has been developed by the Dunbar 
Kapple Division of DK Manufactur- 
ing Co. 

Presently undergoing field tests, 
the new system involves use of huge, 
plastic, sausage-like containers with 
grain storage capacities ranging be- 
tween 5,000 and 50,000 bu., company 
officials report. 

A Dunbar Kapple pneumatic grain 
handling machine, the Vac-U-Vator, 
is used to blow grain into the storage 
“sausages.” When full, the bag is 


deflated by reversing the air in the 
Vac-U-Vator. This creates a partial 
vacuum, eliminating enough oxygen 
from the grain to reduce the life 
fostering source for insects, molds 
and other destructive elements. 

For storage above ground, the only 


NEW SERVICE - 


preparation needed is to smooth earth 
or even it with a few inches of sand. 


Daniel F. Rice, grain operator, 
said the system should enable farm- 
ers to store grain for an investment 
in storage facilities of about 5¢ bu. 

Only a limited number of the in- 
stallations are to be sold now to farm- 
ers and elevator operators with the 
understanding that no warranties will 
be given until field tests are satis- 
factorily completed, state company 
officials. For additional information, 
check No. 7236 on the coupon and 
mail. The company claims the saus- 
ages are impervious to weather 
changes and attacks by rodents. 


No. 7237—Feed Service 
Franchise 


A new illustrated brochure that ex- 
plains the Swisher feed service fran- 
chise program for independent local 
feed mills is now available. 

The brochure gives detailed infor- 
mation about today’s trend to manu- 
facturing a name brand feed and sell- 
ing direct on a manufacturer-to-feed- 
er basis by the local feed mill, offi- 
cials say. 

Mill operator will also find facts 
explaining modern merchandising 
methods in the feed business. For a 
copy of this brochure, check No. 7237 
on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7240—Bag 
Filling Machine 
Kraft Bag Corp., multiwall bag 


manufacturing subsidiary of Gilman 
Paper Co., has issued a new eight- 


No. 7236—Grain Storage 


No. 7239-—Mixing Equipment 
No. 7240—Bag Filling Machine 
No. 7242—Pneumatic Feeder 
No. 7243—Electronic Analytical 


Send me information on the items marked: 


System 
No. 7237—Feed Service Franchise 


System 
Others (list numbers) ...... aéaee 
COMPANY, 
ADDREBB 


CLIP OUT —FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE —FASTEN (STAPLE, TAPE, GLUE)— MAIL 


No. 7244—Grain Fumigant 

No. 7245—Roller Mills 

7246—Remote Indicator 
No. 7249—Iron for Sheep and 


Cattle 
7) No. 7250—Bin Vibrators 


FIRST CLASS 
PERMIT No. 2 


(Sec. 34.9, 
P. L. & R.) 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINN. 


_BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE 


No postage stamp necessary if mailed in the United States 


Feedstuffs 


4 Reader Service Dept. 


POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY— 


P. O. Bex 67 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


ONE 
Kraftpacker 


automatic 
open mouth 
bag filing 
machine 


400-500 tons 


page brochure on the subject of the 
Kraftpacker— an, automatic, open 
mouth bag filling machine. 

The company claims that the 
Kraftpacker will bag 400 to 500 tons 
of free-flowing materials in an eight 
hour day, with an accuracy of 4 oz. 
plus or minus per 100 Ib. 

This brochure combines Kraft- 
packer facts with photographic proof 
of its efficiency in operation, says the 
company. There are actual installa- 
tion shots in packaging chemicals, 
feeds, fertilizers and specialty prod- 
ucts. Also illustrated are the port- 
able Kraftpacker and the double-duty 
twin-scale Kraftpacker. 

For a copy of the brochure, check 
No. 7240 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7239—Molasses 
Mixing Equipment 


Molasses equipment manufactured 
by the Prater Pulverizer Co. is de- 
scribed in bulletin 11-60 recently 
made available by the firm. 

Model 60 single agitator, designed 
for special requirements of the small- 
er custom feed mill, is featured to- 
gether with Model 16 duplex agitator. 
Blue Streak agitators are also used 
to blend and coat mixed feeds with 
fats, vitamin oils, fish solubles, milk 
products and other liquids. 

A portable molasses mixer-blender 
is also illustrated and discussed. For 
a copy of this bulletin, check No. 
7239 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7242—Pneumatic 
Vibratory Feeder 

A new type of pneumatic vibratory 
feeder has been announced by Na- 
tional Air Vibrator Co. According to 
the manufacturer, the new feeder 
uses Navco’s one-piece stroke air vi- 


brator. 
The unit pictured here is feeding 


powdered asphalt (% in. minus) into 
a pulverizer at the rate of approxi- 
mately 12,000 Ib. per hour using a six 
degree angle of slope. Operating air 
pressure is 35 Ib. per sq. in. A solenoid 
valve controls air to the vibrator and 
gives a positive cut-off to eliminate 
feeder dribbie. 

The manufacturer also points out 
that the feeder can deliver more 
pounds per hour when the installa- 
tion calls for it. For additional infor- 
mation, check No. 7242 on the coupon 
and mail. 


No. 7249—Ilron for 
Sheep and Cattle 


Diamond Laboratories announces 
that it has developed a new amylose 
complexed-iron injectable for exclu- 
sive use in sheep, lambs, cattle and 
calves. It contains 110 mg. of elemen- 
tal iron per 1 cc. and is the only in- 
jectable iron product produced exclu- 
sively for sheep and cattle, officials 


report. 

Usefulness of the new product is 
primarily the same as the injectable 
irons now used to combat iron de- 
ficiency anemia in swine, report Dia- 
mond Laboratories officials. They 
claim that the new irjectable sup- 
plies both vitamin B, and thiamine 
mononitrate (B, mononitrate) which 
may be deficient in new-born rumi- 
nant animals. 

The iron, coupled with 15 mcg. vi- 
tamin B,» U.S.P. and 5 mg. thiamine 
mononitrate (B, mononitrate), is re- 
ported effective in combating iron de- 
ficiencies due to parasitism, poor nu- 
trition and other debilitating diseases 
in ruminant animals. 

For additional information on this 
new product, check No. 7249 on the 
coupon and mail. 


No. 7245—Roller Mills 
For Mobile Mill 


Roller mills in sizes up to 12x30 
in., for high-capacity, high-quality 
rolling of all small grains, are now 
offered as optional equipment on 
portable mills manufactured by the 
Champion Portable Mill Co. 

The company says that this option- 


al equipment enables portable mill 
owners to render a more complete 
service, particularly in areas where 
rolling is popular. 

Photo shows the company’s diesel 
unit with the roller mill directly be- 
hind the cab on the driver’s side. For 
additional information, check No. 
7245 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7244—Hot Spot 


Grain Fumigant 


A new low dosage, hot spot grain 
fumigant packed in small tin cans is 
described in a folder issued by Fer- 
guson Fumigants, Inc. The cans are 
approximately the size of a beer can 
and are packed 12 to the case with a 
gross weight of 13 Ib. 

For hot spot treatment, each can 
is said to be approximately equal in 
insect-killing power to a gallon of 
carbon tetrachloride base fumigant. 

It is a patented chemical mixture 
of ethylene dibromide and methyl 
bromide that is more effective in 
killing insects than either of the 
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Jacobson UNIVERSAL Model 
Hammermill with Rotary Feeder 
6 sizes; 40 to 200 H.P. 


Jacobson MASTER 
Remote Screen Change Hammer- 
mill for custom grinding 
3 sizes; 60 to 140 H.P. 


Jacobson AJACS-O-MATIC 
Remote Screen Change 
Hammermill 
4 sizes; 50 to 160 H.P. 


MACH. WORKS 


Jacobson AJACS Model “IT” 


Jacobson AJACS Hammermill Hammermill 
for custom grinding and special 4 sizes; 20 to 100 H.P. 
applications—Quick Screen Change 
5 sizes; 20 to 150 H.P. 


Jacobson UNIVERSAL “Junior” 
Hammermill 


3 sizes; 10 to 50 H.P. 


Write for Anniversary Booklet 


MACHINE WORKS, INC. 


Manufacturers of Hammermills and Allied Equipment 
1090 Tenth Ave. S.E. Dept. M Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
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HOT SPOT 


HOT 


SPOTS IN GRAIN STOO 
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chemicals used alone, the company 
claims. 

Application is made through a 4 
in. L.D. galvanized pipe probe inserted 
directly into the hot spot. The highly 
concentrated mixture of fumigant 
permits it to be packed in small con- 
tainers that offer convenience for hot 
spot grain fumigation, the manufac- 
turer reports. For a copy of the fold- 
er that describes this new fumigant, 
check No. 7244 on the coupon and 
mail. 


No. 7243—Electronic 
Analytical System 


An electronic analytical system 
which provides for automation of 
quality control tests has been devel- 
oped by Technicon Controls, Inc. Now 
in use at the H. J. Heinz Co., it pro- 
vides a rapid check on product qual- 
ity and uniformity of operations of 
an entire shift, reports the developer. 

This new development provides a 
system of continuous chemical anal- 
ysis, which has automated analyti- 
cal techniques in applications to a 
wide variety of products, according to 
Technicon officials. The system re- 
quires no supervision. 

Modular construction of various 
autoanalyzer units permits flexibility 
in arrangement for plant or labora- 
tory use. The basic “building blocks” 
perform a number of specific opera- 
tions that can be flexibly intercon- 
nected to provide any analytical se- 
quence required, Technicon claims. 

The system is self-cleansing. Sam- 
ple, size, time and temperature are 


constant and the unknown is checked 


MID-STATES 


CONSTRUCTION CO. 
8827 Maple St. ELEVATOR and 
Omaha 14, Neb. sation ns 
Ph: Terrace 4033 CONSTRUCTION 


© Our Customers are Our Best Salesmen 


against a continuous strewn of stand- 
ard sample. Dependable <>-lorimetric 
determinations as low as parts 
per million can be mate. officials re- 


For additional {nfurr.ation, check 
No. 7243 on the cowwp>:. am! mail. 


No. 7246—Remote 
Liquid Level Indicator 


A remote indicating device for 
reading the level of corrosive and 
non-corrosive liquids stored in non- 
pressure tanks has been developed by 
Barnard & Leas Manufacturing Co., 
Inc. 

Through use of selector switches, 
the 12 in. dial gives instantaneous 
readings for up to eight tanks on one 
model and up to 16 tanks on cnother 
model. Pilot lights indicate what tank 
is being read. 

The unit can be located up to 500 
ft. from tanks and will read any level 
up to 33 ft., the company claims. A 
visual bubble indicator mounted on 


the side of the unit acts as a cross 
check. 

The device is prewired, and fully 
contained in a heavy gauge steel 


cabinet 21 in. wide by 16 
in. high by 10 ft. deep. Plastic tubing 
connects the unit with the tanks and 
it can be connected at either the 
back or top of the cabinet. Dial cali- 
brations are available to suit indi- 
vidual requirements. For additional 
information, check No. 7246 on the 
coupon and mail. 


No. 7250—Bin 
Vibrators 


A new, illustrated, six-page bro- 
chure describing its complete line of 
unit (bin) vibrators is being offered 
by Eriez Manufacturing Co. to han- 
diers of all types of bulk materials. 

Nine models are available, all AC 
operated, needing no rectifiers and all 
providing pinpointed vibration for top 
performance on hoppers, bins and 
chutes, reports the company. 

The in sizes runs from the 
little ION to handle bins with up 
to 20 ga. wall thickness and 2 cu. ft. 
capacity to the largest size, the 70U 
for use on bins with % in. thickness 
and approximately 50 ton capacity. 
On larger, heavier bins, more than 
one vibrator can be mounted for sat- 
isfactory performance, reports the 
company. 

The brochure points out that vi- 
brators in the larger units, the 60U 
and 70U, produce a double impact be- 
cause the hammer strikes the anvil 


CHARLES H. HUBBELL 
Feed Consultant 
Formulation and Research 


678 Lee Street Des Picines, iii. 
Phone CYpress 9-244! 


From seed bed to grain bin... never an off season with 


DOW FARM CHEMICALS 


Winter’s not an off season when you sell Dow farm 
chemicals. They’re best advertised and promoted to 
build traffic and volume for you. Just look at the 
line-up of products that can be your best-sellers 
this winter! 


Dow Soil Fumigants. Best line for every purpose— 
and two especially good products for this time of the 
year are Telone® fumigant to control meadow 
(lesion), root-knot and sugar beet nematodes, and 
Dowfume® MC-2 fumigant to get plant bed seedlings 
and nursery stock off to a healthy start, free from 
soil-borne plant pests such as nematodes, and weeds, 
grasses, insects and diseases. 


Serafume®. Farmers will be fumigating their stored 
grain now. Serafume is best for this purpose. It de- 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


livers 4-in-1 action to kill insects in all stages of 
life in stored grain—even inside the grain kernels! 


Reddon®. Farmers can get a head start on their brush 
control program now with this product. It’s usable 
the year ’round . . . controls hard-to-kill weeds and 
resistant tree species. 


For a bigger slice of the zrowing farm chemical 
market, sell the complete Dow line. You'll be backed 
by strong national and regional advertising . . . local 
company-paid campaigns . . . free product sampling 
and in-store promotion material—all part of one of the 
largest merchandising programs ever put together 
by one company to sel! farm chemicals. Get your 1961 
off to a good start—become a Dow dealer today. 


Midland, Michigan 
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on both top and bottom of the stroke, 
giving 7200 impacts per minute. 

Also included in the brochure are 
pictures of actual installations and 
how they are mounted on bins and 
chutes, and explanations on how to 
choose the correct unit for specific 
jobs. Another page contains drawings 
and explanations of applications of 
the vibrators on various shapes of 
bins, hoppers and chutes. 

For additional information and a 
copy of this brochure, check No. 7250 
on the coupon and mail. 


CORRECTION 

In the Dec. 10 issue of Feedstuffs, 
Worth Looking Into item No. 7219, 
Pox Vaccine Bulletin, said that birds 
vaccinated with Pipovax at 6% weeks 
of age remained immune for at least 
68 days. This should have read 68 
weeks instead of days. 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues of 


Feedstuffs and information about 
them may still be obtained by jotting 
the appropriate number of the cou- 
pon and forwarding it to Feedstuffs. 


No. 7202 Egg cleaning machine, 
National Ideal Co. 

No.’ 7208—Drive unit, The Lima 
Electric Co. 

No. 7204—Mixer bulletin, Sprout, 
Waldron & Co., Inc. 

No. 7205—Range block press, A. E. 
Johnson & Sons 

No. 71206—Sewing head, Union Spe- 
cial Machine Co. 

No. 7207 — Poultry medications, 
Vineland Poultry Laboratories 

No. 7208—Bird ‘repellent, Seedburo 
Equipment Co. 

No. 7209—No-Spill Device, 
Frank G. Hough Co. 

No. 7210 — Combination bag, Ray- 
mond Bag Corp. 

No. 7211—Grain roller mill, Ros- 
kamp Huller Manufacturing Co., Inc. 

No. 7212—Dog food flavor, Flavor 
Corporation of America. 


The 


No. %7218— Mineral mixes, Corn 
King Co. 

No. 7214—Bulk truck, Productive 
Acres Mfg, Co. 

No. 7215—Turkey disease bulletin, 
Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories. 

No. 7216— Bag closure tape, The 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 

No. 7217—Enclosed vibrating con- 
veyor, The Cleveland Vibrator Co. 

No. 7218—Poultry breeding bulle- 
tin, Indiana Farm Bureau Coopera- 
tive Assn. 

No. 7219—Pox vaccine bulletin, The 
American Scientific Laboratories, Inc. 

No. 7220—Rodenticide, Ferret Lab- 
oratories, 

No. 7221—Bulk pneumatic trailer, 
Heil Co. 

No. 7222—Dry form of antioxidant, 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 

No. 7228-— Safety training course, 
National Safety Council. 

No. 7224 — Automatic conveyor 
scale, Ramsey Engineering Co. 

No. 7225—Mobile milling training, 
Seco, Ine. 

No. 1226—Rotary feeder, Fuller Co. 
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FARM CHEMICALS 
SOLD HERE 


PRODUCTS ADVERTISED HEREIN COMPLY WITH U. S. LAW 


When used as directed on label and in accordance with good prac- 
tices, comply with the Food and Drug Law and other Federal Laws. 
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No. 7227—Attrition mills, Sprout, 
Waldron & Co., Inc. 

No. 7228—New equipment leasing 
plan, Nationwide Leasing Co. 

No. 7228—New mixer, The J. H. 
Day Co. 

No. 7230—Bulk feed bodies, Gad- 
dis Bros. Mfg. Co. 

7231—Cattle oiler, Piel Mfg. 

, Inc. 


7232—Duuble agitator mixers, 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. 

No. 7288—Impact mill, Sturtevant 
Mill Co. 

No. 7234—Bench scales, Exact 
Weight Scale Co. 


No. 7235—Ingredient analysis ta- 
ble, Nopco Chemical Co. 


Kansas Formula Feed 


Conference Jan. 9-10 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Such 
topics as high concentrate rations 
for fattening cattle, efficiency in 
swine feeding, bloat in dairy cattle, 
and feeding for high egg production 
are on the program for the 16th an- 
nual Kansas formula feed conference 
Jan. 9-10 at Kansas State University, 
Manhattan. 

Attending will be approximately 
300 representatives and salesmen of 
feed companies, county agents, re- 
searchers and others interested in 
animal nutrition studies. 

Talks the opening day will be con- 
cerned with latest research findings 
and applications in the areas of cat- 
tle, swine and poultry nutrition. On 
the second day K-State staff mem- 
bers will explain some of the newer 
services which the university has 
available in the areas of animal nu- 
trition and production. Included will 
be reports on the animal disease 
laboratory, the boar testing station, 
and roughage testing. 

The annual conference is sponsored 
by Kansas formula feed manufac- 
turers, the Kansas State Board of 
Agriculture, the Midwest Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn., the Kansas Grain and 
Feed Dealers Assn., and Kansas State 
University. 


Close Dog Food Plant 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH.—The 
Dinner Bell Dog Food Co., which has 
operated the former Battle Creek 
Dog Food Co. plant here since April, 
has closed down operation of the lo- 
cal plant. 

The local manufacturing will be 
transferred to the company’s home 
plant at South Lyon, 12 miles north 
of Ann Arbor. A 5,000 sq. ft. addi- 
tion has been built at the South Lyon 
facility. 

Paul R. Berry, president and owner 
of Dinner Bell, said that operating 
economies could be gained by consoli- 
dating all manufacturing at one lo- 
cation. 


PROTEIN BLOCKS 


MINERAL BLOCKS 
WRITE POR PRICES 
PARMERS FRIEND MINERAL CO, 
NAPOLEON, OHIO 
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FISCHBEIN 

- BAG CLOSER 

MODEL C 
with | 


TAPE BINDING 
_ ATTACHMENT 


Produces perfect tape- 
bound closures. 
Complete portability 
maintained. 
Attachment can be 
quickly removed when 
tape binding is not re- 
quired 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOG FILE 
CF BAG EQUIPMENT 


DAVE CO., dept. 8 


2720 30th Ave. S., Minneapolis 6, Minn., U.S.A. 


MALT SPROUTS 
BREWERS GRAINS 
LA BUDDE 
BEET PULP 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. AND 44 OTHER FEEDS 


Here's the professor's advice 
to the feed manufacturer... 


... I believe there is little doubt but what Feed- 
stuffs is the business publication which would best 
serve your needs. This is an outstanding publication 
without rival within its field. I am sure it will fulfill 
your interest in ‘ingredient market news, services 
available, technical information, innovations, etc.” 


So wrote a professor of animal science at a large 
midwestern university in response to a letter from a 
Jamaican feed manufacturer asking which maga- 
zine would be most helpful in his business. 


There are a lot of hard-headed businessmen in the 
feed industry who agree with the professor . . . near- 
ly 14,000 of them subscribe to FEEDSTUFFS .. . 
because it helps them keep abreast of their fast- 
paced industry. 


You can begin receiving your own personal copy of 
FEEDSTUFFES . . . your own complete source of 
industry news . . . 52 information-packed issues a 
year for only $5. 


Write FEEDSTUFFS Circulation Department, 
2501 Wayzata Boulevard, Minneapolis 40, Minne- 
sota. Please include the name of your company and 
your department for our circulation records. 


ADDITIONAL FACILITIES—Increased corn production, resulting from a 
rural development program, caused Live Oak, Fla., businessmen and farmers 
to form the Suwanee Grain Corp. to handle increased production. Photo shows 
corporation’s drying plant with 90-ft. bucket elevators, Butler tanks, Aeroglide 


drier and bagging house at right. 


New Florida Grain Corporation 
May Include Feed Mill, Feedlot 


By Robert H. Brown 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


LIVE OAK, FLA. —Corn produc- 
tion has increased to such an extent 
in the Live Oak area of northern 
Florida, that businessmen and farm- 
ers have formed the Suwanee Grain 
Corp. to add marketing facilities for 
their booming acreage. 

A feed mill will probably be added 
within a year and officials are also 
talking in terms of adding a coopera- 
tive cattle feeding operation. 

Three years ago, a rural develop- 
ment program was started in the 
community, with the idea of provid- 
ing an expanded money crop for the 
farmers. Due to the nearness of poul- 
try areas in Georgia, as well as con- 
siderable egg laying setups in Flor- 
ida, it was felt that corn was the 
ideal crop to bring farmers the extra 
money they needed. 

Also, it should be noted that Flor- 
ida is a state that, for many years, 
has had to import more grain than it 
produces, and with the heavy influx 
of people moving into the state, even 
more grain is needed to feed these 
people. 

Success of the Live Oak program 
to increase corn production is to be 
seen in the number of acres devoted 
to the crop this past season. It is es- 
timated that 60,000 acres were plant- 
ed, and due to the educational work 
of agricultural leaders, the per-acre 
production has jumped from 12 to 
30 bu. this year. 

With only two drying and storage 
plants in the area, there was a need 
for more adequate marketing facili- 
ties. So farmers and businessmen 
joined hands to form the Suwanee 
Grain Corp. 

$87,500 Loan Granted 

With $55,000 in cash pledges, it was 
decided to form the corporation and 
this year the charter was granted. 
The Small Business Administration 
approved a loan of $87,500. 

Today, 162 farmers and business- 
men own $70000 worth of stock, 
which is divided into two classes. 
Class A common stock was sold to 
the farmers while class B was issued 
to non-farmers. The class B is call- 
able and no one person has more than 
100 votes. 

A modern drying-cleaning plant 
was put into operation in time for 
the harvesting of the area’s corn 
crop and, already, shipments are be- 
ing made to feed mills in Georgia, 
Tampa and elsewhere in the home 
state. 

While plans are being completed 
for the addition of a feed mill, corn 


is being dried and cleaned. There are 
storage facilities for 88,000 bu. An ad- 
ditional storage tank is under con- 
struction which will add 35,000 more 
bushels to the capacity. 

The plant has been located on a 
railroad siding on the edge of town 
where there is ample room for build- 
ing the feed mill. The corporation has 
16 acres available. 

An office and scales building has 
been erected separately from the 
plant, looking to the time when a 
building will be erected for the feed 
mill. Trucks weighing up to 100,000 
Ib. can be handled at this location. A 
dump pit and electric hoist for emp- 


AT YOUR SERVICE 


The Lime Crest 
Research Laboratory 


Many well-known companies in the 
feed industry regularly rely on us 


® Chemical Analyses 
® Vitamin Assays 
® Drug Assays 
= Spectrographic Analyses 
® Chick Feeding Experiments 
= Formula Reviews 
® Consultation 
Write today for our schedule of 


charges . . . keep it on hand for 
ready reference. 


te Lime Crest 


RESEARCH LABORATORY 


FEED SERVICE DIVISION 
R.D. 1, Box 67, Newton, N. J. 


IMESTONE PRODUCTS CORP. OF AMERICA 
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about CRD, synovitis, 
condemnations? 
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You can reduce broiler 


condemnation risk 


What is a reasonable condemnation 
rate? To find out, the University 
of Maryland and the University of 
Delaware studied 61 flocks (nearly 
one million birds) from hatchery to 
processing line. 

Only about one-fifth of these 
flocks had less than 1% condem- 
nations! Two-fifths had 2% rejects 
or less. On the other hand, one-third 
of the flock owners had more than 
4% of their birds turned down... 
and 10% losses were suffered in 
13% of the flocks! 

Condemned birds were valued at 
60¢. On this basis, a loss rate of 5% 
costs $600 for every 20,000 birds 
marketed . . . or $2,400 for four 
20,000-bird batches. 

What can you do about condem- 
nation losses? First, let’s review... 


What causes condemnations? 


Many factors can influence reject 
rate to some extent. But a Univer- 
sity of Delaware scientist says 
“chronic respiratory disease is the 
most frequent disease cause for 
condemnation.” 

And Georgia poultry scientists 
add that adverse weather or envi- 
ronmental conditions can make the 
problem worse. The Georgia group 
concludes: “Control of respiratory 
diseases will be necessary to reduce 
broiler condemnations, and im- 
proved environmental conditions are 
necessary to minimize respiratory 
diseases.” 


What can you do? 


There is a simple, effective way to 
counteract the effects of many en- 


vironmental and weather-caused 
stresses .. . to prevent constant dis- 
ease drag and intestinal troubles 
that in turn make birds far more 
susceptible to CRD and other seri- 
ous diseases. The answer is nf-180 
protective feeding. 


Wide-range protection 


The drug nf-180 is particularly 
well-suited for protecting broilers. 
First, it is effective against an ex- 
tremely wide range of diseases. In 
fact, nf-180 prevents and controls 
more broiler diseases than any other 
drug. It is the first drug many men 
turn to when trouble strikes. 

Second, nf-180 is safe and non- 
toxic — no withdrawal period is 
required. It can be fed right up to 
marketing, thus helping you pro- 
tect your birds during the critical 
finishing period. The end results 
are fewer condemned birds, faster 
gains, more profit. 

How do you know nf-180 will 
work for you? Actually, you don’t 
until you try it! 

But a recent study of the daily 
records of a large processing plant 
in the South showed that, for most 
growers... 


nf-180 effectively reduces 
condemnations 


This study was conducted during 
early summer when condemnations 
ordinarily are not as serious as in 
winter. In fact, broilers not receiv- 
ing nf-180 averaged only 2.93% 
rejects, the worst flock showing 
6.16% loss. 

But even here, where condemna- 


tions would not seem to be much 
of a problem, nf-180 showed con- 
siderable effectiveness! It cut the 
already-low condemnation rate by 
more than half... down to just 
1.09%. The highest condemnation 
rate of any flock on nf-180 was 1.35%. 

Even more important, nf-180 re- 
turned $33.88 per thousand birds, 
over and above the cost of the drug, 
when all benefits were figured, So 
nf-180 does not squeeze already- 
tight margins... it actually widens 
your profit margin! 


How to use nf-180 


Only you can decide how to use nf-180 
most effectively to handle your own 
particular problems. Here are ideas 
other broilermen have found effective: 


To reduce early chick losses: start 
your chicks on nf-180 medicated feed 
to provide 100 grams furazolidone per 
ton. Feed 1 lb. of this ration per chick 
(about 3 weeks). 


For vaccination and other stresses: 
use an nf-180 medicated booster feed 
(100-200 grams furazolidone) for 7 to 
14 days. Trials indicate feeding nf-180 
at least 7 days prior to vaccination 
reduces outbreaks of CRD and other 
respiratory troubles. 


To reduce condemnations and im- 
prove finish: feed 50 grams furazoli- 
done per ton from the 6th week until 
marketing. nf-180 protects against CRD, 
synovitis, enteritis and other serious 
troubles. 

Try nf-180. Compare growth, feed 
conversion, mortality and condemna- 
tions with previous flocks. You'll prob- 
ably find the reduced number of rejects, 
alone, more than pays for nf-180. 


HESS & CLARK 
ASHLAND, OHIO 


Division of Richardson-Merrell Inc. 
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FEEDSTUFFS reprints 


The following reprints of articles which have appeared 
in Feedstuffs may be obtained on order from Feedstutfs’ 


Reader Service Department: 


3. Mobile Feed Milling—a series of five articles—by Al P. Nelson... 50c 
26. Feedstuffs’ 1960 Analysis Table for Feed Ingredients—by Charles 

H. Hubbell ....... 
38. Balancing Swine Rations—Dr. D. E. Becker, University of Illinois... 20¢ 


52. Analysis and Feeding Value Tables for Beef Cattie and Sheep—sé-page 
article, by Dr. S. H. Movrison, Nutrition Consultant, 25¢ single copy; 
3-5 copies, 10 or more, 10c each. 

75. Influence of High Calclum Intake Upon Egg Production Factors— 
Including Shell Quality—C. F. Petersen, University of Idaho .... 20 

76. Automation ia the Feed Industry—Paul O. Berg, Professional En- 
gineer ...... 20¢ 

78, A Motiog for the Methonine Requirement forthe Leving 
Hea—Dr. Gerald F. Combs, University of Maryland ..... Fiade 

High Sapient Ws ad Without Ln for 
Steer Calves—Purdue University Scientists 

84. A New Look at the Broiler Business—Dr. L. A. Wilhelm, The Quaker 


Of Maryland 
86. Protein and Amino Acid Nutrition of Turkeys—Dr. P. «Waa 
University of Minnesota eee 
87. Chemical, Study Made of Milo Feeding Value—W. * 


Biological 
Smith and Dr. E. L. Stephenson, University of Arkansas ...... 20¢ 
88. Feed Buying Study—a series of 3 articles—Drs. Kohls and Kruecke- 
berg, Purdue University .......... 50c 
89. The Role of Liaseed Oil Meal in Beef Cattle Nutrition—Dr. T. W. 
Perry, Purdue University . 
90. Feediot Divease and Heaith Losses—series of six articles—plus special 
guide to feedlot animal health and disease problems of beef cattle 
and sheep—Dr. Spencer H. Morrison, Nutrition Consultant. Reprinted 
from FEEDLOT, national farm business magazine for cattle and lamb 


. Pinch Hitting for Protelm—Dr. U. 5S. Univer of 


Dr. E. L. Johnson, University of Minnesota 


93. Leg Weaknesses in Turkeys Are Costty—Dr. M. L. Scott, Cornel! Uni- 


94. The Metal-Binding ef Soybean Protein—Dr. 
University of California 


95. The Effect of Phytic Acid and Other a 
tion by the Growing Pig—Dr. M. P. Plumlee, Purdue University .. 20¢ 


96. Richard Phillips, lowa State 


Leo S. Jensen, Washington State Uni- 


98. Urea in Ruminant Peeding—Dr. W. M. Beeson, Purdue Univer- 
20c 


99. Fishy Eggs—W. H. Pope, British Columbia Department of .~ 


ing Steers—-H. B. Geurin, Ralston Purina Co. ..........+0005 20c 
101. Barley for Hogs—A Decade of Research—Dr. W. E. Dinusson, 
North Dakota Agricultural College 20c 
102. Enzymes in Swine Feeding—Dr. J. E. Oldfield, Oregon State 
103. Mineral Requirements of Turkeys—Dr. L. S. Jensen, Washington State 
20¢ 
104, What Is Being Done to Combat the Problem of Thin Shells—Dr. P. A. 
Thornton, Colorado State University occ 
PREDSTUPFS P.O. Box 67 
Reader Service Department Minneapolis 40, Mina. 


tying trucks was installed. Two thou- 
sand bushels an hour can be handled, 
according to A. L. Ward, plant man- 
ager. 

A bagging building for sacking 
corn was located opposite the drying 
plant. The corn is dropped through a 
chute from a height of nearly 90 ft. 
into this building. Bucket elevators 
extend 90 ft. over the storage tanks 
(Butler). 

The entire operation came about 
as a result of the rural development 
program in which all state and fed- 
eral agencies participated to improve 
the income of farrn people. 

County agents Paul Crew and How- 
ard Smith led the drive by getting 
farmers to use more dolomite and 
fertilizers as well as the best yield- 
ing varieties of corn. Results of re- 
search at the Suwanee Valley Experi- 
ment Station were studied. 

“The harvest from 60,000 acres was 
just too much for grain handling 
facilities already in the area and still 
doing capacity business. We had to 
find additional facilities,” said Mr. 
Ward. 

Mr. Ward is an experienced grain 
man, having been in business for 
himself for a number of years in 
north Florida. 

Feedlot Operations 

Just when the company may get 
into the feedlot operation depends on 
continued success of the grain busi- 
ness, but Mr. Ward said it hopes to 
move into this phase some time next 
year. 

Present plans are to obtain more 
acreage several miles from the plant 
and to feed beef cattle on a coopera- 
tive basis. However, the feed mill 
will, no doubt, come first, he added. 

Storage facilities have been ap- 
proved by the Commodity Credit 
Corp. and the corporation can obtain 
loans on stored corn. 

“Swine production is on the in- 
crease in this area, too, and between 
cattle and swine, plus our good pro- 
duction of corn, we think there is a 
future for our type of operation,”’ Mr. 
Ward added. 


Allied Mills Produces 
Film on Raising Hogs 

FORT WAYNE, IND.—A new film 
produced by Allied Mills, Inc., “Pro- 
ducing Tomorrow's Hogs . . . Today,” 
brings together information gathered 
from various agricultural college ex- 
periment stations and from Allied’s 
own research farm to show nutrition- 
al advances and what can be done 
to keep a hog program operating ef- 
ficiently in the future. 

Non-commercial in nature, this 
film also takes a hard look at what 
has been happening in the hog busi- 
ness, say Allied Mills officials. It 
deals with such questions as optimum 
hog numbers for different operations, 
selection of gilts and boars for effi- 
cient production, the raising of meat 
type pigs and concrete versus pas- 
ture rearing. 

Details for using this full-color, 
sound strip film can be obtained by 
writing Film Department, Allied 
Mills, Inc., Fort Wayne 1, Ind. 


Rebuilding Feed Mill 


CLAY CENTER, KANSAS—Work 
has started here on the reconstruc- 
tion of the feed manufacturing plant 
of the Farmers Union Cooperative. 
The contract calls for an almost com- 
plete rebuilding of the plant, which 
will make the mill operation semi- 
automatic, and which will include 
construction of some outside storage 
space for raw materials. The contract 
was awarded to the Forster Mfg. Co., 
Ada, Okla. 


ELECTION 
STURGIS, MICH. — Floyd Templin 
has been elected president of the St. 
Joseph County Feed & Grain Dealers 
Assn. Other officers are Bob Raney, 
vice president and Forrest L. Grim, 


S. F. Bigham Retires 


From Nutrena Mills 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—S. F. Bigham, 
purchasing agent for Nutrena Mills, 
Inc., in oo has retired from a 
field he never in- 
tended entering, 
yet remained in it 
for 42 years. 

j Rather than the 
mixed feed busi- 
ness, Mr. Bigham 
had planned to be- 
come a physician. 
Iie studied at the 
University of 
ae Tennessee College 
of Medicine in 
World War I halted his studies and 
he went into the army. 

When discharged, he decided 
against returning to the university 
and became a bookkeeper for Royal 
Feed & Manufacturing Co. He moved 
up to cashier and traffic manager. 
For several years he held posts of 
vice president and general manager 
of the Fidelity Elevator Co. and gen- 
eral manager of Fidelity Seed Co 
subsidiaries of Royal. 

He also served as the parent com- 
pany’s assistant treasurer until it 
merged and became Nutrena Mills, 
Inc., a subsidiary of Cargill, Inc., in 
1951. Mr. Bigham was appointed di- 
vision purchasing agent, with super- 
vision over Meridian, Miss., and Ulla, 
N.C., mills. 

As 1960 vice president of the Mem- 
phis Grain & Hay Assn.; he was slat- 
ed to become next year’s president. 
Since he retired, he was unable to 
fill that position. He has been given 
honorary life memberships in the 
Memphis Board of Trade, Memphis 
Grain Assn., and Memphis Feed & 
Grain Club. 

Nutrena Mills honored Mr. Bigham 
with a retirement luncheon. 

Wayne M. Shirk has been named 
to succeed him at Nutrena Mills. Mr. 
Shirk has been with Cargill, Inc., five 
years, most recently at the Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., plant. 


What you’ 
should know 


Whether you're 
in the dog food 
manufacturing 
business or have 
considered putting your label on a 
dog food, the new Dog Food Ingre- 
dient Spec Sheets published by 
Ralph wets & Co, are “must 
reading, Each 844 x 11” sheet 
covers in detail one of the seven 
major dog food ingredients manu- 
factured by weLts; provides full 
size, full color product photos . . 

ingredients features . . guaran- 
teed and average analyses . 

ingredient breakdown .. . 

shipping container data. These 
spec sheets set standards by which 
to judge the quality of all your 
dog food i ient purchases. 
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TOTAL ECONOMICS 


(Continued from page 15) 


clear, and in these cases, they are 
tabulated under the “no” category. 

Some firms have both contract and 
their own producing operations—such 
as contract broiler operations and 
broiler farms owned and operated 
themselves. 

In some cases, it is apparent that 
the respondents are largely in con- 
tract operations, while in others con- 
tracting may represent only a small 
part of the total business. Some, as 
in parts of the Midwest, specifically 
said their contracting was on a small 
scale. Also, in some cases, it is as- 
sumed that a feed manufacturer may 
not be in contracting on a large scale 
or at all, but that some of his dealers 
or integrator-customers are. 

As in other aspects of the feed 
business, there are variations within 
regions—which the table shows. For 
example, as mentioned above, some 
good size feed suppliers in the West 
may specialize in feed strictly, while 
other firms in the same area have 
contract operations. Some feel that 
contracting will increase in some of 
these areas, too, particularly if pro- 
ducer profits threaten to narrow fur- 
ther and the producers want a guar- 
anteed return for their facilities and 
labor. 

However, in at least some in- 
stances, there are those who say con- 
tracting is on the decline. Feed firms 
may be moving into their own pro- 
ducing operations, or they may spe- 
cialize in feed manufacture for big 
producers who can handle their own 
financing and marketing. 

The accompanying table shows 
some area differences in contracting, 
but there also are some differences 
by size of feed operation. In general, 
so-called local and regional or multi- 
regional firms are in it to a greater 
extent than the medium to small 
wholesale-type firm which on one 
hand might not be able to work this 
type of operation into its business 
very well and on the other hand may 
not have the capital to get into it 
very extensively. 

DIRECT OPERATION OF FEED- 
ING ENTERPRISES (ownership or 
leasing of facilities and direct opera- 
tion by the feed firm, as compared 
with contracting)—It is apparent 
that more feed firms are their own 
customers, at least to some extent. 
This would apply to contracting, of 
course, but there also are quite a 
number in or planning to get into 
their own feeding operations. Some 
may not feel this is sound, and many 
may not do it, but the fact remains 
that nearly 40% of the respondents 
in this survey said that they have 
their own feeding operations, of one 
or more types. 

Among the particular firms in this 
survey, the percentages in direct 
feeding are least in the Midwest and 
West. In parts of the West, some 
firms concentrate more on supplying 
feed to big commercial producers, 
although some have moved into their 
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own operations as producers dropped 
out. And in the Midwest, many still 
have not changed from the course 
of supplying the many independent 
farms. 


As with contracting, the percent- 
ages in direct feeding are somewhat 
less for the “state” firms than for the 
local or regional or multiple-region 
companies. Cooperatives among the 
respondents would not be in direct 
feeding either. 

Egg and broiler producing enter- 
prises were mentioned most often as 
the type of feeding enterprise op- 
erated directly, but livestock also 
were fairly well represented. Quite 
a number of firms were in both con- 
tracting and direct ownership and 
feeding, frequently of the same com- 
modity, as broilers and eggs. How- 
ever, some might be in contracting 
only on poultry and in direct opera- 
tion on cattle or hogs. And still oth- 
ers might do no contracting but op- 
erate their own feeding enterprises 
to some extent. Among the bigger 


firms, some appeared to be in broil- 
ers only on a direct feeding basis. 

Quite a number of respondents in- 
dicated that they were not yet in 
direct feeding operations but were 
considering it. 

(Also see answers to questions in 
accompanying story.) 

HATCHERY OPERATIONS— 
More than a fifth of the feed manu- 
facturing firms replying said that 
they are involved in hatchery opera- 
tions. As one might expect, the per- 
centages were somewhat greater in 
poultry areas of the South and Mid- 
west. Also, the percentage was a lit- 
tle higher among “local” operators, 
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perhaps reflecting the hatchery op- 
erations of integrators in some areas 
who are involved in much or all of 
the complete poultry picture. 

As in some other parts of the sur- 
vey, the area figures would not neces- 
sarily be considered typical of the 
entire region. For example, in some 
sections, the percentage in hatchery 
as well as producing and feed opera- 
tions might be considerably higher, 
while in others it would be smaller 
than shown in the tabulated figures. 

Among the particular multi-region- 
al or larger firms covered in this 
survey, a third were involved in 
hatchery operations. 
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Ratios of Dried Skimmilk and Dried 
Whey for Pig Starter Rations 
@ D. M. Danielson, E. R. Peo, Jr., and 
D. Hudman, Nebraska 
cece, Vol. 19, No. 4, pp. 1055-1061, No- 
vember, 1960. 


ABSTRACT 


An experiment was conducted with 
60 Landrace X Yorkshire pigs aver- 
aging 15.8 days of age and weighing 
9.5 Ib. at start of trial, to determine 
the effect of various combinations of 
dried skimmilk and dried whey on 
gains and feed efficiency of baby pigs 
and on their subsequent performance. 
Three replications of six experimen- 
tal treatments (40% low-heat, spray 
dried, dried skimmilk positive con- 
trol; yellow corn, soybean oil meal 
negative control; 30% dried skim- 
milk, 10% roller drie@ whey (Mid- 
west); 20% skimmilk, 20% whey; 
10% skimmilk, 30% whey; and 40% 
whey) were used in an approximate- 
ly 22.1% protein starter, with one 
replication consisting of four pigs per 
pen, and the remaining two of three 
pigs per pen. 

All rations contained a 10% level 
of sucrose; 2%% herring fish meal; 
2%% stabilized lard; 1% dried brew- 
ers yeast; 0.15% trace minerals; 
0.50% salt (iodized), and 2% of vita- 
min-antibiotic premix. All of the ex- 
perimental rations, except the corn 
basal negative control ration, were 
formulated also to furnish an equiv- 
alent amount of lactose as that pres- 
ent in the 40% dried whey ration. 
Adjustments were also made in the 
rations between corn, soybean oil 
meal, ground limestone, dicalcium 
phosphate and lactose so that the lac- 
tose, protein levels and Ca and P 
mineral balance were equalized. The 
pigs were fed the various diets for 
a 28-day period, and, at the end of 
this initial period one pig (the light- 
est) was removed from each of the 
pens in the replication consisting of 
four pens, to avoid a shortage of pen 
space in the next test period. For the 
next 28 days, all remaining pigs were 
fed an approximately 16% protein 
grower so that observations could be 
made of the effect of previous treat- 
ments upon the subsequent perform- 
ance. 

The experimental results for both 
the first 14 day period and the first 
28 days clearly indicate that levels 
of whey over 10% were increasingly 
detrimental to growth as the level of 
whey increased in the diet. Feed re- 
quired per pound of gain was also 
affected in the same manner. Al- 


though it was true that the linear 
effects of increasing levels of whey 
were significant, it was also equally 
true that most of the differences be- 
tween gains and feed efficiencies were 
not significant themselves because of 
the small numbers of pigs used in 
each group and the consequently high 
levels of difference required for sta- 
tistical results. 

It is quite interesting to observe 
that the best gains, but not neces- 
sarily the best feed efficiencies, for 
both periods, were achieved by the 
pigs on the 30% skimmilk and 10% 
whey diet combinations. Naturally, 
the poorest performance during the 
first 14 and 28 days was with those 
fed the corn-soy basal diet. 

Furthermore, it was demonstrated 
that all pigs which received dried 
whey previously, regardless of level, 
gained slightly better during the sub- 
sequent 28 day period on a 16% grow- 
er (with 5% whey) than those pigs 
receiving 40% skimmilk or corn-soy 
diets during the first 28 days. None 
of the differences during the test on 
subsequent performance were signifi- 
cant either with respect to total gain 
or feed efficiency. There was no evi- 
dence in this study to indicate the 
presence of any whey induced diar- 
rhea. 


COMMENT 


Feed manufacturers are constantly 
interested in the use of whey as a 
substitute for skimmilk in pig starter 
rations because of the major savings 
to be achieved by the use of larger 
amounts of whey. It should be fully 
realized by everyone, however, that 
the skimmilk and whey used in these 
Nebraska experiments were of excel- 
lent quality. Considerable variation 
can occur in these products and re- 
sults could be widely different under 
practical conditions in the field un- 
less particular care is taken to be ab- 
solutely sure of good ingredients. It 
is now becoming quite apparent not 
only from this current work, but also 
from other experiments (Becker, 
1957), that good quality whey does 
not induce scouring in young pigs by 
itself. Reports of scouring on high 
whey diets must therefore be laid to 
the use of improperly processed or 
poor quality materials by the manu- 
facturer. In the 1957 trials conducted 
by Becker it was shown that roller 
processed whey promoted better daily 
gains, but no better feed efficiencies, 
than spray-dried whey when using 
semi-purified diets. 

It should also be realized that in 


the current work from Nebraska all 
the milk type diets contained equiva- 
lent levels of lactose. This may be a 
somewhat different procedure in for- 
mulation than would actually be fol- 
lowed in the field by many manufac- 
turers. It would therefore be inter- 
esting to see the results of further 
experiments conducted without such 
adjustments in lactose contents of ra- 
tion, etc. Since additional soybean oil 
meal was also added to the rations 
as the whey level increased, there is 
a distinct possibility that at least part 
of the differences in somewhat poorer 
results with whey levels over 10% 
can be laid at the doorstep of vari- 
able or poor quality protein, and less 
of the amino acids coming from milk 
protein sources. Although such fac- 
tors as minerals (other than calcium 
and phosphorus) may have influenced 
the results, this does not seem likely 
as no evidence of scours was encoun- 
tered. 


<> 


Entry Deadline for 
Flock Performance 


Program Is Jan. 31 


ASHLAND, OHIO—Hess & Clark 
announced that Jan. 31 is the dead- 
line for poultrymen to enter the 
Flock Performance Index Awards 
Program. Notification of entry by 
flock managers must be made prior 
to that date. Entry blanks are avail- 
able through feed dealers, hatcheries, 
breeders or by writing direct to Hess 
& Clark. 


Any poultryman in the US. is 
eligible to participate, regardless of 
flock size. Each entrant will compete 
only with poultrymen in his own 
state and in his own flock size cate- 
gory. Awards will be made to en- 
trants on the basis of their records 
for egg production, livability, feed 
conversion and per cent of Grade A 
or better eggs marketed. 

All entrants must maintain rec- 
ords of their flocks’ performances for 
any 12-month period between Sept. 1, 
1960 and Dec. 31, 1961. The 12-month 
record can cover the last period of 
one flock and the first period of the 
replacement flock. 

Flock performance charts, avail- 
able from feed servicemen or from 
Hess & Clark, must be signed by the 
flock manager and certified by feed 
supplier or serviceman. Charts must 
be mailed to Hess & Clark on or be- 
fore Feb. 15, 1962. 


MIDWEST CONFERENCE—Some of the feed men and 
others on hand for the Midwest Veterinary-Nutrition 
Conference in Kansas City are pictured here during a 
coffee break. All left to right—First photo, Dr. Stan 
Aldinger, Yoder Feeds, Inc., Kalona, Iowa, and Roy 
Baker, Rath Packing Co., Waterloo, Iowa; second photo, 


Don Dexheimer, Dr. Salsbury’s 


City, Iowa, and E. E. MeInroy, Arbie Feed Co., Marshall- 
town, Iowa; third picture, Dr. O. W. Linder, Clay Center, 
Kansas, and John McKee, Key Milling Co., also Clay 
Center; fourth picture, Dr. E. A. Rutledge, Supersweet 
Feeds, Des Moines, and Leroy H. Holt, Abbott Labora- 
tories, North Chicago, DIL 
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CONCENTRATES 


(Continued from page 10) 


costs make it prohibitive from a cost 
(capital investment and expense) 
standpoint as well as results to mix 
on the. farm. 

Possible need for small package 
mixing and grinding facilities which 
can be installed and operated by me- 
dium size feeders. 

It poses no problem to us, as this 
is our program. 

Special premixes or superconcen- 
trates will be made available by peo- 
ple now fighting them. 

By studying and advocating and 
serving whatever seems to have the 
soundest economics behind it. 

Area mixing plants, well run, of- 
fering grain bank and bulk delivery, 
can prevent this development almost 
100%. Unfortunately, these facilities 
are not available to all feeders. 

Believe the trend in on-farm mix- 
ing of feeds goes along with the eco- 
nomic situation as far as the farmer 
is concerned. When things are tight, 
more on-farm mixing, when things 
are good, less activity in this field. 

By showing the farmer the need 
for good mixing, the value of pellet- 
ing, and enlisting the help of pro- 
tein manufacturers that a spread be- 
tween manufacturer and feeder is 
needed. We cannot compete when the 
price is same to both. 

Dealers become large enough to 
take care of larger feeders and more 
efficient and so dealer can serve at a 
profit and not increase the feeder’s 
cost. 

Only the good Lord knows why 
everyone wants to become a feed 
manufacturer when he thinks he’s 
big enough to justify it! 

Southwest—Regional 


We feel that we will be the least 
affected by on-the-farm mixing, be- 
cause we are not in a substantial 
grain producing area. Industry could 
well adjust to this by pointing out 
the investments that are necessary to 
go to on-the-farm mixing, which if 
figured in total, in many instances 
would not be a profitable investment 
for the farmer. For instance, a pel- 
let mill of small capacity sounds 
cheap, but when you consider the 
electric motor, the starter boxes, the 
dies, the boiler and other necessary 
pieces of equipment to make it func- 
tion properly, it isn’t nearly as cheap 
as it sounds. We think farmers to do 
on the farm mixing have to feed 10,- 
000 tons or more a year to make it 
profitable, and we doubt seriously if 
they will be able to buy ingredients 
on a reasonable price basis if they 
plan on manufacturing anything less 
than this, and also we do not believe 
they have the technical scientific 
knowledge available for the best for- 
mulation, as feed manufacturers do. 

Farm mixing is sloppy. Do not fol- 
low good formulas; consequently, on 
decline around here. 

Show the farmer that a top-notch 
manufacturing plant is the only kind 
that can successfully operate and 
that even such an operation will have 
to produce to the maximum each day, 
each week and each month. If the 
farmer does not have an operation 
which will assure running time for 
his plant, he cannot afford to be in 
the business. 

West—Local 

Small mills in rural areas will have 
their own portable units and either 
make or buy their concentrates. 
Large mills will encourage their 
dealers to use portable units. 

Farmer cannot buy and process as 
cheaply as it is now being done in 
southern California. 

Do such a good job in the mill and 
give bulk service so that on-the-farm 
mixes don’t pay. 

West—Regional 

The feed industry would be negli- 
gent if it did not (1) recognize the 
number of advantages it holds; and 
(2) publicize those advantages 


through en industry-wide education- 
al program. 
Additional Corament 

A few comments also accompanied 
the “yes” and “no” answers on the 
subject of sales of premixes and su- 
perconcentrates to feeders, mixers 
and integrators. For example, two 
feed men in the Northeast feel that 
Food and Drug Administration regu- 
lations will restrict the growth of 
this type of business. Some others in 
this area merely qualify their “yes” 
replies with such comments as 
“slight” or “not marked yet.” 

In the Southeast, too, a few feed 
men note that they feel the increase 
will be slight. 

One regional midwestern manufac- 
turer comments that these types of 
sales probably would be stepped up 
“by manufacturers who have weak 
or no dealer setups.” Another in the 
same area foresees growth in these 
types of feed “because this can defi- 
nitely reduce the costs and still fur- 
nish a tremendous market for the 
industry.” 

A regional manufacturer in the 
Southwest says, “We feel that inte- 
grated poultry operators are going 
to have to get large enough to the 
extent that they will take care of 
their own premixes.” 

In replying to the question, “Do 
you think larger feed plants will 
move more toward production of con- 
centrates or premixes for dealer 
mills?”, some emphasize their “yes” 
answers with comments to the effect 
that “there definitely is a trend to- 
ward this objective now.” 

A regional manufacturer in the 
Northeast says, “It will be about the 
only method whereby dealers can ex- 
ist. The larger feed manufacturers 
will employ this method until they 
can locate mills to give direct con- 
sumer service.” 

A local mill in the Midwest says, 
“They will have to or be dead.” A 
state manufacturer in the same area 
replies, “Yes, but the trend will be 
slow because of the fear of the larger 
mills as to what will happen to their 
total volume of business.” And a re- 
gional miller in the area sums up his 
thoughts like this: “Some, yes. Some, 
no. Depends on area and manage- 
ment attitudes. Some will prefer to 
develop captive complete feed busi- 
ness.” 

And a regional manufacturer in 
the Southwest says, “They are anx- 
ious to capture this business, but I 
doubt that they shall succeed, at 
least to any appreciable permanent 
extent.” 

Here are some of the comments 
of multi-regional manufacturers: 

“Regional operators—yes. National 
mills—no.” 

“This could be the result if the use 
of concentrates and premixes con- 
tinues to grow.” 

“Larger feed plants will move to- 
ward production of concentrates—not 
premixes.” 

“In the Midwest area, yes.” 


Dr. Salsbury’s Labs 
Opens Eastern Branch 


CHARLES CITY, IOWA — Dr. 
Salsbury’s Laboratories, Charles City, 
has opened a new distribution branch 
in the East. The new 6,000-sq.-ft. 
structure, located at New Castle, 
Del., replaces the former branch 
building at Wilmington, Del. 

T. W. Freeze, general sales man- 
ager, said the new facility will speed 
up service to the firm’s eastern cus- 
tomers because of the increased size 
and accessibility to the four-lane 
duPont Highway. The new branch 
serves these states: Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, Delaware, 
Maryland, New Jersey, Virginia, and 
portions of eastern New York and 
Pennsylvania. Manager of the new 
branch is Miss Frances Smith, who 
also managed former facilities at 
Wilmington, Del. 
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LONGER LIFE WITH THE PACAL 
HAMMER DESIGNED FOR YOU 


Pacal offers a wide variety of types and styles of hammers 
te give you more hours of quality grinding and save on 
replacement costs. Pacal Hammers sharpen as they wear, 
hold their edge and cut cleaner. 

NEW ... Ask for Pacal’s Abrasive Resistant BORALLOY-350 steel 


sheets and plates for severe production applications. Call or write 
the Hammer Division. 


, PAPER, CALMENSON & CO. 
(As 


County Road B and Walnut Street + Saint Paul 13, Minnesota 
Telephone: MIDWAY 6-9456 


Needed Wherever 
There Is a Flock 
of Chickens 


PILOT BRAND OYSTER SHELL 


IN DEMAND EVERYWHERE... ALL OF THE TIME 


PILOT BRAND knows no season. It's 
a best seller the year ‘round. Poultry 
raisers have learned that this ideal 
eggshell material helps them get more 
eggs ... eggs with stronger shells... 
eggs that bring top prices in the maiket. 


Constant demand for PILOT BRAND 
means steady sales and profits for you. 
And we help to bring more and more 
business your way with powerful 
national advertising. 


PILOT BRAND Oyster Sheil is uniformly 
pure calcium carbonate .. . kiln-dried 
... costs less per usable pound. Stock 
it—display it—promote it! 


Oyster Shell Products Company 
Mebile, Alabama 


SALES OF FEEDS 


(Continwed from page 11) 


“We do not operate on this theory 
because we are a farmers’ coopera- 
tive.” 

“We will not do, and won't do in 
foreseeable future. Very degrading 
practice—would ruin industry.” 

“We haven't had any of this; how- 
ever, it may be a factor in the fu- 
ture.”’ 


“Would consider doing this.” 

“Believe it is a slow way of com- 
mitting economic suicide. We do not 
plan to engage in it.” 

“We do not believe that this is 
sound and our policy at the present 
time is not to negotiate with groups 
for this type of business.” 


Midwest—Local 
“This is the new trend and will 


“A mill like ours has to do every- 
thing possible to make a dollar. We 
favor this type of operation.” 

“Don’t believe it is practical.” 

“We can meet such competition 
very easy by bulk buying, bulk de- 
livery, grain bank with no storage 
charge.” 

“Feel it will sharpen competition. 
Yes, because of decreased tonnage at 
some mills and they need the vol- 
ume.” 

“Poor business and I do not think 
it will increase.” 


Midwest—State 


“This will increase as more groups 
are organized, if for no other reason 
than that of the tax savings.” 

“Unfortunately, yes. Our attitude 
is to oppose it--our policy will be to 
compete whenever necessary.” 

“If it does start at all, it will fail. 
This means selling an open formula 
and will result in price-cutting which 
always results in a formula cutting.” 

“If production drops because of the 
above reasons (more concentrates 
and premixes) this naturally would 
be a trend for those who are unable 
to sell their products and of course 
would be the beginning of the end 
for these mills because the other fel- 
low will always be able to do the 
same job on a little less margin and 
you are not selling a program but 
merely giving a mixing service which 
will end up being obviously only a 
token payment due to the fact the 
other fellow always feels he can do 
it cheaper.” 

Midwest—Regional 

“If profitable, not objectionable.” 

“We deal only with dealers— 
wholesale only. I think there are 
problems involved in selling ‘direct.’ 
It may increase, but so will the type 
of business we conduct.” 

“Where desirable we do this—plan 
to continue. This is not a large 
amount of volume at this time but is 
good business.” 

“We are positively against this 
method of selling feeds. It will not 
increase in the Midwest this year.” 

“We would entertain such a propo- 
sition based on our formula—but not 
on a formula that would be uneco- 
nomical from our individual situa- 
tion.” 

“Not interested! There are many 
fools in the feed business, but I don’t 
think a sufficient number to drive 
this big industry in such a suicide 
direction. As an industry we could 
not possibly pay good wages and sal- 
aries to our employees, a fair return 
to shareholders, establish reserves 
for modernization and expansion and 
provide the research and leadership 
that our customers need, on a custom 

program. The individ- 


“We are not negotiating a margin 


this are co-ops who pay 


“Sure way to go broke.” 

“We have refused to consider any 
of these propositions. I do not think 
we shall change. Where is the logic 
in making competition for yourself 
and your dealers? Yes, I think they 
will increase. With more and more 
plants being constructed each year, 
the number of operators resorting to 
acts of desperation will increase. The 
big companies no doubt will continue 
to make deals with local mills. Of 
course this will merely increase their 
problems without adequate compen- 
sation, but after all they have always 
done a lot of foolish things and will 
no doubt continue.” 


West—Local 


“This hurts feed business in gen- 
eral. Yes, for the time being it will 
increase.” 


“I believe this will break down the 
marketing program.” 

“We are not interested at present.” 

“We are not involved at present. 
Hope we can avoid it.” 

“I am opposed. This practice tends 
to cause a manufacturer to lose con- 
trol over his pricing policy which 
should be flexible since his costs cer- 
tainly do not remain fixed. There will 
possibly be pressure by buying groups 
in this direction. Might be increase 
in this trend in order to get more 


“Very competitive, margin too low. 
Will not increase.” 
“Yes, unless mills eliminate all 


creased in the past two years. Poul- 
trymen are becoming so big that they 
bargain as individuals.” 

“This happens to be our most com- 
petitive obstacle at the moment. At 


(Continued on page 80) 
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; S| ual operator paying good wages and 
salaries would have no way of com- 
| pensating for low wages paid by com- 
| would find no market in the feed in- 
be very profitable for the feed mills | dustry. He would get out.” 
mee involved. ’ “Have never been in one of these 
| Southeast—State deals but feel it is pretty rat-racy.” 
. ity win | Over the costs of ingredients but for 
inerense.” large users we are working on a bid 
basis of our own formulations. We 
| Dut believe this will | think that this type of operation will 
: increase but hope that the negoti- 
- Southeast—Regional ated margin matter does not become 3 
“We don’t intend to bid on any- 
one’s business because it’s impossible : 
to cost or charge for the added * 
. service over and above the feed.” i 
Southwest—Local 
a “We are planning to do more of 
; this kind of feed selling. We look for 
an increase.” | 
“In poultry industry independent : 
. growers are a thing of the past. No.” , 
Southwest—State 
“Afraid so. Southern California is | 
| 
over to Arizona. We do not approve 
of cost plus to groups but do quote 
closer on contract tonnage bought 
| | on. storage: for later 
” 
continue.” withdrawal. 
“We do not do this type of busi- 
ee ness and the only ones in our terri- 
| : tory that do IR 
no taxes or offer very little services.” 
“We believe this will increase be- 
cause any group that plans to market } 
poultry or livestock on a volume basis fj 
wants to know the cost of producing 
Jae . a a pound of poultry or beef, and in 
the Southwest there seems to be a 
complete nutritional very definite trend toward forward 
Hoffman-laft Inc. tonnage of feed mills the buyer will 
) terme gy be able to dictate or more or less 
SPRINGFIELD, MISSOURI name his own margins.” 
i | 
(| |? 
FOR POULTRY 
| 
| | 
to farmers. We now do this.” 
“In this area, group buying dates 
back for 10 years. We have never 
r PIL believed that the methods used are 
based on sound business principles. 
OYSTER This type of business has not in- 
present, it appears that this type of 
business will increase; however, qual- 
ity is being sacrificed drastically for 
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(diethylstilbestro! premix) 


BEEF GAIN BOOSTER 


66 college tests prove value of Stilbosol in 
all types of rations. Result: 14% increased 
gain, 10% feed saved. 


Stilbosol makes any type 


AVERAGE DAILY (ibs. ) 


Feed corn, corn-citrus, or corn silage; 
cottonseed hulls or milo; sorghum 
silage or sorgo silage. The plain and 
simple truth is: Any type of basic ration 
when supplemented by Stilbosol-fortified 
protein helps cattle put on more weight at 
less cost. 


Stilbosol, however, does not allow you 
to cut back on the amount of supple- 
ment fed. Stilbosol is a gain booster 
and not a substitute for feed. Cattle- 
men must still feed a balanced ration 
to obtain top results. 


What does Stilbosol mean to the aver- 
age cattleman in dollars and cents? 
At a recent American Society of Ani- 
mal Production meeting, it was re- 
ported that Stilbosol is worth an extra 


NO. 
TATION | | SAVED $7 per head to feeders. Multiply the 
Cation hh number of cattle you feed in a year by 
atic on high this $7 and you can easily see that 
Stilbosol is worth quite a chunk 
Heifers on grain 
and roughage 7 1.98 2.17 of money. 


Calves on grain 


ALL RATIONS 


After six years, Stilbosol (most thoroughly tested feed additive in the world) 


20 


continues to give most feeders an extra 15% gain on 10% less feed. 


and roughage See your feed manufacturer for sup- 
plements fortified with Stilbosol . . . 
talons on pasture | 14 1.92 2.17 and pocket that extra $7 per head. 


Stilbosol is Elanco Products Company's trademark for 
diethylstilbestrol premix which is manufactured and sold 
under exclusive license granted by lowa State College Re- 
search Foundation, Inc., under its U. $. Patent No. 2751303. 


Makers of HYGROMIX® (S. hygroscopicus fermentation products) + Streptomycin Sulfate * Vitamin Bi2 * Micro-Pen® (special coated procaine penicillin GJ 


ELANCO PRODUCTS COMPANY ~ A DIVISION OF ELI LILLY AND COMPANY - INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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Classified adv received 
Tuesday each will be inserted for 
the issve of the following Saturday. 
Rates: per word; minimum 
wanted, ise ; 
25 minimrum. cost of your 
classified ad . . . ench abbrevi- 
ation, telephone exchange number, 


i 


replies. Com 
ing 

pted h: cfassified ertising 
ment. Display cates for 
insertica sf nrinimum rate of $13.00 per 
eolumn inch, No discount om ads ordered 


HELP WANTED 
v 


PLANT MANAGER—CHICK HATCHERY 
requires man with thorough knowledge 
Robbins incubators. Replies confidential. 
Addreas Ad No. 6480, Feedstuffs, Minne- 

apolis 40, Minn. 


set of of 
or your name and address or name and 
of your firm. This applies for 
number. 
keyed, care of Feedstuffis, 25¢ per in- 
HELP WANTED 
v 


CREDIT MANAGER EXPERIENCED IN 
dealer or feeder compacts and contract 
finance feed program with progressive 
complete line southern mill. Offering 
secure future and opportunity. Replies 

fidentiai. Give full information when 


FARM MANAGER — LARGE POULTRY 
farm needs man with breeder flock ex- 
perience. Give ful! particulars first letter. 
Confidential. Address Ad No. 6479, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


ASSISTANT SAL ES MANAGER, CENTRAL 
states feed manufacturer. Opportunity for 
growth with company. Address Ad No. 
6510, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


TECHNICAL DIRECTOR 


Animal health products subsidiary of 
prominent eastern drug manufacturer is 
seeking man with degree in poultry 
science and/or veterinary medicine to 
head technical department. 

Position will entail work with field tech- 
nical staf’, research group and admin- 
istrative staff. Growing company in 
poultry medication field with plans for 
expansion into large animal products. 
Unusual cpportunity for one man. 

Applicants are invited to furnish com- 
plete resume in confidence to: 


Ad No. 6535, Feedstuffs 
Minneapolis 40, Mina. 


TOP INCOME 
SALES CAREER 


Internationally known company seeking 
aggressive man to sell proven feed 
additives program in north Midwest. 
Quelifications: |. College degree, pre- 
fer agriculture; 2. Age 28 to 38; 3. Suc- 
cessful sales background in animal 
health, nutrition, or related fields. The 
right men will receive salary, expenses 
and excellent fringe benefits. Address 
Ad No. 6508, Feedstuffs, Mi hi 
40, Minn. 


SALES 
REPRESENTATIVES 


With technical knowledge of the 
feed, pharmaceutical and/or food 
industries are needed due to expan- 
sion program in fine chemicals divi- 
sion. Opportunities available for all 
experience levels. We invite your 
detailed resume. It will be held in 
strictest confidence. Write R. T. 
Whelan, c/o Nopco Chemical Com- 
pany, 60 Park Place, Newark, New 
Jersey. 


answering. Address Ad No, 6525, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


PROJECT ENGINEER — CONSTRUCTION 
and engineering corporation in Georgia 
has opening for an experienced engineer 
with thorough knowledge of feed mill 
and grain elevator layout and design and 
field experience in construction. Capable 
of meeting clients, determining their re- 
quirements and follow up and coordinate 
all phases of a project from preliminary 
layout through construction. Address Ad 
No. 6524, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


| MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


WHIRLAWAY AIRBLAST CAR LOADERS, 
cast iron pulleys, new end used feed and 
agan Mill 

ery, P.O. Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 


FOR SALE — “JAY BEE” ALL-IN-ONE 
Feedmaker mobile unit mounted on truck 
in A-1 condition—excellent buy. Address 
Ad No. 6520, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, 


Minn. 

MOBILE M NEW, USED AND FAC- 
tory rebuilts. Complete with grinder, 
mixer, diesel, molasses. Financing avail- 
able. Iowa Portable Mill Co., Oclwein, 
Iowa. 


FOR SALE — DAFFIN MOBILE MILL, 
good condition, with sheller, air unloader, 
and roughagizer. May finance right party. 
Bob Goes, Greenville, Ill.; Phone 1036. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
v 


FOR SALE—FEED MILL WITH CUSTOM 
grinding, mixing and pelleting operations 
in central east Texas. Diversified live- 
stock area with feed sales divided among 
beef, dairy, swine and poultry producers. 
Must sell for health reasons. Address Ad 
No. 6617, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


FOR LEASE OR SALE IN WHOLE OR 
part — alfalfa dehydrating plant. Close 
acreage no problem. Could easily be ex- 
panded into a two drum operation. Write 


Earl Goodwine, Jr., Box 373, Hoopeston, 
Illinois, 
FOR SALE — HATCHERY, FEED AND 


supply in northwest Missouri. Production 
bred flocks. New home and two acres. 


Real buy. Must be seen to appreciate. 
Address Ad No, 6537, Feedstuffs, Minne- 
apolis 40, Minn. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


NEW CLIPPER CLEANER, SIXTEEN A 
with drives, screens, spouts. Iroquois Sup- 
ply, Cissna Park, Il. 


FOR SALE—DAFFIN MOBILE MILLING 
Excellent condition. Write or call 
Ashe- 


"N. C.; AL 3-7552. 

FEED 1-TON CAPACITY, GUAR- 
anteed first-class throughout, § H.P. mo- 
tor drive. Address Ad No. 3478, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


ville, 


FOR SALE—CARTER DISC SEPARATOR 
24-27; 10 bu. grain scale, in original 
crate; 3 tom Eureka horizontal mixer 


with 40 H.P. motor and drive. J. 
Hagan Mill Machinery, Hwy. 50 West, 
Jefferson City, Mo. 


F25M WW GRINDER WITH FAN; F27 
WwW grinder with fan; Papec mill, model 
13R with fan, feed roll 10 groove sheave, 
40 H.P. Westinghouse motor and 220 
volt reduced voltage compensator am- 
meter. Miracel Ace mill, model 38 with 
fan, 50 H.P., 3,600 R.P.M., 2,300 voit 
motor and compensator. Multi mist STD 
molasses mixer with drive, motors, meter 
and molasses pump. 30 650 volt 
General Electric reduced voltage com- 
pensator. Address Ad No. 6538, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


franchised feed mills. 


Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


SALES MANAGER-FEED 


Outstanding opportunity for an experienced, top-notch sales manager, 36-43, 
to join leading AAA-| Midwestern firm. We are nationally known and re- 
spected for original research and merchandising programs directed through 


This man will hold a key executive position with the company, and will be 
working with a management group of young, progressive, sales-minded people. 


Generous remuneration, plus incentives and benefits. Our employees know of 
this ad; replies held confidential. Send complete resume to 


Ad No. 6529, 


150 BU./HR. DRIALL CONTINUOUS FLOW 
grain drier, electric motors, fans, burner 
and conveyors. PAMCO, Inc., Oskaloosa, 
Iowa. 


FOUR USED MOBILE MILLS. VARIOUS 
makes—two with molasses unit and grind- 
er—one straight grinder—one grinder and 
mixer. Melos Mfg., 4487 Delaware, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


Ss. D. 8x25 HEIL DEHYDRATOR WITH 
Heil feeder, complete. One 24x40 Gru- 
endler hammermill with TEC 200 H.P. 
motor. One California Century pellet mill 
with wide die TEC H.P. motor. 
Napoleon Alfalfa Mills, Napoleon, Ohio. 


DAFFIN MOBILE MILL, ONE YEAR OLD, 
on 1960 Ford C-600 tilt cab with two 
speed. Mill powered by 128 H.P. GMC 
diesel. Molasses blender, mixer, complete- 
ly equipped in A-1 shape. Clark’s Feed 
Service, Copperstown, N.D.; Phone 4731. 


FOR SALE—ENCLOSED MOTORS; RICH- 
ardson scale; truck scales; hammermilis; 
eat crimpers; horizontal and upright feed 
mixers; sewi.g¢ machines; silevator legs; 
screw conveyors; molasses mixers and 
pellet milis. Hagan Mill Machinery, 
Box 6174, Jeffervon City, Mo. 


FOR SALE — TILT-UP RAILCAR 
truck dumper. Platform 63'5" OA by 
9 10%". ASCE 90 ib. rail flush with deck. 
Fitted with hydraulic operated retracting 
wheel and coupler chocks (separate). 
68° tilt. Lift cylinders not included. For 
further information write: Boise Cascade 
Kraft Corp., P.O. Box 600, Wallula, Wash. 


| MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


PORTABLE SEWING MACHINE, TRUCK 
scale, legs, steel bins. Dryer. Iroquois 
Supply, Cissna Park, Ill. 


TO — RICHARDSON 

bag closing machines and other 

ro mill, feed and elevator equi t. 

. Hagan Mill Machinery, erson 
City, Mo. 

FRENCH OR DAVIDSON-KENNEDY SOY- 
bean conditioner, good operating condi- 
tion, all plate-steel construction, six high 
80” to 90” diameter super-imposed, steam 
jacketed kettles about 30” deep, complete 
with vertical shaft and 220/440-3-60 
TEFC motor drive assembly, kettle ring 
jackets to carry 150 Ib. psi steam pres- 
sure. With or without motor. State full 
details and price f.o.b. present location. 
Address Ad No. 6530, Feedstuffs, Minne- 
apolis 40, Minn. 


Worth 
Crowing 
About!! 


FEEDSTUFFS—LEADER its field 


More advertisers use FEEDSTUFFS than any other publication in the feed industry 


is in a position to do so, because he 
ean offer them: more service on a 
local basis in most instances.” 


area or can’t (by their own 
sion) service this business, 
“Do not favor this type 
chandising as policy. There 
situations in certain areas whe 
type transaction would be practi 


“Direct buying will increase.” 

“We do not think that this is a 
good program under any circum- 
stances and we do not expect it to 
increase too much.” 

“Against and do not believe it will 
increase.” 


Governor Salutes 
California Eggs 


SACRAMENTO, CAL.—Gov. Ed- 
mund G. Brown of California has 
issued the following statement in 
salute to “Golden Goodness of Cali- 
fornia Fresh Eggs’ month which 
takes place in January. 


“The California egg industry 
leads the nation in management 
know-how, and in efficient produc- 
tion and marketing. 

“Its progressiveness has made 
the state first in total volume of 
eggs produced and in production 
per bird. 

“Industry efficiency has meant 
lower costs in moving egg supplies 
from the ranch to the grocery 
store, and consumers in California 
have benefited from such efficiency. 
It has meant that consumers in 
California may buy the highest 
quality eggs at the most reason- 
able prices in the nation. 

“For these contributions to con- 
sumer interests, and to the eco- 
nomy of California’s multi-billion 
dollar food economy, I am happy to 
support their promotional efforts. 
I know Californians will join me 
in this tribute to industry achieve- 
ment during the month of Janu- 
ary.” 


The month-long campaign will be 
held in cooperation with the Califor- 
nia Egg Council and all facets of the 
state’s egg industry; Hess & Clark, 
maker of nitrofurans and other feed 
medications, and the Morton Salt Co. 
Activities get underway with two 
giant kick-off luncheons in Los An- 
geles and San Francisco, Jan. 4-5. 


80-——-FEEDSTUPFS, Dec. 31, 1960 
price and possibly this will have a E 
bearing on switching the feeders back 
onto a formula feed. We do not like 
this type of business and certainly 
pate.” 
‘ “It has been our policy not to en- 
“30 ter this field. We made it a point to 
observe and study carefully this fea- 
ae for more t one insert , ture of feed merchandising in the 
ae ee : state of California, which at one time 
reached major proportions, and from ; 
the best information available to us, be 
l we understand this practice is now 
on the decline. Too many disputable 
factors involved.” 
“Do not like the idea—understand 
— = | it is decreasing.” : i 
5 = groups will increase..The feed manu- 
; facturer may as well sell them if he 
= = Multi-Regional 
“We do not believe this is a sound 
eo - procedure. While it will grow, we do 
not thine it will become a maior fac. | 
tor.” 
= = “Feed manufacturers should avoid jf 
negotiated margin over cost sales i 
with buying groups. It may increase. : 
Probably only mills desperately in | 
practices.” 
— “Opposed to such a policy.” 
ak ee “Negotiated margins are risky in 
: view of probably increased wages and 
4 
att 


INTEGRATION 


(Continued from page 14) 


only fooling themselves; they should 
stick to the feed business.” 
Northeast—State 

“Not in this area.” 

“Yes. Large food chains would like 
to obtain producers through the feed 
industry, which knows the capable, 
dependable ones.” 


Northeast—Regional 

“Yes. But this will be more true 
in the South and West. Some will 
be done in the Northeast in 1961, and 
there will be more in the years to 
follow.” 

“Yes. Since livestock and poultry 
businesses work on such close mar- 
gins, they must cut out the middle 
man wherever possible. I believe a 
merger of this sort would benefit 
both parties.” 

Southeast—State 

“Yes, the feed industry must do 
this.” 

Southeast—Regional 

“Yes—in watching and helping on 
the consulting end of the operations.” 

“Feed companies will try, but it 
won't help.” 

“We will maintain closer working 
relationships with integrated opera- 
tions — including poultry processing 
plants, egg marketing stations, etc.” 

Midwest—Local 

“Yes. Many factors point to effi- 
ciency of procurement, etc., for proc- 
essors and higher prices net for the 
grower.” 

“The feed industry is anxious to 
build feeds which will develop good 
carcasses. It will take closer ties to 
do this.” 

“I believe it would be impractical 
for beef and hogs.” 

Midwest—State 

“Larger companies with facilities 
and capital will undoubtedly move in 
this direction.” 

“Because of the need for financing, 
which seems to fail into the hands 
of the feed manufacturer, it will be 
necessary for the feed manufacturer 
to work more closely with these proj- 


FOR ALL APPLICATIONS 


FOR ALL MAKES 


SCREENS 


Highest quality specia! analysis steel 


HEAT-TREATED fe A M MERS 


OR HARD-FACED 
Send sample or specifications 
SOUTHWEST MILL SUPPLY CO. 
Box 7455—N. Kansas City, Mo.—GR 1-4072 


WELL, HE ALWAYS SAID HE 
COULD HANDLE BULK IN HIS 
SLEEP USING Tie WEIGK 


The Weigh-Surro bulk scole is 
self-discharging, rugged, dur- 
able. Easy rolling wheels. Scale 
cop. 1000 Ibs. Price only $295. 
Order by collect wire today. 


Burov: Equipment 
Dept. C-12, Evanston, 


ects right from the hatchery to the 
final processor.” 
Midwest—Regional 

“We see continual evidence of this. 
We are in a program of horizontal 
coordination. Our agreements are 
with hatchery and processor, who 
have contract with grower.” 

“Yes. Will be slow, gradual proc- 
ess. Markets and processors will want 
steady supply, high quality and uni- 
form product; will ask feed industry 
for help.” 

“The feed industry will continue 
to supply much of the money needed 
to produce the marketable product. 
The ‘closer ties’ will logically finally 
involve ‘corporate integration’ or 
merger.” 

“Tt would appear that large feed 
manufacturers are attempting to 
take over the poultry industry.” 

“The need for this type of tie is 
important, but not to the point of 
ownership.” 

“Where it fits the program of the 
manufacturer, yes. This will be an 
individual, company by company de- 
cision.” 

Southwest—Regional 

“Don’t see how. They are all rid- 

our backs now.” 

“Very definitely. They must be able 
to successfully market the end prod- 
uct before we can be engaged in 
feeding the product.” 


West—Local 


“Yes. If long term credit is to be 
extended, the feed mill should be in- 
volved.” 

“Yes, but this damnable trend is 
encouraging unqualified and irrespon- 
sible individuals to get into the feed 
business. Will destroy the market for 
small feed mills and will result in 
loss to feed milling as a whole and 
cause outright integration for larger 
companies, with possible government 
investigation and intervention.” 

“Broiler producers in this area are 
tying in with feed manufacturers and 
chain stores as a complete integrated 
unit.” 

West—Regional 

“End product and quality control 
of same will make this move very 
necessary and desirable.” 


Multi-Regionai 


“Very definitely.” 
“Yes, but slowly.” 


Do you think that processors or 
marketing businesses or groups will 
become more directly involved in 
awe! and livestock production? 

feed manufacturing? 


Not all of the survey respondents 
replied to this question. However, 
most of them did, and a big majority 
replied yes to each part of the double 
question, although more thought 
processors would get into livestock 
and poultry production only an4 not 
into feed manufacturing. 

In all regions but the Northeast, 
most of the respondents to this ques- 
tion looked for more processors to 
get into production and/or feed mill- 
ing. Most of the larger multi-regional 
firms felt this way, too. (See accom- 
panying table for details.) 

While some felt both of these 
things would increase, they did not 
think it would be rapid or perma- 
nent in all cases. And some, for cer- 
tain reasons, definitely do not expect 
this. A northeastern feed man com- 
mented: “Feed people may branch 
into other lines more quickly than 
processors and marketing businesses 
get into feeds.” Another said: ‘““There 
isn’t enough margin to attract them.” 
On the other hand, one northeastern 
manufacturer said there would be 
more of it because “processors feel 
that feed margins are too high.” 

Sore said the trend was in this 
direction but that it would be slow. 
“Eventually they will get into feed 
manufacturing but not in 1961,” said 
a southeastern regional operator. 

It was the view of some that these 
things will develop and that they are 
part of an over-all trend toward 
more complete integration and elimi- 


nation of intermediate operations. 
“Everything trends toward integra- 
tion,” said a midwestern feed man. 

Some persons have felt that con- 
tract production operations will tend 
to move from control or direction by 
feed firms to control and direction 
by food businesses because the latter 
are considered more responsive to 
consumer needs and demands. Some 
of these persons would expect. proc- 
essors to tend to move more closely 
or into livestock and poultry produc- 
tion, as is the case in some areas and 
in some instances. 

Other comments on this question 
follow: 


Northeast—Regional 

“Not in the Northeast, but prob- 
ably in other areas. In the North- 
east, the marketing people have tried 
this approach and generally failed. I 
believe there will be some ‘horizontal’ 
integrating between marketing peo- 
ple and feed manufacturers.” 

“No. Most can purchase (poultry 
and livestock) more cheaply than 
they can produce. Some few may try 
manufacturing feed for their own re- 
quirements.” 


Southeast—-Regional 

“Yes. We are already experiencing 
this.” 

Midwest—Local 

“I believe that integration with 
cost accounting systems is the most 
efficient, and natural growth and ex- 
pansion will be in this way.” 

“Yes—co-ops, hell yes.” 

Midwest—State 

“Yes. Some of them are in this 
area.” 

“Yes. The public wants a yellow 
broiler, a lean hog, etc., and the proc- 
essors will be more and more inter- 
ested in becoming involved in feed- 
ing operations to guarantee this type 
of product.” 


Midwest—Regional 
“Will be slow and steady pace.” 
“No, but will continue at about 
the present or slightly accelerated 
rate.” 


Southwest—Rezgional 

“The trend is toward large units, 
and they will be operated by proces- 
sors and marketers.” 

“Yes, processors and marketing 
businesses will become more directly 
involved in production and feed man- 
ufacturing. This is another reason 
why ties between the two industries 
are unlikely on any appreciable 
scale.” 

West—Local 

“Yes—if mills keep prices too high 
for a farmer to make a living.” 

“I believe that poultry producers 
will become more directly involved 
with processors or marketing groups 
(rather than processors becoming in- 
volved in production).” 

West—Regional 

“There are indications of proces- 
sors and marketing groups taking 
more of an interest in production of 
end products. At the present time, 
no interest is being shown in_ the 
possibility of production of their own 
feeds.” 

Multi-Regional 


“Some processors and marketing 
businesses are going to try livestock 
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production and feed manufacturing 
to their regret.” 


Do you expect more feed manu- 
facturers and dealers to own (or 
lease) and operate livestock and 


feeding 
s, their own rations, rather 
than conventi contracting? 


By about a two-to-one margin (see 
table), feed manufacturers replying 
to this question feel that there will 
be more direct ownership and opera- 
tion of feeding set-ups by feed firms. 
A majority of feed men in all types 
of businesses seem to feel this way. 
However, there are some who defi- 
nitely do not expect a further in- 
crease in this, and some, while they 
expect it to increase, say they do not 
feel it is sound. Also, some say that 
it will be more prevalent in the South 
than in some other areas. 

As indicated by one of the ques- 
tions on present operations, quite a 
few of the feed men who expect more 
of this have “put their money where 
their mouth is” and have gone into 
this. 

Better control and opportunity to 
obtain profits as well as take the 
losses on feeding operations are men- 
tioned by many as reasons for get- 
ting directly into feeding, at least 
to some extent. “It ties up more 
capital but offers better control,” a 
northeastern feed man said. A mid- 
western manufacturer commented: 
“If a feed manufacturer must find 
his tonnage through financing these 
projects, he will eventually start rais- 
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TIME OUT—Taking time out for a coffee break during the Midwest Veteri- 
nary-Nutrition Conference in Kansas City are these feed industry men and 
veterinarians. First picture, left to right, F. Hugh Kelley, Feed Specialties, 
Des Moines; Dr. R. F. Coffey, Blue Cross Serum Co., Superior, Neb.; Dr. 
K. M. Curts, Curts Laboratories, Kansas City, Kansas, and Harold Fouts, G. 
E. Conkey Co., Nebraska City, Neb. Second photo, Val Mason, Columbian Hog 


& Cattle Powder Co., Kansas City; Maury Bass, Nopco Chemical Co., Kansas 


City, and David G. Read, Dixie Mills Co., East St. Louis. Third picture, Dr. 
F. E. Coley, Boonville (Mo.) Veterinary Hospital, and Dr. W. P. Johnson, 
American Cyanamid Co., Chicago. Fourth picture, Roy Malatek, Portable Feed 
Mill & Mixer, Solon, Iowa; Chet Griffee, Dawe’s Laboratories, Topeka, Kan- 
sas, and Gail Walker, Pawnee County Co-op Assn., Larned, Kansas. 


ing his own. In that way, he will take 
the profit from the project rather 
than only the losses when they oc- 
cur.” Another said: “They are now 
taking all the losses. Why not take 
the gains?” 

A western feed manufacturer ob- 
served: “Rather than the mill oper- 
ating a poultry enterprise, a poultry 
enterprise will manufacture its own 
feed.” However, this also is men- 
tioned as a reason for feed manufac- 
turers getting into their own feed- 
ing. If they lose customers for this 
or any other reasons, they may re- 
place or expand the tonnage through 
their own operations, over which 
they have control and which assure 
a steady outlet for a certain amount 
of production. 

Poultry integrators who have pur- 
chased concentrates or complete 
feeds from manufacturers, as well 
as other large commercial operators, 
are among those who may start 
building their own feeds, and some 
say that some feed companies will 
tend to replace this lost business with 
their own nearby feeding operations, 
assuming they have access to the 
capital to do it. In fact, some say 
that a number of larger companies 
are moving in this direction. 

Some of the respondents feel that 
direct feeding operations will in- 
crease but that the move will be 
slow or will become still slower than 
currently. “We think there is a slow 
trend in this direction,” said a north- 
eastern feed man. “Most growers are 
not realizing sufficient profits to ex- 
pand their production.” A midwest- 
ern manufacturer said: “Yes, but we 
are a few years away from any ex- 
tensive move in this direction.” 

Some feed men feel that the trend 
toward direct feeding, at least in 
their areas, has already peaked and 
will swing the other way. Some men- 
tion difficulty in obtaining or main- 
taining good management over com- 
pany-owned operations a draw- 
back and, of course, capital require- 
ments are mentioned. Also, area dif- 
ferences are noted. 

“I think the trend will swing back 
to individual production somewhat,” 
said one southwestern manufacturer. 
A western regional firm said: “In our 
area, contracting is on the decline. 
Also, feed manufacturers are hesi- 
tant to own or lease and operate be- 
cause of the management factor. In 
our opinion these types of operations 
have a better chance for success in 
close, compact areas. As distances in- 
crease, the chances for success de- 
cline because of the management as- 
pect, and because there usually is no 
incentive plan and there is a com- 
plete lack of the principle of indi- 
vidual enterprise.” 

Contracting rather than direct 
ownership was mentioned by some as 
being more sound in their opinion 
and more likely of longer run growth. 
“We believe that the capital invest- 
ment is too great as compared with 
potential returns,” said a southeast- 
ern regional firm. “Farm labor is 
cheaper, and in our opinion contract 


farming offers the greatest possibili- 
ties for both feeder and feed manu- 
facturer.” A midwestern manufac- 
turer said: ‘““There will be more con- 
ventional contracting.” 

Some feed men expressed strong 
opposition to direct ownership and 
operation. “This will sure wreck the 
industry if it becomes general,” said 
a southwestern regional firm. An- 
other said: “This is the usual and ex- 
pected result of operators resorting 
to desperation measures rather than 
adjusting their operations to chang- 
ing problems and conditions.” 

The feeling that direct ownership 
will increase is most strong among 
some of the southeastern and south- 
western firms which replied, and it is 
in some sections in the South that 
this type of thing is said to have ex- 
panded the most. Larger companies 
as well as the smaller operators look 
for expansion, although some say 
they will not do it. 

A few mentioned that direct feed- 
ing can be used as “pilot” or demon- 
stration projects, particularly among 
dealers, as well as for an outlet of 
feed. On the other hand, some say 
that direct production, if very large, 
alienates regular customers since the 
feed firm becomes a competitor of its 
feed customers, and they say that 
this will slow or halt the trend in 
some places. 

In general, as with so many de- 
velopments in the feed business, opin- 
ions vary, and situations vary in dif- 
ferent areas. 

The majority expecting more direct 
operation was least in the West in 
this survey. While some say there 
will be more of it, quite a few of 
these particular respondents do not 
expect it. 

Other comments on the question of 
ownership or leasing and feeding 
were as follows: 


Northeast—Local 
“No. I think that through past ex- 
periences, this practice will dimin- 
ish.” (From a feed firm which is in 
it.) 
“Yes. Out of self-defense, not by 
choice.” 
Northeast—State 
“We believe this movement has 
peaked. Also, conventional contract- 
ing is standing still.” 


Northeast—Regional 

“Not in the Northeast. I believe 
there will be much more of this done 
in the South and West than in the 
past.” 

“Yes. If it is necessary to finance 
the entire operation, you are better 
off to own it.” 

“Yes, if forced to by increased ac- 
tivity in the other end of the integra- 
tion pattern. The larger operators 
can afford to; the smaller one can’t.” 

“No. It involves too great a capital 
outlay and restricts the flexibility of 
the dealers and manufacturers.” 


Southeast—Local 
“I believe that leasing and opera- 


tion of big feeding enterprises are the 
coming thing.” 
Southeast—Regional 
“Yes, but not as a widespread prac- 


tice.” 
Midwest—Local 

“Yes, because of increased prob- 
lem of maintaining compliance with 
policies in contract operations only.” 

Midwest—State 

“The movement is naturally in this 
direction but will be slow.” 

“There is some indication that this 
might happen. However, some man- 
ufacturers have already lost outside 
business from the independant opera- 
tor, which will probably cause others 
to look at this before too much ex- 
pansion in their own operations.” 

“Yes, for a short time, until they 
go broke.” 

Midwest—Regional 

“It makes a good live display set- 
up for dealers.” 

“I would expect that some will, as 
has been done in the past. However, 
this does not help the farmer or feed 
company. I would hope that this 
practice would lessen.” 

“Yes, but slowly. The mortality 
will continue relatively high.” 

“Not necessarily. Many have found 
their operations not efficient enough.” 

“In our area this is expanding rap- 
idly, but at the same time livestock 
operators are manufacturing their 
own feed for consumption and re- 

“In some individual cases, but I 
don’t see a large scale move in this 
direction.” 


Southwest—State 
“Yes, as fast as the change-over 
can be accomplished.” 
“Not in our part of the Southwest.” 


Southwest—Regional 

“The trend is in this direction, par- 
ticularly in broilers. However, hired 
labor isn’t as cheap as when the 
farmer does it himself, and this may 
slow the trend. It should be pointed 
out that if we go te bigger farms 
wiih 50,000 to 60,000 capacity, it 
would take full-time employment, 
and they would probably be owned 
by the feed manufacturer or dealer.” 


West—Local 

“I would expect them to extend 
contract growing operations rather 
than own their own.” 

“Yes, as mills get more desperate 
for tonnage.” 

West—Regional 

“Yes. Several have said that if 

they have to guarantee the farmer a 


profit, they might as well be in the 
business themselves.” 


Multi-Regional 

“Yes, although we do not think it 
is sound and do not intend to do it.” 

“In some cases, yes.” 

“There will be some increase in 
contracting of turkeys, less increase 
on eggs in 1961, and more on cattle. 
However, I expect this to slow up to 
some extent.” 


Extensive Exhibits 
Set for S.E. Event 


ATLANTA, GA.—The 1961 South- 
eastern Poultry & Egg convention 
will have more commercial exhibits, 
covering more display area, than any 
other poultry convention in America, 
officials of the Southeastern Poultry 
& Egg Assn. announced. The south- 
eastern area produces 64% of the na- 
tion’s broilers and a large share of 
America’s eggs and turkeys, it ‘is 
reported. 

Scheduled for Jan. 23-25 in At- 
lanta’s auditorium, the Southeastern 
has been completely booked for ex- 
hibit space, according to Walter Hen- 
derson, convention exhibit manager. 

“We are especially pleased,” Mr. 
Henderson stated, “at the fine repre- 
sentation we have for all segments 
of the poultry industry. Anyone, from 
any part of the business, will find 
commercial companies and exhibits 
which can give him valuable informa- 
tion.” 


At the same time, advance hotel 
reservations are leading those posted 
in 1960, according to Harold Ford, 
executive secretary of the Southeast- 
ern association. The 1960 convention 
showed a record registration of 5,613 
persons, representing 38 states and 5 
foreign countries. 

More than 180 commercial ex- 
hibitors will feature the latest tech- 
niques, services and equipment to 
serve the poultryman’s needs when 
the big show opens in January, it 
was noted. 


Official 
Union Exchange Dies 


ST. PAUL—C. K. Harmison, direc- 
tor of the Farmers Unicon Central 
Exchange, feed, seed, fertilizer and 


chemical division, 


suffered a fatal 
heart attack at 

| Rochester, Minn. 
recently. He was 


Mr. Harmison, 
a native of Beaver 
Dam, Wis., was a 
veteran of 13 
years service with 
the Central Ex- 
change. Starting 
as a field repre- 
sentative in Wisconsin, in 1947, he 
rose to become Wisconsin state area 
manager in 1953. In 1958, he moved 
to St. Paul as distribution manager 
in the feed, seed, fertilizer and chem- 
ical division. Under his supervision, 
the division’s annual volume rose to 
over $17% million. 

He was a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of IlHinois, majoring in animal 
science and nutrition. He is survived 
by his wife, Corinne; two daughters, 
Mrs. William Sekel, Wausau, Wis., 
and Mrs. Robert Willmann, Madison, 
Wis., and two grandchildren. 
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Tennessee Co-op 
Plans New Mill 


LA VERGNE, TENN.—Tennessee 
Farmers Cooperative board of direc- 
tors has decided to construct a feed 
mill in the eastern part of the state, 
according to J. Franklin Nix, general 
manager. 

“The proposed mill will cost ap- 
proximately $1 million and is to be 
located at Tenco, Tenn., on property 
now owned by the cooperative some 
six miles south of Knoxville,” he 
continued. 

“Intended to serve 28 east Ten- 
nessee counties, the new mill will fea- 
ture push-button feed manufacturing 
equipment and will be similar to a 
mill built in 1958 at LaVergne. It will 
have a capacity of 45,000 tons an- 
nually. 

“The new mill will manufacture a 
complete line of feeds including dairy, 
swine, poultry and beef feeds. 

“Efficiency in manufacturing and 
low cost per ton will be the keynote 
of the proposed operation. It is esti- 
mated that 95% of all ingredients 
will be handled in bulk. 

“Facilities will be included to of- 
fer both local cooperatives and farm- 
ers either bag or bulk loading serv- 
ice. 

“The new mill is planned as a re- 
sult of increased demands for feed 
and the inability of the La Vergne 
mill to meet present production re- 
quirements,” Mr. Nix explained. 

He added that the new venture will 
be financed by means of preferred 
stock investments by farmers 
through local cooperatives in their 
counties. 


Ron Kennedy to Talk 
At N.W. Feed Meeting 


MINNEAPOLIS—A timely report 
on “Some of the Problems Facing 
Industry in 1961” will be presented 
at a meeting of the Northwest Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. Jan. 9. 

Ron Kennedy, vice president of F. 
H. Peavey & Co., will discuss this 
subject immediately after his return 
from a meeting of the executive 
committee of the Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers National Assn. in Washington. 
Mr. Kennedy is chairman of the 
GFDNA public relations and educa- 
tion committee. 

The meeting will be held at the 
Calhoun Beach Hotel, with dinner 
at 7 p.m. preceded by a social hour 
starting at 5:30 p.m. 


$2,000 Poultry Award 


CLEMSON, S.C. — The Clemson 
College poultry department has re- 
ceived a $2,000 grant from Ciba 
Pharmaceutical Products, Inc., Sum- 
mit, N.J., to finance research on tur- 
key management and physiology. 

J. B. Cooper and M. A. Boone, 
associate poultrymen, plan to study 
the effect of tranquilizers on turkeys 
with the hope that methods can be 
developed for quieting turkeys dur- 
ing handling, according to Dr. B. D. 
Barnett, head of the department. 

Growers who breed their flocks by 
means of artificial insemination and 
the research, are expected to be in- 
terested in the project, Dr. Barnett 
said. The study will be directed pri- 
marily toward this problem. 

It is important, say the poultry- 
men, that the drug calm the bird 
without affecting semen quality and 
quantity, hatchability or viability of 
poults. 


in 


Frequent Feeding 


FAYETTEVILLE, ARK.—Holstein 
heifers made greater daily gains 
when fed grain four and eight times 
a day than heifers fed twice daily, 
according to Dr. O. H. Horton. 

Dr. Horton reported the results of 
the frequency of feeding experiments 
at the University of Arkansas Dairy 
Study Day recently. 


W. M. Williams of 
B. F. Gump Co. Dies 


CHICAGO—William M. Williams, 
until recently board chairman of B. 
F. Gump Co., died recently in Santa 
Barbara, Cal., at the age of 86. Burn 
in Columbus, Ohio, in 1874, he de- 
voted most of his business life to B. 
F. Gump Co., manufacturer of in- 
dustrial process machinery, and to 
Gardner Wire Co., manufacturer of 
precision springs, wireforms and 
weatherstrip. 

Mr. Williams joined B. F. Gump 
Co. in 1907, becoming president in 
1921. In 1946, he was elected chair- 
man of the board, a position which 
he held until 1959. 

He was also a co-founder and first 
president of the Cereal Machinery 
Assn.—a group of firms specializing 
in the manufacture of equipment for 
the milling industry. 

In 1930, Mr. Williams acquired 
Gardner Wire Co., serving as its 
president until 1946, and as board 
chairman until his death. 

He is survived by his wife, Anna 
Waarich Williams; two sons, Maurice 
T., Chicago, and Ralph E., LaGrange, 
Ill.; and two granddaughters, Mary 
Jane Williams of Maywood, IIl., and 
Dorothy Ann Knop of Madison, Wis. 


National Co-op Council 


Meeting Is Jan. 9-12 


NEW ORLEANS “Developing 
methods for increasing bargaining 
strength of individual farmers” has 
been announced as the keynote of the 
32nd annual meeting of the National 
Council of Farmer Cooperatives, Jan. 
9-12, at the Jung Hotel, New Or- 
leans. 

The council is a national organi- 
zation of farmers’ marketing and pur- 
chasing cooperatives, which repre- 
sents some 5,000 local, state and na- 
tional cooperatives serving a total 
farm membership of approximately 
2,750,000. 

Homer L. Brinkley, executive vice 
president of the national council said 
that “Clearing Hurdles in Expanding 
the Bargaining Power of Farmers” 
has been chosen as theme of the 
meeting because of the urgent need 
for “concerted efforts to assist indi- 
vidual farmers to meet on more 
equitable terms with those with 
whom they must deal in the market 
place.” 

In a business climate characterized 
by bigness, he said, “farmers are at 
the mercy of an increasingly smaller 
number of buyers, and it is impera- 
tive that effective efforts be made to 
enhance the bargaining strength of 
producers.” 

Nationally-known experts in the 
field of agriculture will appear on the 
programs of the general assembly 
sessions, and also a series of special 
conferences on particular phases of 
farmer cooperative operations. The 
meeting is expected to attract more 
than 500 farm and cooperative lead- 
ers. 


Columbus Meeting 


COLUMBUS, OHIO—Members of 
the Columbus Feed Club will kick 
off their 1961 membership drive Jan. 
9 when they meet at the Southern 
Hotel terrace room. 

In addition to membership busi- 
ness, Dr. Goldwaite, Ohio State Uni- 
versity geology department, will dis- 
cuss and illustrate his recent trip to 
Antarctica. 


—_— 


MILL REMODELING 

CHANUTE, KANSAS—A contract 
has been awarded for remodeling the 
feed mill of the Chanute (Kansas) 
Farmers Co-operative Assn. to the 
Forster Mfg. Co., Ada, Okla. The 
project includes installation of crimp- 
ing and rolling equipment, consider- 
able conveying and elevating equip- 
ment, dump hoppers and a new truck 
lift. A. W. Bostwick is manager of 
the association. 


Spencer Kellogg’s 
Net Income Drops 


BUFFALO, N.Y.—Spencer Kellogg 
& Sons, Inc., reports that its net in- 
come for the quarter ended Nov. 26 
declined to $209,678 from $290,578 in 
the corresponding period a year 
earlier. 

This was equal to 17¢ per share, 
down from 23¢ in the first fiscal quar- 
ter a year earlier. 

Sales in the latest quarter totaled 
$29,246,901, compared with $29,349,- 
376 last year. 

Chairman Howard Kellogg, Jr., said 
that while dollar sales declined only 
nominally, earnings were adversely 
affected by “what appears to be a 
temporary dip in soybean processing 
margins.” 

He noted that unit sales were 
greater than a year ago, with the 


dollar decline accounted for by lower | 


prices for end products. 

Mr. Kellogg said there has been a 
“definite, improvement” since mid- 
November in soybean processing mar- 
gins, “although margins are still be- 
low a desirable level.” 

“Our feed divisions continue to 
show up well, both as to unit volume 
and level of profit,” Mr. Kellogg de- 
clared. 

“Demand for our products con- 
tinues strong, and although it is still 
early in the present crop season, sup- 


plies of raw materials appear ade- 


quate,” he said. 


Broiler Best 


In Warmer Houses 


UNIVERSITY PARK, PA.—Cal- 
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Rail Abandonment 
Is Severe Blow to 


Arkansas Industry 


BERRYVILLE, ARK.— The poul- 
try and feed industries of this im- 
portant broiler and turkey producing 
area have suffered a severe blow. 

An Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion examiner recommended in Wash- 
ington that the vital Arkansas and 
Ozarks Railway be permitted to 
abandon its entire 70-mile line in 
south Missouri and north central Ar- 
kansas. 

The line is considered vital to the 
feed and povltry industries because 
it was used to move large quantities 
of feed, especiaitly bulk poultry ra- 
tions. 

The railroad has been out of op- 


| eration since a flash flood destroyed 


a portion of its trackage near Eureka 
Springs, Ark., last May. Since then, 
feed and poultry operators have been 
trucking in their feed requirements. 

Examiner Jerome K. Lyle specified 
that the recommendations become ef- 
fective in 30 days unless exceptions 
are filed. 

However, an attorney for a group 
of businessmen protesting the aban- 
donment, announced that “vigorous 
exceptions” would be filed. 

William S. Walker, Harrison, said 
he would file the exceptions with the 
ICC within the 30-day period. He 
pointed out that the recommenda- 
tions become effective automatically 


| unless exceptions are placed before 
| the ICC. 


orimeter studies show that 65-70° F. | 


temperatures are about ideal house 
temperatures for broilers as they 
approach market age, Pennsylvania 
State University researchers report. 

They cite reports showing that 1.4 
lb. more feed was required to make 
a pound of gain during extreme cold 
weather than during August. 

But, they said, it may be im- 
practical to maintain those tempera- 
tures in coldest weather because 
much moisture may condense on 
walls, ceilings and windows when 
house temperatures are considerably 
warmer than outside. 

It is stated that well matured 
broilers may do fairly well if house 
temperatures drop to 50° for short 
intervals if there are some warmer 


brooding areas in the house. When | 


broiler house temperatures drop be- 
low 50°, however, broiler growth is 
likely to be reduced, it was reported. 


THESE FEED MEN 
HAVE BALL, WILL TRAVEL 


* 


MINNEAPOLIS — Athletic feed 
men are in demand—especially those 
adept in volleyball. 

J. R. Stewart, Reliance Feed Co., 
Minneapolis, is searching the area 
within a 100-mile radius of the Twin 
Cities for feed dealers and manufac- 
turers and men of allied industries 
who have any sort of a connection 
with an adult, amateur volleyball 
team. 

The Brooklyn Center Derelicts, 
members of the team sponsored by 
Reliance Feed, are looking for com- 
petition. Their search appears to be a 
challenge to other participants in the 
sport to attempt to unseat the two- 
year Twin City suburban champions. 

The Derelicts, who volley the ball 
from September to May, call North- 
east Junior High School home base. 
They are eager to take on any and 
all competition, and they'll travel 
many miles to find it. 


If the exceptions are filed, the ICC 
will hold a hearing on the matter. 

When the line suspended opera- 
tion, poultry and feed men were 
forced to haul feed from points as 
far away as Kansas City and St. 
Joseph, Mo. 

In making his recommendations, 
Examiner Lyle said the A&O should 
be permitted to abandon its main line 
between Harrison, Ark., and Selig- 
man, Mo., a distance of 65 miles; a 
three-mile branch line between Free- 
man and Berryville, Ark., and a two- 
mile branch line from the main line 
in Carroll County, Ark., to Eureka 
Springs, Ark. 

The company said no passenger 
service was provided on the line, and 
that freight service had been reduced 
to three round trips weekly when 
the flood disrupted service. 

The A&O told the ICC it did not 
have funds to repair the flood dam- 
age, citing records showing it had 
lost money on its operation over the 
past five years. It also said that the 
flood-damaged portion of its line was 
necessary to vital operations. 

The examiner said that there were 
no indications that revenue would 
be sufficient to offset losses if the 
line were forced to resume service. 

Although the permanent loss of 


_ service will cause hardships to many 


poultrymen and feed dealers, it is 
not expected to hold up future de- 
velopment of this area as a major 
poultry region. 

A iarge number of feed companies, 
poultry integrators and processing 
plants operate in the area. 

Charlie Myers, Myers Milling Co., 
Harrison, represented the feed indus- 
try in the actions. 


Voters Approve Bonds 


For Poultry Plants 


DARDANELLE, ARK. — Darda- 
nelle residents approved two bond is- 
sues totaling $450,000 to finance the 
purchase of the Fox Deluxe Foods 
processing plants here. 

The facility will be leased to Ar- 
kansas Valley Industries, Inc., Dar- 
danelle, integrated poultry and feed 
company. 

Vote on the city-sponsored issues 
was 594 for and only 35 against. 

AVI president, Harold Snyder said 
he tentatively expects his firm to 
take over the Fox pliant sometime 
before March 1. 
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PRICE QUOTATIONS, MARKET TRENDS 
OF PRINCIPAL INGREDIENTS 


ALFALFA MEAL Ft. Worth: Demand excellent for hulls, 

good for old process, slow for solvent; sup- 
steady: ply sufficient on cottonseed oil meal, light 
kt. Louis: Demand slow: trend steady; | NOTE: Quetations on feed ingredients | om hulls; 41% old process $61@62, f.ob. 
supply limited; suncured, 13% fine, sacked | mills Ft. Worth; carlots, solvent 2% fat 
) joining columns are added $56.50 January, delivered Ft. Worth; 


$48; dehydrated, 17%, 100,000 A _ pellets, 
demand slow, trend easy, supply ample, | wholesale prices, per ton, bulk, for prompt | supply am- 
bulk $49 4 San F : ; 
Les Angeles: Dehydrated meal, 17% pro- delivery, unless otherwise noted. They are | Pie; 41% $57, 44% $58. : 
51.50 jehydrated Boston: Demand cautious; supply spotty; 
the latest quetations available from | 41% $72, sacked. 
sunecured meal, 154 46; sun- Feedstuffs correspondents and are not ak 
cured crumbles, 15% protein $47@48. = 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply sufti- | necessarily these in effect on date of a pow: Denene Suguyvete trend 
td, track: on uncured: 13% %-im | Publication. The prices represent fair | cos $52.50@83; solvent process $51@61.60, 
10, rail; 4 » 
grind No. 1 $48, truck; 15% fine at average trading values and do not neces- ee. Demand fair; trend steady to 
6 2% Added $52, rai : 
sarily represent extreme low or high levels supply adequate; $72.50, sacked, 
Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady; | a+ which individual sales might have oc- . 
supply ample; dehydrated, 17° protein, “gn D ACTIVATED ANIMAL ROL 
guaranteed 100,000 units vitamin A $52: | curred. A descriptive summary ef supply POWDE ee ore 
reground pellets $56 f 
Thiengee Demand lees aggressive: trend | amd demand facters prevalent in the feed Kansas Cuy: Demand fair; trend steady; 
easier; supply ample; dehydrated, 17% pro- market a — e2 supply ample; 1,500 ICU 9%¢ Ib.; 3,000 
tein, 106,000 units vitamin A $48.50 pre peg a ICU 11¢ Ib. 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 1,500 ICU 11@12¢ Ib.; 3,000 
ICU 10¢ 1b., warehouse. 


Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair; 
17% dehydrated $63.50 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply adequate; 17% dehydrated, 100,000 San Francisco: Demand fair; supply good; D ACTIVATED PLANT STEROL 
vitamin A $55 @56 10¢ Ib., sacked. (POWDERED) 
Omaha: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- Ch 


ply ample; 17% dehydrated, 100,000 A ply ample; 9%@10¢ ib., carlots, sacked; 1 

$45; sacked meal $50, 9% @12%¢ Ib. Le.l. enite ». 
Beston: Demand fair; supply adequate; supply ample; 10%@12%¢ Ib. ton lots, 


dehydrated, 17% $63; suncured, 13% $46.60; sacked 
both sacked St. Louis: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 

tinues; 17% dehydrated, 100,000 A units, 10%¢ Ib, ton lots; 11%¢ Ib, less than Philadelphia: Demand spotty; supply very 
reground peliets steady at $51, delivered ton lots light; dark $68.75. 5 
Minneapolis; olled reground pellets $53 Pittsburgh: Carlots 10¢ Ib.; 5 ton lots Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 11¢ Ib.; ton lots 11%¢ Ib., all sacked. supply adequate; $58@59. 
supply ample; 17% dehydrated alfalfa, New Orleans: Carlots 10¢ Ib.; 5 ton lots —" ae eng Demand fair; supply am- 
100,000 A on arrival, _bellets $i6@48, re- 11¢ Ib.; ton lots 11%¢ Ib., all sacked. ple; solubles $79, sacked. ‘. 
ground pellets $47@49; 18 # dehydrated New York: Carlots 9%¢ Ib.; 10 ton lots Boston: Demand i supply very light; 
alfalfa, 125,000 A on arrival, pellets $48@51, | 10¢ ib.; & ton lots 10%¢ Ib.; ton lots 11¢ dark $68.50, light $68 . 
reground pellets $19@ 20% dehydrated Ib., all sacked, f.0.b, New Jersey. Buffalo: Demand good; trend steady; 
198 A on pellets $50 Cincinnati: Gariots 11¢ Ib.; ton lots 11¢ supply fair; $68, nominal, Boston. 

egrounc vellets 13: suncured al- b.: ton lot 1 b 8 e 
13% pellets $35@37, No 1 4-in. $40, trend unchanged: 11@12¢ Ib. Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 


supply ample; $49.90. 


sacked Los Angeles: Demand good; trend un- 


Baffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend changed; supply limited; 10¢ Ib., 5 ton lots; 


steady; $62.60, sacked, Boston. 11¢ 1 ton lots; 12¢ Ib., less than ton steady; 
ANIMAL FAT (STABILIZED) lote; all sacked. San Francisco: Demand good; supply fair; 


Boston: Demand and supply steady; | 
Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply fair; 11¢ Ib. Ft. Worth: Demand slow; offerings light; 


prime tallow, tank cars 65%¢ Ib.; drums Buffalo: Demand fair; trend = steady; 
f.o.b. north Texas packing plants, supply ample; $9.05 ecwt. $0 ib. bags, January- 
with returnable drumea. 

Chicago: Demand good; trend firm: sup BUTTERMILK (CONDENSED) en ee slow; supply improv- 
ply light; tank truck or car lots, bleach- Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- Thecontens a Nmited: trend slow: 
able fancy tallow $5.75 cwt., yellow grease changed; supply adequate; 5%¢ Ib., 100 Ib. supply adequate: plain $50, molasses $51. 
$5 ewt. lots; 4%¢ Ib., 600 Ib. lots; both in barrels. both “Chicago basis . : 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- Chicago: Demand slow; trend firm; supply Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
ple; bleachable fancy 6%¢ Ib.; yellow grease fair; 500 Ib. barrels $3.05 cwt. higher ; $66 50, sacked, Boston. ? 

Supply ampie; 99.15 Cwt. $4.25 cwt DRIED BUTTERMILK 

Boston: Demand good; supply steady; Ogden: Supply ample; $4.40 ewt., drum. : De a fair: 1 
tallow 6%¢ Ib. yellow grease 5%4¢ Ib San Francisco: Demand fair; supply good; le: 13%¢ Ib. 8 —— air; supply am- 

No $5 cwt., drums, Les Dement fair: trend un 
mand good; supply ample; bleachable fan- Bos : D a 4s 1 ; : : of 
cy steady at 5%¢ f.0.b. producer's 4%e supply ample; 13%@14¢ Ib., 
plant 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; CALCIUM CARBONATE 
Pvt ys ample; stabilized prime tallow 5% Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- pom at cream $11.50@12 cwt., both sacked. 
7 ply ample; fine grind, plain, 100 Ib. bags git 

balk b . 7 64: Ogden: Supply ample; $17.25 cwt. 
BLOOD MEAL ; bulk, in Boston: Demand light; supply short; 
Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup Minneapolis “Prine srind 
ply moderate; 80% protein $115, sacked. $13.75; 100 Ib. bags $13; bulk, boxcar rank 

Ogden: Supply ample; $82.59. $11.50; bulk, hopper $11; coarse grind $1 Baffalo: Demand fair: trend steady; sup- 

Los Angeles: Demand siow; trend un- | premium, delivered Minneapolis, ply limited: $12.65 cwt. __ a 
changed; supply moderate; $5.50 a unit of Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; ~ , 
eS — supply adequate; flour $10.15, 20 ton cars; DRIED CITRUS PULP 

‘ortland: air; trend steady; meal $11.15, 20 tom cars; both sacked. Los good: 
supply ample; $95@100, sacked Cineinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; eu 

Omaha: Demand and trend strong; sup- | supply adequate; $7@7.50 cwt. san. be h any se pulp on pup 
ply short; 80% $90, sacked, Omaha 

San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; COCONUT OTL MEAL ake _— and supply fair; 
$5.50 a unit of ammonia, sacked. Portland: Demand slow; supply adequate; Boston: Demand fair: supply tight; $47.50. 

BONE MEAL (STEAMED) San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- | ““Quttale: Too’ sence to quote 

Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend ple; solvent $52, expeller $69. ¥ 
ateady; 50% protein $92.50, sacked. Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; DRIED SKIM MILK 

Portiand: Demand fair; trend steady; | supply ample; copra cake $63. Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply suffi- COD LIVER OIL (FORTIFIED) 
ctent:, $108, sacked, f.0.b. Ft. Worth, local Boston: Demand and supply steady; 300 | ply fair; $11@11.25 cwt., sacked. 

, cture D, 3,000 A 20¢ Ib.; 600 D, 2,250 18%¢; 7 

supply fair; $105, sacked, Cincinnati D, 1,500 A 16%¢ Los 

Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 

New York: 1,500 A, 300 D 15%¢ Ib.; 3,000 adequate; 15¢ Ib., less 
c a re« mw piv a ple or 
x ple; iported 0.75, A, 300 D 19¢ Ib. lots; 14%¢ Ib., ton lots; both 

San Francisco: Demané good; supply am- CONDENSED FISH SOLUBLES . 
ple; $75, sacked Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady; supply short; 12¢ Ib. ‘ . 

Boston: Demapd and supply steady; $190. supply adequate; 2¢ . San ‘rancisco: Demand and supply fair; 

a . ; Boston: Demand quiet; supply ample; | 14%¢ Ib., sacked. . 

$37.50@40. Supply normal; $15.15 cwt., sacked. 

: emand good; ene rm; sup- Bos 

ply moderate; 26% protein $50. CORN OTL MEAL Demand good; supply scarce; 

Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady; Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; Milwaukee: Demand and supply limited; 
supply supply adequate; $49. trend firm; $12.50 cwt., sacked. 

“incinnati: Yemand poor; tren steady: 
COTTTONSEED OTL MEAL Market unchanged at $13.26. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup 

Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair: Portland: Demand slow; trend steady; ply ample; $13.35 cwt. 

6 supply adequate; $61.10. 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply scarce; Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; DRIED WHEY 
26% protein $63, sacked, January. supply ample; $54. San Francisco: Demand steady; supply 

Beston: Demand active; supply short: St. Louis: Demand pe trend firm; sup- good; $5.25 cwt., sacked. 

26% $62, January shipment. ply_ample; solvent $56 Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 

St. Louis: Demand good; trend firm; sup- Memphis: Demand cates trend steady; $6.25 cwt. 
ply short; $53. supply ample; prime 41% protein, old Chicago: Demand quiet; trend steady; 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- process $52; new process, 41% solvent $50. supply ample; $4.75@1.85 cwt., sacked. 
ple: $51, sacked. Chicago: Demand quiet; trend steady; Omaha: Demand gpod; trend fair; sup- 

Milwaukee: Demand good: trend strong; supply fair; Memphis basis, hydraulic $53. ply plentiful; $5.50 cvt. 
supply limited; $51 bulk, $59 sacked. Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; Portland: Demand’ fair; trend steady; 

ffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend $65.50. supply ample; $5.60 cwt., sacked. 
steady; $62.50, Boston Ogden: Supply ample; 41% $61@63. Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 

New York: $61 bulk, $69 sacked, Boston. a ogg sed trend steady; supply adequate; $5.75 cwt., sacked. 

. supply adequate 5 Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
B= WERS DRIED YEAST Omaha: Demand fair; trend strong; sup- | supply adequate; $5.18 cwt., carloads; $5.35 


Omaha: Demand fair; trend improving; ply. ample; 41% solvent $59.80, delivered ewt., Le.L; both sacked. 
supply plentiful; 10¢ Ib. Omaha. Ogden: Supply ample; $6.90 cwt., sacked. 


Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply ade- 
quate; carlots, standard $5.25, sacked, de- 
livered Ft. Worth; ton lots, $5.50, f.0.b. 
warehouse, Ft. Worth. 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; regular or partially de- 
lactosed $5.25 cwt., sacked. 

ee Demand and supply good; 6% 


Minneapolis: Easing tendency halted; 
market firm at $5.40@5.50 cwt. 


FEATHER MEAL (HYDROLYZED) 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 
cient; 85% protein $63@65 bulk, $65 @67 
sacked, delivered Ft. Worth. 

Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady; 
supply adequate; 90¢ a unit of protein, 
sacked. 

Boston: Demand slow; supply ample; $65. 


FISH MEAL 


Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 
cient; sacked; 60% protein menhaden 
$99.50, delivered Ft. Worth. 

San Francisco: Demand slow; supply am- 
ple; $1.40 a unit of protein. 

Ogden: Supply good; $1.05 a unit, f.o.b. 
Coast; 65% $105@110. 

Chicago: Demand poor; supply ample; 
trend easier; sacked: menhaden, East Coast 
$88@90, Gulf $86@90; menhaden scrap, 
East Coast $84@86, Gulf $82@86; Canadian 
herring meal $1.30@1.35 a unit of protein. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $108.60. 

Los Angeles: Demand good; trend firm; 
supply limited; local production, 60% pro- 
tein $1.50 a unit, sacked. 

‘ortiand: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $1.43 a protein unit, sacked. 

Omaha: Demand and supply good; trend 
strong; 60% menhaden $110, f.o.b. Omaha. 

Boston: Demand good; supply light; 60% 
$90 @92. 

Milwaukee: Demand limited; trend slow; 
supply adequate; 60% $105, sacked, Chicago. 

Buffalo: Demand light; trend steady; 
supply ample; 60% protein menhaden $100 
bulk, $105 sacked. 

Minneapolis: Demand fair; supply ample; 
market steady; West Coast 60% blended 
unchanged at $113, sacked, delivered; Ca- 
nadian herring $1.30 a unit, West Coast, 
subject to production. 

New York: 60% $menhaden $90@93, 
sacked, f.o.b. shipping points; condensed 
fish solubles $35 @40. 


HOMINY FEED 


St. Louis: Demand slow; trend easy; sup- 
ply adequate; yellow $40. 

Memphis: Demand poor; trend steady: 
supply ample; white $41.80, yellow $41.80. 

Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend 
firm; $41. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $43. 

Boston: Demand slow; supply ample; do- 
mestic $50.50; Canadian 9. 

Kansas City: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply tight; white or yellow $34.50@35. 

Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady; $51.50, Boston. 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply adequate; new process $54.50, old 
process $59, Minneapolis. 

Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair; 
trend unsettled; 34% $71. 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply suffi- 
cient; 34% protein solvent $70, January. 

Portland: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $84@85, sacked. 

Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; local production, 31% pro- 
tein $71. 

Chicage: Demand moderate; trend firm; 
supply ample; Minneapolis basis: solvent 
$53, expeller $58.50. 

Omaha: Demand good; trend strong; sup- 
ply tight; 34% solvent $58.80; 32% old 
process $64.30, Omaha basis. 

m Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple: $71. 

Boston: Demand slow; supply light; 
$69.50. 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady 
to firmer; supply adequate; solvent proc- 
ess $53@53.50; old process $58@58.50; Min- 
neapolis. 

Wichita: Demand fair; supply ample; 
34% $75, sacked. 

Minneapolis: Solvent in stronger posi- 
tion, up 50¢ from last week to $53.50; 
expeller steady at $58.50. 

Milwaukee: Demand limited; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; expeller $68.50, 
solvent $63.50, both Chicago basis, sacked. 


MEAT AND BONE MEAL 


San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; $1.35 a unit of protein. 

. Worth: Demand good; supply inade- 
quote; meat and bone, 50% $77.50 bulk, 
$80.50 sacked, f.o.b. Ft. Worth. 

Cincinnati: Demand excellent; supply fair; 
trend strong; 50% meat and bone scraps 
$73 50, Cincinnati. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend firm; supply 
ample; $80, sacked. 

Portland: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $75, sacked. 

eles: Demand good; trend firm; 
supply limited; 50% protein $1.50 a unit. 

St. Louis: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply limited; $82. 

Ogden: Supply good; $75 ton, 50% pro- 
tein, sacked. 

Omaha: Demand and trend strong; sup- 
ply short; $82.50. 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; $1.10 
a protein unit; converted, 50% $67.50. 

Buffalo: Demand good; trend firm to 
strong: supply light; 50% meat scraps 
$77.50 bulk, $82.50 sacked. 

Wichita: Demand heavy; supply insuffi- 
elent: 50% $85, sacked, f.o.b. plant. 

Kansas City: Demand good; trend strong: 
supply tight; 50% 

St. Paul: Price leveling off, but demand 
remains good; off $1 at the top, $80@85, 
sacked. 

New York: 50% $67.50, 55% $73.50. 

MILLFEED 

Minneapolis: Dull Kansas City market 
has influenced market here in a softer 
trend; middlings steady to off 50¢ at $44, 
jutes; bran down 50¢ at $43.50, jutes; red 
dog steady to off 50¢ at $45, jutes. 

Kansas City: Demand fairly good; trend 
steady: supply available; sacked, bran 
$40.50@41, shorts $40.40@41; bulk, bran 
$38.50@39, shorts $39@39.50, middlings $39 


Wichita: Demand good; supply adequate; 
Dec. 27, basis Kansas City: bran $40.75@ 
41.25, shorts $40.75@41.25, sacked; both 
bran and shorts advanced 50¢ compared 
with the preceding week; bulk middlings 
down 25¢, also $40. 75@41. '25, nominal. 
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Ft. Worth: Demand good; offerings light 
for immediate shipment; bran, bulk $46, 
burlaps $47.50; gray shorts, bulk $47@48, 
burlaps $47.50; bulk middlings $48.50, de- 
livered Texas common points; bulk bran 50¢ 
higher, sacked bran 60¢ lower, bulk shorts 
unchanged to $1 higher, sacked shorts 
$1 lower and middlings $1.50 higher than 
previous week. 

Chicago: Demand slow; trend easier; sup- 
ply adequate; standard bran $44.50, stan- 
dard midds. $45, red dog $47 

St. Louis: Demand good; trend easier; 
supply adequate; sacked, bran $45.50, shorts 
$46; bulk, bran $43.50, middlings $44.50. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply fair; bran $51, middlings $52. 

Omaha: Demand moderate; trend easy; 
supply ample; sacked bran $42.50; sacked 
gray shorts $42.50; bulk standard midds. 
$41.50; all Omaha basis. 

Boston: Demand active; supply spotty: 
bran and middlings $58. 

Buffalo: Prices unchanged from last 
week; levels here even to within 50¢ of 
all competition on a Boston basis; some 
buyer resistance to high prices continues; 
sacked differential on bran and middlings 
steady at $5; bran, middlings and red 
dog unchanged from a week ago; quota- 
tions Dec. 28: bulk bran $48@49, sacked 
$53@64; bulk middlings $48.50@49.50, 
sacked $53.50@54.50: bulk red dog $49@ 
53.50, sacked $54@68.50. 

Philadelphia: Demand spotty; trend un- 
settled; supply fair; bran $60, standard 
midds. $61, red dog! $63. 

Memphis: Demand poor; trend steady to 
lower; supply ample; wheat bran $45.80, 
gray shorts $47.80, standard midds. $47.80. 

Portland: Demand slow; trend higher; 
supply tight; $41@42. 

Ogden: Supply good; to Utah: red bran 
and mill run $39, middlings $44. 

Los Angeles: Demand good; trend strong- 
er; supply ample; standard millrun $49@ 
50; red bran $58@59. 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply fair; 
milifeed $48, red bran $52. 


MINERAL FEED 

Portland: Demand fair; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $44@45. 

Wichita: Demand heavy; supply suffi- 
cient; all-purpose with iodine, 50 Ib. blocks 
$97.50, 100 Ib. bags $92.50, f.0.b. plant. 

Sioux City: 50 Ib. mineral blocks 8.2% 
phosphorus $9%; 7.5% phenothiazine sheep 
mineral blocks $4 each. 

Ogden: Supply ample: $113 ton in 50 Ib. 
blocks; $103 ton, granular, 50 Ib. bags. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply ade- 
quate; all-purpose granules $90, block $70; 
mineral phosphorus 5% granules $106, block 
$113: cattle-sheep mineral 7% phosphorus 
granules $100, block $107; hog mineral 
phosphorus 3%% granules $87, phosphorus 
2% $77 (all in 50 Ib. paper bags). 

San Francisco: Demand steady; supply 
good; all-purpose with iodine $70, sacked. 


MOLASSES 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 13¢ gal., New Orleans. 

Los Angeles: Demand good; trend firm; 
supply adequate; $22.50, f.o.b. tank cars; 
$22.75, f.0.b. tank trucks. 

San Francisco: Demand and supply good; 
$24.50 ton, f.o.b. cars, Richmond, Cal. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply suffi- 
cient; blackstrap 13%¢ gal., f.o.b. Houston; 
delivered Ft. Worth, truck $29.78, seller's 
market price on date of shipment. 

Minneapolis: Market remains unchanged; 
blackstrap $33, tank truck, delivered; beet 
$30, blend $31.50. 

Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady to 
higher; supply ample; blackstrap 13¢ gal., 
tank car, f.o.b. New Orleans 

Milwaukee: Demand fair; supply limited; 
trend unchanged; blackstrap 13¢ gal., f.o.b. 
New Orleans. 

Kansas City: Demand good; trend firm; 
supply ample; blackstrap 13¢ gal. f.o.b. 
New Orleans. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply fair to good; 16%¢ gal., Albany. 

New York: 15¢ gal., Albany; 14%¢ gal., 
Baltimore and New York; $29.70 ton, Buf- 
falo. 

St. Louis: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 13¢ gal., tank car, New 
Orleans. 

Boston: Demand good; supply fair; 15¢ 
gal., in tank cars. 


OAT PRODUCTS 

Boston: Demand slow; supply irregular; 
white pulverized, sacked $54; reground oat 
feed $26, sacked. 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply adequate; pulverized white oats $45 
@51. 

Les Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; t‘ocal produc- 
tion, pulverized $67, sacked. 

Philadelphia: Pulverized white, demand 
slow, supply fair $48; domestic, demand 
slow, supply tight $30.50; Canadian oat 
feed, demand fair, supply very light $34.50, 
sacked. 

Chicago: Demand quiet largely; trend 
firm to higher; supply ample; reground oat 
feed $20, No. 1 fine ground feeding oatmeal 
$70: feeding rolled oats $74. 

Minneapolis: Demand good; prices un- 
changed from last week; feeding rolled $74, 
feeding oatmeal $63, ptuiverized $41.50, 
crimped $59.50, reground $24, all sacked. 

Memphis: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply light; 3%% protein, reground oat 
feed $29.50. 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply suffi- 
cient; 10% protein oat milifeed $43.20; 
reground $31.30, sacked. 


POTASSIUM IODIDE (U.S.P.) 
Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 
90% KI in calcium stearate or carbonate 
mixtures: 250 Ib. drums $1.35, 200 Ib. in 
100 Ib. drums $1.35, 100 Ib. drums $1.38, 
25 Ib. drums $1.41, f.0.b. Cincinnati. 
Chittenango, N.Y.: Demand good; trend 
firm; supply adequate; standard trace min- 
eral blends; 90% U.S.P. K.I. and 10% cal- 
cium stearate, magnesium carbonate or 
calcium hydroxide: 100 Ib. drums $1.42 Ib.; 
200 Ib. and up $1.40 Ib., delivered basis. 


POULTRY BY-PRODUCTS 
Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady; 
supply adequate; $1.20 a unit of protein, 
sacked. 
Boston: Demand good; supply light; $70. 


RIBOFLAVIN 
Cincinnati: Trend steady: feed grade (in 
feed supplements) 4¢ gm. in less than ton 
lots in 3.36 to 16 gm./lb, mixtures; 3¢ 
in ton lots or more, freight prepaid or 
paid to destination. 


RICE BY-PRODUCTS 


Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; California pro- 
duction, high fat content, bran $49@50, 
sacked. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply very 
searce; rice bran $34@35, f.o.b. south Texas 
rice mills, sacked; hulls $4.50, sacked. 

San Francisco: Demand good; suppiy am- 
ple; bran $40, sacked. 


SCREENINGS 

Chicago: Demand quiet; trend steady to 
easier; supply ample; ground grain $31.50, 
Canadian $26. 

Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady; ground, sacked $37, New York; 
unground, bulk $29, New York. 

Minneapolis: More strength in market 
because of tighter supply; Canadian un- 
changed at $21@22; domestics high in 
ranges: lights $8@12, mediums {£13@20, 
heavies $21@30; 15% flax screenings $37. 

Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply fair; unground grain screenines $24 
@ 25. 

SORGHUMS 

Ogden: Supply good; $40@41. 

Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady; 
supply adequate; milo $2.15 cwt. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 
cient; No. 2 yellow milo $1.97@1.98 cwt., 
delivered Texas common points. 


SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 

Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady tv 
higher; supply ample; prime 44% solvent 
$57.50, f.0.b. Memphis. 

Minneapolis: 44% advanced $1@1.50 dur- 
ing week to $49.50@50. 

Wichita: Demand good; supply ample; 
44% $64.50, 50% $69.50, sacked; 44% $60.50, 
50% $65.50, bulk, f.0.b. Wichita. 

Milwaukee: Demand and supply fair; 
trend strong; $52.50, Decatur. 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend strong; 
supply adequate; 44% solvent proccss $51.50 
@52, Decatur. 

Ft, Worth: Demand good; supply suffi- 
cient; 44% $59.50@60.30 January, $60.50 
February, $61 March; 50% $65 January, 
$66 February, $66.50 March. 

San Franc : Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; $72.10. 

Chicago: Demand spotty; trend higher; 
supply fair; Decatur basis, 44% protein, un- 
restricted billing $53.50@54 and E.T.L 
$49.50@60; 650% protein, unrestricted bill- 
ing $58.50 and E.T.L. $55.50. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend higher; 
supply adequate; $54@654.50, Decatur. 

Portland: Demand siow; trend higher; 
supply tight; $76.10. 

Omaha: Demand good; trend steady: 
supply tight; 44% $59.70, delivered Omaha 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend strong- 
er; supply ample; $75.60. 

St. Louis: Demand slow; trend easy; 
supply ample; 44% $56.50. 

Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair; 
trend unsettled; 44% $51, Decatur. 

Ogden: Supply good; 41% protein $70@71, 
50% protein $75 @76. 

Boston: Demand cautious; supply spot- 
ty; 44% $650.50, 50% $55.50, both fo.b. 
Decatur. 


TANKAGE 


St. Louis: Demand good; trend firm; 
supply limited; $87. 

Cincinnati: Demand good; supply short; 
trend strong; 60% digester 77.50, Cin- 
cinnati. 

Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend 
firm; 60% protein $8, sacked. 

Wichita: Demand good; supply insuffi- 
efent; 60% $85, sacked, f.o.b. plant. 

Kansas City: Demand good; trend strong; 
supply tight; 60% digester $80. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply very 
scarce; 60% digester $82.50, sacked, Ft 
Worth. 

St. Paul: Demand still very strong; sup- 
plies light; another sharp advance of $4@5 
to $78@83. 

Omaha: Demand and trend strong; sup- 
ply short; $82.50. 


UREA FEED COMPOUND 

Woodstock, Tenn.: Minimum 42% nitro- 
gen, 262% protein equivalent; $100, bagged, 
f.o.b. freight equalized with nearest pro- 
ducing plant; bulk $96. 

Lima, Ohio: Minimum 42% nitrogen, 262% 
protein equivalent $100, f.0.b. bagged. 

Pryor, Okla.: Minimum 42% nitrogen, 
262% protein equivalent; $100, f.0.b. 
bagged; $96, bulk, cars or trucks, freight 
equalized with nearest producing point. 

New York: Minimum 42% nitrogen, 262% 
protein equivalent, $100, f.0.b. bagged; $96, 
bulk, cars or trucks, freight equalized with 
nearest producing point. 

Belle, W. Va.: Minimum 42% nitrogen, 
262% protein equivalent; $100, f.o.b. 
bagged; $96, bulk, cars or trucks, freight 
equalized with nearest producing point. 


VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL FAT 
(HYDROLYZED) 


Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply lim- 
ited; 5¢ Ib., f.o.b. north central Texas. 

VITAMIN E FEED SUPPLEMENT 

Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 


50 Ib. or more $1.40, less than 60 ib. $1.45, 
freight allowed to destination. 


VIEWS 


(Continued from page 7) 


is not likely to lessen. Experience 
and alertness should resolve it.” 
“Large mills trying to stay in busi- 
ness are and will use various fi- 
nancing deals but they will stop 
this when their credit losses prove 
costly. The large mills do not wor- 
ry us; they are not flexible enough.” 


West—Local 


“We do not finance so have lost 
some business to other mills which 
will.” 

“IT think that total integration will 
be the thing of the future because 
it will produce the most economical 
pound of meat or dozen eggs.” 

“It appears that the majority of 


turkeys and broilers produced will 
be on a guaranteed price basis for 
the producers.” 

“More bank financing. Less by 
mills.” 

“Greater demand from larger poul- 
try operations for financing—either 
through extension of feed credit or 
capital outlay for construction.” 

“Away from supplier credit.” 

“More contracting.” 

“A lessening of this form of ex- 
pansion.” 

“Am afraid trerid is toward looser 
credit practices ali the way from ex- 
tending credit to poor risks to com- 
plicated programs hidden by such 
names as ‘financing,’ ‘integration,’ 
etc.” 

“There should be a change toward 
financing where the bank would do 
a complete job, not a part program 
as is being done.” 

“To obtain or maintain capacity 
feed production many types of plans 
will arise to create outlets for capac- 
ity of manufacturing. This trend will 
continue as long as financial losses 
are not encountered in too strong a 
pattern.” 

West—State 

“No particular change except for 
integration.” 

“Continued upswing in financing.” 


West—Regional 


“A healthy trend and a gradual 
improvement in the application of 
credit; top management is taking a 
better look at the management and 
use of such funds at all levels; and 
actually, feed credit today is a mis- 
nomer. As producing farm units get 
larger and larger, operating on a 
business-like factory basis like any 
other business, it will be necessary 
for them to borrow money. When 
this money is borrowed from a feed 
manufacturer, it becomes capital 
rather than feed credit, and is put 
to use by the farm operator around 
a given situation of fixed assets.” 

“The credit and financing pattern 
for 1961 will not be much different 
than the 1960 pattern.” 

“Tightening trend of last two 
years continuing.” 

Multi-Regional 

“While credit and financing will 
continue to be important, more care- 
ful consideration will be given to 
‘high risk’ operators.” 

“Some awakening on part of in- 
dustry on fallacy of ‘buying’ busi- 
ness. However, there is still a long 
way to go here.” 

“Less financing due to increased 
contracting.” 

“Tighter credit for questionable 
risks. More financing controlled more 
closely by financiers even for good 
risks.” 

“Continued broadening of places 
toward financing more of the total 
production.” 

“We do not look for much change.” 


Oilseed Meal Futures 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—Despite a set- 
back by unrestricted soybean oil 
meal at the close of the period, all 
oilseed meal futures contracts posted 
gains the past week on the Memphis 
Board of Trade. 

Unrestricted soybean oil meal 
dropped Dec. 27, influenced by an 
easing of the good demand for the 
cash article existing previously, plus 
weakness in soybean futures. 

Cash business has been improved 
over past weeks as the result of frig- 
id weather. The holidays brought the 
slight downturn in demand, brokers 
said, pointing out that they expect 
business to pick up with more cold 
weather due over the nation. 

Mixed feed demand was better dur- 
ing most of the period, it was said. 
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INSPECTIONS 


(Continued from page 8) 


mended inspectors as “competent” 
or “courteous” or “fair.” 


Plan to Be Ready 

Some who have not yet been visited 
commented that they “hope to be 
ready when they do” or “have taken 
proper steps to comply with FDA 
regulations.” 

One respondent, chiding Feedstuffs 
a bit, noted that the question did 
not fit the “what’s ahead” purpose 
of the survey and should have read, 
“Do you expect to be visited by an 
FDA inspector?” His answer to that: 
“Probably yes.” 

Another manufacturer commented, 
“We have aiways regarded the use 
of drugs as a public trust. We have 
sincerely tried to meet all the re- 
quirements of the latest regulations. 
The inspector seemed satisfied.” 

Following are some additional com- 
ments which illustrate the range of 
reaction to the inspection program: 

“We have had two complete in- 
spections which were very detailed 
and we feel quite competently han- 
died by the inspector, but a head- 
ache for many manufacturers.” 

“This poses a serious problem and 
there is much to be done in the way 
of coordinating wkat FDA expects 
and what can actually be done. Some 
revision of the laws must be made.” 

“They appear to know what their 
job is. They are courteous, state their 
business, get job done and depart— 
no problem. Recent personnel was 
better-trained than earlier we saw.” 

“Regularly — we encourage their 
visits—always helps us with sani- 
tation problems.” 

“We have been visited several 
times. Our relationship with these 
inspectors is amicable.” 

“Check everyone equally, then 
O.K.” 

“Yes, three times in three years. 
We are beginning to learn how to 
get along with them.” 

“If FDA enforces present regula- 
tions it will cost the feed industry 
millions or put many out of the busi- 
ness.” 

“The inspectors were obviously not 
familiar with a feed milling opera- 
tion.” 

“We were visited over a year ago. 
I believe the next visit will involve 
a more detailed coverage.” 

“They were reasonable and ap- 
peared to understand the problems 
of the feed industry.” 

“Yes. We're getting our mill in 
order.” 

“We find them most cooperative 
when the records are up to date.” 

“We have been inspected several 
times. Individual inspectors vary. 
One told us, ‘We are a police or- 
ganization and not an educational 
organization’ and gave us no sug- 
gestions except criticism. Others 
seem to knew their business with- 
out being tough. We are glad to get 
constructive criticism but don’t like 
to be kicked around.” 


(Netural Live Dried Rumen Bacteria) 
“Has Stood the Test of Time” 


Each year thousands of tons of cattle 
feed containing RUFIS are sold by 
leading feed manufacturers. Are you 
enjoying any of this business? 


POUL-AN LABORATORIES, INC. 


621 West 33rd St. Jefferson 1-1597 
Konses City, Missouri 


Phone—COrtiand 7-8330 
Cable Address—Animalfeed 
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CONTROLS 


(Continued from page 1) 


in all cases to the last consumer, the 
feeder or country mixer, using drug- 
feed concentrates or mixes sold to 
him by a manufacturer with FDA 
clearance on his products. 

Persons familiar with government 
operations such as we are now living 
under know that any agency can ef- 
fectively control only through bottle- 
neck points, and in the case of drugs, 
such points generally are the drug 
manufacturers and the larger feed 
manufacturers. 

Will Oheck on Use 

There will be vanguard teams of 
FDA and other inspectors who will 
go into the field to check on use of 
drug materials, but they will be pri- 
marily in a role of providing informa- 
tion and warning signs to the final 
users who may overstep label direc- 
tions and warnings. 

FDA's recent Hauser report (Feed- 
stuffs, Dec. 24—also see story on 
page 8 in this issue) disturbed many 
in the feed industry. Some interpreted 
it as meaning that FDA men would 
be at the door of every small mill 
when it opened, or at the gate of 
every feeder mixing drug-containing 
feeds without new drug applications. 

That is not the idea of top men at 
FDA. 

Nevertheless, it is the duty of in- 
dustry watchmen to insure that some 
future administrator of FDA may not 
change signals and move to halt use 
of drug-containing feeds unless the 
last distributor or consumer does not 
overstep label-prescribed bounds or 
unless he himself has a new drug ap- 
plication. 

It just won't be that bad. 


Bigger Staff 
However, FDA will move to en- 
force its regulations as effectively as 
possible. This agency has extended its 
activities through expanded appropri- 


MANEY BROS. 
MILL & ELEV. CO. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Distributors in the Upper Midwest 
States for 


SMALL’S DEHYDRATED ALFALFA MEAL 


SMALL’S 
DEHYDRATED ALFALFA 


“For Feeds with a Future” 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 


Alfalfa Division 
P. ©. Box 356 . Kansas City, Me. 


ations for regional offices. The field 
inspection staff has been widely in- 
creased. And regulations legally are 
far-reaching. 

FDA policy — and Federal Trade 
Commission policy, now showing it- 
self in the feed industry—as well as 
USDA regulatory activity is geared 
primarily to an educational, persua- 
sive and open-door policy of keeping 
industry in line with congressional 
enactments. 

In this connection, it is interesting 
to note that the food protection com- 
mittee of the National Research 
Council recently made some subtle 
criticisms of the Delaney clause. It 
was stated that while there is a risk 
in the use of certain chemical prod- 
ucts in the production and preserva- 
tion of foods, it is more urgent in 
view of world demands for food that 
risk be minimized as a common de- 
nominator and that potential progress 
be granted top rating. 

A leading scientist at the meeting 
told reporters that to ban use of cer- 
tain chemicals under strict govern- 
ment control would be similar to a 
prohibition on the use of automobiles 
because they caused more deaths or 
injuries than the old horse and buggy. 


TONNAGE, PROFITS 


(Continued from page 4) 


question above reveals little differ- 
ences—perhaps insignificant over-all 
—between the number of those who 
anticipate greater profits, those who 
look for profits to be down and those 
who see no change in profits from 
1960 to 1961. 

As is shown in Table 2, 42% or 59 
of the 140 respondents who answered 
the “profit” question anticipate an in- 
crease in profits; 28% or 39 predict 
a reduction, and 30% or 42 believe 
there will be no significant change in 
the profit picture from the old year 
to the new year. 

This response is much like that 
shown in last year’s outlook survey 
conducted by Feedstuffs. Then as 
now, the new year is expected to 
bring some increase in tonnage, but 
the outlook for greater profits is not 
nearly so optimistic. 

Perhaps the most optimistic are 
the larger multi-region manufactur- 
ers. Nine of the companies in this 
category expect greater profits, while 
only one of 10 respondents to this 
question looks for lower profits and 
none indicated that the situation 
would be unchanged. 


Reasons for Increase 


Here are some of the reasons man- 
ufacturers gave for anticipating 


IMPORTED FISH MEAL 


MINIMUM 65% & 60% PROTEIN 
FULL MEAL (FISH MEAL WITH SOLUBLES) 


DRIED FISH SOLUBLES 


100% PURE 
(Made from South African Pilchard) 


ALBUMINA SUPPLY CO., Inc. 


82 Beaver Street 
New York 5, New York 


greater or equal profits in the new 
year: 

Northeast—“Allied industries 
should all function better with farm 
prices being better."’ 

“Market value of our commodities 
is very low so this should make some 
inventory’ profits. Margins will re- 
main as good for services rendered.” 

“We expect profits to be slightly 
higher, mainly because we have shift- 
ed most of our tonnage to direct-to- 
consumer sales.” 

Southeast—“We’'re stepping up pro- 
duction and decreasing operating ex- 


“T’m an optimist.” 

Southwest—*“Profit’ per unit is not 
likely to change, but over-all profits 
should be better due to expected in- 
creased tonnage.” 


Midwest—“Good prices for eggs, 
pork, milk and beef-——and lower 
prices for feed.” 

“Profits should be slightly higher 
because of increased volume and re- 
duction of general expenses distrib- 
uted over a greater volume.” 

“We hope for a little greater profit 
because we think we will have a lit- 
tle more business volume with ap- 
proximately the same overhead, and 
speculator profits will be a little bet- 
ter due to a slight increase in upward 
trend of markets toward the end of 
1961.” 


West—“Markets are at a low and 
buying should be easy.” 

Multi-region—‘‘Merchandising prof- 
it should be better with improved 
broiler, egg and turkey prices.” 

“We expect greater profits due to 
better prices on eggs for the first 
six months of 1961.” 


Reasons for Less Profit 

Why profits are likely to be lower 
in 1961 than in 1960 is indicated in 
the folowing quotations: 

Northeast—“Because of increased 
costs and increasing competition.” 

“We anticipate lower farm product 
returns.” 

“Keener competition resulting from 
lower broiler prices.” 


Southeast—“. . . Because of in- 
creased costs and competitive mar- 
gins.” 


“Less favorable prices at the farm. 
More credit losses.” 

Southwest—-“We expect competi- 
tion to be rougher in the year ahead. 
Also, it looks like turkeys, etc., may 
be lower in price.” 

“Because of more local competi- 
tion and higher cost of labor.” 

‘Tt seems overhead is cutting 
profits each year.” 

Midwest—“Expenses of operation 
are greater and margins on feed are 
smaller because of competition.” 

“Relative inefficiency of our mill 
compared to the newer local push- 
button mills built at this time.” 

West—“ . . . Competitive situa- 
tion.” 

“ “Increasing fixed costs, higher in- 
terest rates and taxes.” 

“The economic picture is not fa- 
vorable toward profit.” 

“Margins will be narrower and 
profits less because of excess capacity 
in this area. We now have surplus 
capacity and additional mills are un- 
der construction.” 


Do you expect any increase in 
the of concentrates 
(including super-concentrates and 


premixes) to complete feeds in 
your 1961 sales? 


Respondents’ answers to this ques- 
tion indicate it is safe to conclude 
that concentrate sales are more like- 
ly to increase in relation to complete 
feeds in the s.ates and regions which 
produce great volumes of grain or 
those which are able to obtain grains 
more easily. But, as can be seen in 
Table 3, for the nation as a whole the 
proportion may not change greatly 
in the new year from what it is now. 

The difference between the number 
of manufacturers who gave a “yes” 


answer (70) and the number who gave 
a “no” answer (66) to the “concen- 
trate” question is slight. 

How the manufacturer of concen- 
trates varies from region to region is 
clearly demonstrated in the accom- 
panying tabulation. It can be noted 
that in the Southeast, Midwest and 
West the number of manufacturers 
who said they expect a proportionate 
increase in concentrate sales was 
greater than the number who expect 
a decrease. In the other regions, how- 
ever, the reverse is true. 

Also, of course, the volume of con- 
centrates will vary depending on size 
or type of plant, whether feeds go to 
dealers or directly to feeders, etc. 

In the multi-region category, the 
number of respondents who said they 
anticipate an increase was twice as 
large as those who expect a decrease. 


Grain Plentiful 

The reason given most frequently 
by manufacturers who look for an in- 
crease in the proportion of concen- 
trates to complete feeds in 1961 sales 
was that grains are plentiful and 
“relatively cheap.” Also mentioned 
several times as a factor was the 
growth in the number of grain banks. 

Said a representative of a regional 
operation in the Northeast: “Because 
we have initiated a grain exchange 
program we expect our concentrate 
business to decrease and our com- 
plete feed business to increase.” 

Corn Belt midwesterners observed: 

“Grain banks and complete feeds 
are here to stay.” 

“The greatest increase probably 
will come from super concentrates 
and premixes, which are in greater 
demand due to the farm economic 
condition.” (State-size operation.) 

“Complete feeds are on their way 
out in this region.” 

“The increase will be small in our 
trade area which is 85% west of the 
Missouri River, an area in which 
there are no soybean processing 
plants.” (Regional mill representa- 
tive.) 


On-the-Farm Mixing 

The effect of what appears to be a 
trend toward more on-the-farm mix- 
ing is seen too. For example, a mid- 
west state-size feed manufacturer ex- 
pects an increase of about 25% in 
the manufacture of concentrates. 
“Large turkey operations, chicken 
broiler operations, etc., are installing 
their own mixers and are buying con- 
centrates in order to reduce their cost 
of producing a pound of meat,” he 
said. 

A representative of a multi-region 
operation said, “The farmer is be- 
coming more concentrate conscious.” 

Among the feed men who said they 
did not look for a proportionate in- 
crease in concentrate sales was one 
who spoke for a midwestern company 
serving a statewide area and one rep- 
resenting a regional operation in 
the Southwest. 

“In our section of the country,” 
said the man in the Southwest, “we 
have been able to sell our complete 
feeds more successfully than trying 
to sell concentrates, super concen- 
trates and premixes. This, of course, 
is because we are not in a large grain 
producing area.” 

The midwesterner commented: “We 
will probably be forced competitively 
to enter the super-concentrate field. 
Our complete feeds will probably be 
the same as last year due to a bumper 
corn crop.” 

Of course, there are manufacturers 
in all regions who entirely or partially 
exclude either complete feeds or con- 
centrates from their production. 


“We do not sell many complete 
feeds,” said a regional manufacturer 
in the Midwest. “Therefore, our con- 
centrate business will increase in pro- 
portion to our volume increase.” This 
particular manufacturer indicated 
that he expected an increase of “at 
least 10%” in formula feed tonnage 
from 1960 to 1961. 2 
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of regional size, a tradesman said, 
“We do not sell any concentrates as 
of now and do not expect to sell any 
in the forthcoming year.” 


How co you think prospective 
poultry and livestock numbers and 
prices will affect the feed busi- 
ness in 1961? 

Predicted increases during 1961 in 
numbers of broilers, beef cattle, pigs, 
turkeys—just about everything but 
layers, dairy cattle and sheep—are 
expected to form the foundation on 
which greater formula feed tonnage 
will be built in the new year, accord- 
ing to the general consensus of local, 
state, regional and multiple regional 
size manufacturers across the nation. 

More animal mouths to feed is not 
all glory, of course. Feed men are 
quite aware of the fact that greater 
numbers of feed-consuming units usu- 
ally mean lower prices to the con- 
sumer. And, as stated by a manufac- 
turer in the Southeast, “Lower live- 
stock prices always discourage ade- 
quate feeding by the average farmer.” 

A northeasterner says, “We do not 
forecast a good year.” Another in the 
same region issued these words of 
caution: “Farmers should be warned 
against overproduction.” 

In a more optimistic tone, a feed 
man in the Southeast states: “So long 
as favorable feeding ratios are in ef- 
fect feed business should have a 
healthy outlook.” 


t 

Indicative of the disagreement with 
the majerity opinion is a statement 
made by a regional manufacturer in 
the Midwest. He says: “There should 
be less feed sold since most forecasts 
for 1961 are for less favorable price- 
cost ratios.” 

Another statement which adds to 
the importance feed men attach to 
commodity-feed price ratios is that of 
a manufacturer in the Southwest. He 
says: “I think poultry and livestock 
feed ratios will be good, making more 
feed business.” 

Another southwesterner was very 
specific in his comment: “I anticipate 
an increase in livestock and poultry 

pavtabers which will call for 10% in- 
crease in feed tonnage. Overproduc- 
tion of livestock and poultry probably 
will adversely affect feed business in 
1962.” 

Among the more optimistic feed 
men are a couple of midwesterners 
who participated in Feedstuffs’ annu- 
al outlook survey. Here are their com- 
ments: 

~- “Looks good for 1961. Will be stable 
and shoula be a good market on a 
fairly even basis.” 

“Generally more poultry and live- 

_gtock for 1961 because of good year in 
1960. Therefore, there is more feed 
tonnage pote.itic!.” 

Other midwesterners said: 

“Livestock and poultry population 
will increase and tonnage will in- 
crease accordingly, thus pricing com- 
petition will increase but will yield 
very little increase in total profit.” 

“Livestock numbers may be high- 
er and prices may be a little lower 
but feed conversions are getting bet- 
ter which lowers the cost of produc- 
ing a pound of meat or a dozen of 
eggs.” 

“The increase in numbers of espe- 
cially hogs should improve feed busi- 
ness in 1961 for this area. Prices are 
good enough so that growers should 
buy formula feed, which they will not 
do when prices are too low.” 

“It looks like numbers will increase 
and prices will be good until the lat- 
ter part of 1961. This should help the 
feed company which watches the 
quality of its customer. Some com- 
panies will be hurt by trying te sell 
to anyone that comes along for the 
sake of volume.” 

“Prices should reflect profits, or 
rather a greater labor return, when 
expended on animal projects, than 
when spent on grain production. Live- 
stock numbers should be slightly up 
in 1961. That’s to the good.” 

A northeasterner submitted this ob- 
servation: “The only egg producers 
able to compete are those who have 


developed a quality market and sell 
directly to consumers or stores.” 

Westerners replied: “Poultry rais- 
ing is becoming specialized in special 
sections of the country, increasing 
feed requirements in these sections at 
the cost of feed manufacturing in the 
balance of the country.” 

“Prospective numbers of poultry 
and livestock are not dangers until an 
overproduction exists and then nor- 
mal prices are driven downward by 
competition.” 

From a representative of a multi- 
ple-region operation came this com- 
ment: “Prospective numbers and 
prices will make the going rougher 
in the feed business, but the aggres- 
sive will get more than their share 
of business as usual.” 


COMMODITIES 
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industry operations 
financing of flocks. 

Some observers note that the final 
quarter reports of some companies 
show a big rise in earnings. How- 
ever, those are last year’s swallows 
which do not make for a new sum- 
mer. 

For the feed industry, supplies are 
plentiful, and there is nothing that 
a new administration can do for the 
1961 calendar year which can boost 
government resale prices or support 
price levels except possibly in the 
case of soybeans and cotton, which 
would affect cottonseed meal. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture does have administrative flexi- 
bility to boost soybean price supports 
for the new crop year and also for 
cotton. Both or either decision would 
undoubtedly put another artificial 
floor under those commodities. 

But one can only question if an 
uncertain Kennedy farm “supply- 
management” team will care to or 
dare to take such a position until it 
solves the pressing problem of a two- 
price wheat plan. 

The big cotton farmers—the 20% 
of all individual growers who pro- 
duce 80% of cotton grown in the 
U.S.—do not want higher price sup- 
ports. They have obtained desired 
acreage relaxations under the 1958 
corn-cotton legislation, and they #re 
disinclined to go back to a high price 
support program with even sméailer 
acreage allotments to the point where 
they will again provoke an expansion 
of off-shore cotton production. 

If that observation is correct, the 
feed industry can contemplate no new 
cotton-corn legislation for this year 
or next, 

As for soybeens, lurking behind the 
scene is the likelihood of a foreign 
oil donation program which would 
have been put into effect under the 
Eisenhower administration had it not 
bee: for stubborn opposition of the 
Benson front office. 

Under the incoming Kennedy ad- 
ministration it is almost certain that 
the voluntary aid agencies will get a 
foreign oil donation program. 

Informed folks within the govern- 
ment say that an oil donation pro- 
gram should not add an additional 
pound of edible oil exports. However, 
no one can measure the magnitude 
of volume of edible oils that can be 
dispensed by the “vol’’ aid field repre- 
sentatives. : 

An oil program could be dynamite 
in the bean market, but the feed 
industry may be well-advised, some 
observers say, to sit back and watch 
the skyrockets burst and then sit 
back to buy beans or meal cheaper 
than some of the experts are now 
forecasting—beans in March-May in 
the price magnitude of $2.75 bu. 

That price would mean an advance 
in soybean oil of about 5¢ Ib. Every 
fraction of a cent advance in oil is go- 
ing to cut off foreign buying, and the 
voluntary aid donation program can- 
not, even with its unpredictable mag- 
nitude, take up that gap, some of the 
experts say. 

The feed industry reportedly is not 
being caught in this by-play between 


and prudent 


oil donation for foreign destinations 
and the prospective supply-demand 
situation. It can watch the pyrotech- 
nics of a broadly extended speculative 
market now in existence at Chicago. 
The speculators are carrying the load. 
It is important to watch the Janu- 
ary contract deliveries, and perhaps 
beans may be cheaper. 

Nevertheless, the March-May con- 
tracts for beans look like a comfor- 
table property to own after there 
has been a washout of an over- 
bought market at this time, some in- 
dustry observers say. 

On the consumption side there is a 
good indication that the cattle popu- 
lation has not reached its peak. In 
fact, with any advance in consumer 
income plus some artificial incentives 
such as a doubling of give-away food 
dis‘ribution within the U.S. to de- 
pressed areas, there is a great likeli- 
hood that disposition of end products 
of grains and protein meals will be 
as good or possibly better than last 
year. 

This should not be construed to 
mean bountiful profits. . 

The feed industry should set its 
1961 chart perhaps on a hopeful note 
—Jan. 1 is always the day of good 
resolutions. But it may be more ap- 
propriate that the industry fix its 
target on production volume as good 
or better than last year, and with 
good management it may show nice 
profit levels. Meanwhile, it would be 
well to watch soybeans and the oil 
donation program. 


SCHOOL 
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You,” Dr. H. S. Wilgus, Ray Ewing 
Co., Pasadena, Cal., chairman, tech- 
nics! committee, National Feed Ad- 
ditives Council. 

A'so: “Handling Drugs in the 
Mill,” Walter Krumbholz, Leo Cook 
Co., Spokane; “Feed Mill Sanitation,” 
Roy Stutzman, Morton Chemical Co., 
Chicago; “It’s Your Move,” film, 
courtesy Equipment Manufacturers 
Assn., featuring general types of 
conveyors; “Materials Handling Sys- 
tems,” film, courtesy Food Machin- 
ery & Chemical Corp., Riverside, 
Cal.; “How to Solve Your Molasses 
Handling Problems,” film, Wins Hall, 
narrator, Pacific Molasses'Co., San 
Francisco, and “Customized Insur- 
ance for the Feed Miller,”’ Al White, 
Bowles-White Co., Seattle. 

One of a series of five workshop 
sessions will be entitled “Open Sea- 
son.” T. G. Burdsal,' San Francisco, 
will be moderator. Specialists will 
include: John Heimovics, Weitz-Het- 
telsater Engineers, chief engineering 
consultant to school committee; Wil- 
liam E. Otto, engineer, Seattle, and 
feed millers at supervisory or man- 
agement level to assist. 

Second workshop session will be 
entitled “Air vs. Mechanical,” with 
A. R. Yurick as moderator. Mr. Yur- 
ick is mechanical superintendent at 
Pacific Elevators, Ltd., Vancouver, 
B.C. Among the specialists will be 
Leonard Thompson, Portland. 

Third workshop session is entitled 
“How Best Can We Comply With 
Current Federal and State Additive 
Regulations?” Dr. H. S. Wilgus, Pasa- 
dena, Cal., will be moderator. Special- 
ists will include: Allen Baker, Wash- 
ington State Department of Agri- 
culture; Walter Krumbholz, Spokane, 
and Roy Stutzman, Chicago. 

Fourth of the series of workshops 
will be on “Public Relations at the 
Grass Roots Level.” Richard Kathe, 
director of public relations, Ameri- 
can Feed Manufacturers Assn., Chi- 
cago, will be moderator. This will be 
an informal session with visual aids. 

Final workshop will be on “A Com- 
plete Insurance Program for the 
Feed Miller’ with Al White, Seattle, 
moderator. Specialists will be on 
hand to assist, according to the an- 
nouncement. 

All of the workshop sessions will 
be small, informal discussion ses- 
sions with opportunities to ask ques- 
tions and compare notes. 
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of the feed manufacturer,” Collier 
Wenderoth, program committee 
chairman said. Mr. Wenderoth, who 
is president of O. K. Feed Mills, Fort 
Scott, Ark., commented that research 
and study of the problems of mar- 
keting feeds, and the foods that are 
their end product, are the most neg- 
lected phase of activity in the feed 
industry. 

“We are planning the 1961 Mid- 
west convention program to bring be- 
fore feed men some of the outstand- 
ing marketing specialists of the na- 
tion,’’ Mr. Wenderoth said. Some na- 
tionally known authorities in this 
field will appear on the platform. 

Lloyd Larson, executive vice presi- 
dent of Midwest, announced that a 
new method of handling exhibit space 
at the convention will be initiated 
in 1961. Exhibit space and treat- 
ment will be standardized, so that 
each exhibitor will have an equal 
participation at minimum expense. 
Emphasis will be put on the firm’s 
identification, product and trade- 
mark, thus eliminating costly dis- 
play and expense of handling. 


COMPETITION 


(Continued from page 4) 


structed and there is more competi- 
tion from older mills.” 

“Small local mixers who do not 
maintain quality standards and ‘ton- 
nage hungry’ larger mills who want 
tonnage at any price” are a major 
obstacle, according to a_ regional 
manufacturer. 

In the Midwest, a local manufac- 
turer remarked: “As an independent 
feed manufacturer our major prob- 
lern is the co-op feed plants coming 
into this area.” Cooperatives were 
mentioned as an obstacle by five oth- 
er manufacturers of various regions. 

A representative of a regional op- 
eration in the Midwest commented 
that he considered “fly-by-nighters 
ane processors who sell direct at the 
sarne price as the ingredients cost 
us” as major competition factors. 

Another midwesterner remarked 
that 1961 will see “severe competition 
for every available ton of business, 
some of it sound and some of it un- 
sound competition.” 

Srought into the intra-industry 
cornpetition picture by a Corn Belter 
wes the observation that “dealers 
with good tonnage are going into 
manufacturing of feed themselves.” 


ON-FARM MIXING—In the 
framework of competition is what 
many feed manufacturers consider to 
be a trend toward more on-farm raix- 
ing or do-it-yourself feed mixing by 
“dealers.” 

A big job which lies ahead of many 
manufacturers of all sizes in most re- 
gions is, as noted by a feed man in 
the Southeast, “convincing our larger 
customers that manufacturing their 
feeds from the ground up is not eco- 
nomically sound for them.” 

Any discussion about on-farm mix- 
ing usually includes talk about the 
more general problem of establishing 
greater understanding between the 
feed manufacturer and the producers 
he serves. Feedstuffs’ survey re-em- 
phasized this point, which has much 
to do with what might be called a 
public relations problem of creating a 
favorable producer image of the in- 
dustry. 

A local manufacturer ‘n the Mid- 
west said there is “a lozk of under- 
standing of customers as to the prop- 
er and profitable use of our prod- 
ucts.” 

This comment came from a local 
manufacturer in the West: “Promo- 
tion by larger mills of concentrate 
sales to small feed stores and eleva- 
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tors is encouraging ‘do it yourself’ on 
the farm or in the elevator. Also en- 
couraging ‘do it yourself’ are farm 
magazines, state colleges and county 
agents. Many agencies tell producers 
they are paying too much ‘for their 
formula feeds.” 

One midwesterner said the major 
obstacles for the feed industry in this 
area are “veterinarians, universities 
and extensjon workers.” 

There is a “continued reluctance on 
the part of farmers to buy feeds 
based on lowest cost per pound of 
gain rather than lowest cost per 
ton,” according to a regional manu- 
facturer in the West “Education of 
farmers, feeders, feed plants and 
dealer representatives is most impor- 
tant.” 


CREDIT AND FINANCING—A 
quote from a feed man in the South- 
east introduces us to a sampling of 
the many comments made about 
credit and financing problems. He 
says a major obstacle is “getting 
mills to discontinue unlimited credit 
to poor feeders.” 

A midwesterner involved in a re- 
gional operation looks at credit prob- 
lems from another angle. He be- 
lieves there is a “need for additional 
credit and methods of handling that 
credit.” 

“Excessive loose credit or package 
growing programs,” says a westerner, 
“encourage growers to rely on plan- 
ned schedules and margins instead of 
independent risk in investment and 
operation.” 

A representative of a multi-region- 
al company said there is a need for 
“tightening credit to feed dealers and 
farmers without good financial state- 
ments.” 

Another manufacturer in this same 
category remarked: “There is a lack 
of statesmanship on the part of farm- 
ers and feed companies in relating 
production to consumer demand and 
unsound credit policies and plans by 
feed companies.” 

And there was a feed man who 
said: “The availability of money to 
the farmers has been the big prob- 
lem. Market prices for livestock have 
not been the trouble. However, grain 
prices are sick. If money loosens and 
they can expand to get back lost 
profits, they've got a chance.” 


END PRODUCTS — Twenty-five 
survey respondents mentioned mar- 
keting of end products and/or live- 
stock and poultry prices in their 
answers to the question asking about 
obstacles to overcome. 

One of the most thorough answers 
along this line came from a repre- 
sentative of a regional company in 
the Southwest. He said: “We feel 
that the feed tonnage is available to 
an aggressive mill in almost an un- 
limited manner, but the big question 
in our mind is how much of an in- 
crease can we stand in the production 
of the end product. In other words, 
who is going to market all the extra 
broilers, who is going to market the 
extra eggs, the meat, the milk? 

“And if these things can be suc- 
cessfully marketed and increased on 
a profitable basis, then we feel that 
we will share in a very substantial in- 
crease in tonnage. 

“The major obstacles, we believe, 
are the marketing of the end prod- 


A midwesterner with a regional op- 
eration commented: “You must have 
larger consumption of end products 
(milk, meat and eggs) to have eny 
profitable increase in feed business.” 


MAR COSTS—The pressures 
of maintaining margins and holding 
costs were mentioned by a significant 
number of feed manufacturers. Sev- 
eral opinions contained comments 
which indicate that formula feed pric- 
ing is a formidable factor. 

“Money is so tight that too much 
emphasis is being placed on ‘price’ 
feeds by some hungry mills in an 
effort to gain tonnage,” said a north- 
eastern manufacturer. “We strive to 
make a quality product, but sharp- 
shooting price sellers are forcing us 


to make the same type of goods as 
in the past.” 

A representative of another region- 
al operation in the same region said 
“pressure from large companies not 
now operating at capacity and with 
unlimited funds available for expan- 
sion to profitable volume” is a factor 
of considerable magnitude. 

Also from the same region came 
the observation that increased buy- 
ing power of larger producer units is 
pushing downward on feed prices. 

As a southeastern local operation 
sees it, one of its most important 
jobs is “keeping customers satisfied 
by manufacturing feeds that produce 
results with the least cost possible 
to them.” 

A southwesterner said obstacles in- 
cluded “small margin of profit, un- 
willingness of customers to pay the 
difference to get good feed instead of 
a lower grade of feed.” 

Competition is severe, according to 
a midwesterner, because some manu- 
facturers “don’t know their costs.” 

“Higher costs of labor and serv- 
ices” were mentioned by a regional 
manufacturer in the Midwest. 

Western manufacturers answered: 

“Our feed is being sold on a very 
low margin over: cost of ingredients.” 

“Mill capacity in our area far ex- 
ceeds the market and mill capacity 
will increase again in 1961. This is 
resulting in reduced margins to gain 
volume.” 


INTEGRATION—Integration was 
criticized by some feed men. 

Said a midwestern feed man: “In- 
tegration and the formation of car- 
tels of hatchery, feed company and 
processors by large companies is our 
number one fear.” 

A state-size operator in the West 
pointed a finger at “excess capacity, 
ill-advised financing programs, ac- 
celeration of vertical integration and 
the out-and-out purchasing of ac- 
counts by competitors.” 


GOVERNMENT CONTROLS— 
More restrictive controls imposed up- 
on the feed industry by the Food and 
Drug Administration through the 
Delaney Clause of the Food Additives 
Amendment were mentioned a num- 
ber of times. Also given attention was 
the “interference of government” in 
agriculture. 

A midwesterner said there is a 
need for “a fuil understanding of the 
pure food and drug law as it pertains 
to the feed industry.” 


OTHER OBSTACLES—Other ob- 
stacles mentioned included the need 
for more qualified operational and 
sales personnel and surplus grains, 
particularly “wet” corn. 

Answers included these quotes: 

“Too many farms are going into 
the soil bank.” 

“(Obstacles are) IHinois Bulletin 
811, retraining our sales force and 
increasing bulk delivery facilities.” 

“The major obstacle is how to 
keep up with the constant change in 
the feed industry in order to hold 
present tonnage and obtain new ton- 
nage.” 

“(We must) get people to finance 
themselves rather than through large 
companies.” 

“Large grain supplies, especially 
grain with excess moisture, offer 
farmers an inducement to feed same 
in lieu of adequately balanced for- 
mula feed program.” 

Then there is the fortunate, op- 
timistic, politically broad - minded 
midwestern manufacturer who had 
this answer: “No major obstacles. 
We are moving (with or without 
Jack Kennedy) because of a sound 
basic philosophy. Status quo think- 
ing will restrict the growth of many 
companies in 1961.” 


What methods of developing in- 
creased business or tonnage do you 
think will be stressed feed 
manufacturers in 19617 

Answers to this question and the 
one preceding it point up this para- 
dox: What one feed man calls an 
obstacle in the path of more profit- 


able business another very well may 
consider a desirable tool which he 
believes can be used successfully in 
developing greater business. 

For instance, take integration. In 
the answers to the “obstacle” ques- 
tion, as noted before, were many ref- 
erences which placed integration in 
an unfavorable light. On the other 
hand, 27 of the feed manufacturers 
who answered the question above 
listed integration as a method of de- 
veloping increased business or ton- 
nage and as likely to be stressed by 
feed manufacturers in 1961. 


Why this is so has much to do 
with the size or type of an operation 
and its location. Integration appears 
to be more acceptable or possible for 
the larger companies. But this is not 
completely true, for there are manu- 
facturers of local and state size who 
have favorable opinions of integra- 
tion. 

This same sort of comparison may 
be made for other industry facets 
such as direct selling, expanded serv- 
ices to the customer, and credit. 


INTEGRATION, CONTRACTS— 
In the area of integration, mergers, 
contracts and marketing programs, 
survey respondents answered with 
the following “methods of developing 
increased business or tonnage” (re- 
gion of location and size of operation 
indicated) : 

NORTHEAS T—Regional: “In- 
creased integration with a greater 
number of feeders taking their own 
risks.” 

“More contracts, more company- 
owned units.” 

“Closer working relationship with 
integrated operations—including 
poultry processing plants, egg mar- 
keting stations, etc.” 

“Integration—but it won’t help the 
large mills.” 

SOUTHWEST—Local: “Mergers 
and greater volume to lower over- 
head.” 

MIDWEST — Regional: “Contract 
feeding in chickens and turkeys .. .” 


SERVICES—More than 21% or 31 
of the 145 survey respondents gave 
the nod to expanding and improving 
services to customers as the most im- 
portant or one of the most important 
réethods for increasing business. 

Some of the quotations in answers 
which are applicable here include: 

NORTHEAST—Rezgional: “We be- 
lieve that helpful service to the con- 
sumer and small dealers will be im- 
portant. This includes education 
along the line of improved perform- 
ance and management as well as just 
feed.” 

“Training sales and servicemen to 
do a management job; offering con- 
sumers a high type of. professional 
service to go along with the bag of 
feed.” 

“Increase services: Bulk feeds.and 
nearby bulk distributing stations.” 

MIDWEST—Local: “We will spend 
more time on the farm and try to 
improve the customers we now 
have.” 

“Increasing services, stressing tech- 
nical service. By reducing the price 
per hundredweight and by offering 
nutritional counseling.” 

State: “More personal service by 
salesmen and servicemen who will 
need more training in nutrition and 
farm management. More financing of 
large feed operations.” 

Regional: “Bigger, stronger deal- 
ers better able to serve farmers and 
financially sounder dealers. More 
small mills located at the point of 
livestock and poultry products.” 

“Mixing of micro-ingredients, bal- 
anced rations, pelleting, all seem to 
hold promise for increasing tonnage. 
Poor farm mixing practices will slow 
down small-scale super-concentrates 
and should increase formula feed pro- 
duction.” 

“More simplified feeding pro- 
grams.” 

WEST—Regional: “The methods of 
developing increased business vary 
according to the local area and the 
type of livestock or poultry involved. 


Quality of feeds and fast service to 
the customer combined with low costs 
are a hard combination to beat.” 

MULTI-REGION — “Getting deal- 
ers and salesmen out in the country 
face to face with the farmer; better 
management of their business by 
dealers; better control of accounts 
receivable; additional dealer serv- 
ices.” 


OTHER METHODS—Directly re- 
lated to customer services, as shown 
in some of the “service” answers 
quoted above, are distribution techni- 
ques; relationships between manufac- 
turers, dealers and feeders; credit 
and financing, and product quality. 
All of these facets were given at- 
tention by some manufacturers in 
their returned questionnaires. 

Within the broad field of services, 
a substantial number of survey re- 
spondents submitted comments on di- 
rect selling either in conjunction with 
dealerships or separately. 

Also, it was noted that even though 
bulk feed handling has been accepted 


‘for quite some time by many manu- 


facturers as an integral part of custo- 
mer service and feed distribution, 
there are some firms which as yet 
are not in bulk to any great extent. 

“Reliability and dependability of 
products and service” was empha- 
sized by a regional manufacturer in 
the Southwest. But he added: “The 
same old line of gobblydegook with a 
line of hooey, impossible claims, black 
magic, etc., probably describes the 
methods which will be used to in- 
crease feed tonnage. I think we 
should change the script, though, 
simply because a lot of feeders are 
getting wise to the tricks of the 
feed trade.” 

An industry representative in the 
West says feed. men should “stress 
the fact that the feed manufacturer 
is a specialist in the formulation and 
mixing of feeds.” 

A multiple-region manufacturer 
says there should be an improvement 
in the “statesmanship on the part of 
farmers and feed companies in relat- 
ing production to consumer demand.” 

A southwestern manufacturer sug- 
gests that feed men “work harder,4 
extend areas, improve service and de- 
velop new products.” 

“New products, revised and im- 
proved financing programs and new 
methods of distribution” were listed 
by a regional manufacturer in the 


West. 

Specific references to direct selling—— 
and other distribution ‘phases in- 
cluded these answers: 

From local and state-size manu- 
facturers in the Midwest: “More selJ-. 
ing to large feeders, directly ana 
through dealers . rivibre decentral- 
~* ‘tom of mills in order to be closer 
to final sale . . . More direct sales 
by larger mills direct to the user and 

use of satellite mills.” 

An effective business-builder, says 
a multi-region manufacturer, would 
be “the stressing of the present fa- 
vorable feed-product ratio through all 
namely sales, advertisivne, 

In the anticipation of a local manu- 
facturer in the West is the likelihood 
of industry promotion of portable 
mixers to increase sales of concen- 
trates. He also sees promotion of cus- 
tom, individually tailored formula 
feeds by “local” feed mills. 

Also in the West, according to a 
local manufacturer, one of the meth- 
ods used to increase business will be 
“pricing feeds on a negotiated low 
margin over cost of ingredients.” 

Some midwesterners believe feed 
men will find some way of using a 
a large share of the 1960 corn crop in 
feeding and believe “farm grain can 
be more cheaply balanced with super 
concentrates or premixes, reducing 
the total feed cost for the feeder.” 

The business-increasing tip which 
a northeastern manufacturer of re- 
gional size offered is this: “Show and 
prove to farmers how they can pro- 
duce at the lowest cost possible per 
unit.” 
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(Gontyted from page 2) 


tur had fallen as rain during recent 
sue ks. Feed manufacturers are, of 
course, hoping there will be little or 
no rainfall until after the present 
snow blanket has been absorbed into 
the ground. 


Southeast 


Feed business in the Southeast is 
reported as being from slow to good, 
depending upon locations. 

With broiler prices ranging from 
14¢ to 14%¢ Ib., f.o.b. the farms, 
broiler feeds are moving fairly well. 
Increased cost of most of the feed 
ingredients—causing feeds to sell at 
higher prices—is making it prac- 
tically impossible for broiler raisers 
to realize any profit. 

Colder weather has created a “bet- 
ter demand for proteins, soybean oil- 
meal taking the lead, with prices in- 
creasing as much as $8 per ton within 
the last three weeks. Cottonseed meal 
has increased im price $2-3 ton. Many 
feed ingredient buyers are only buy- 
ing on an as-needed basis, as they 
believe there is a chance of lower 
prices for major proteins around the 
middle of January. 

Demand for cottonseed hulls con- 
tinues good, with prices increasing $1 
ton. 

Should the concentrators commence 
heavy operations next week, most 
of the citrus pulp plants should be at 
near maximum capacity. Practically 
all of the loopholes for citrus pulp 
have been filled and processors are 
now having to store pulp, with prices 
declining last week $250 ton. Pulp 
is moving in very slow volume, as 
most of the buyers believe that when 
all plants are at maximum capacity 
they will see lower prices. 


(Central States 


The calendar year 1960 seems to be 
going out on a note of optimism inso- 
far as“ the commercial mixed ‘foed 
business is concerned, In marked con- 
trast to earlier in the winter-and late 

™~fall, there is more overtime being put 
im. A considerable number of plants 
are running on Saturdays and, in 
some cases, are running in excess of 
the regular eight-hour day in be- 
tween. This seems to be one Decem- 
ber when inventories are being built 
up rather than skinned down. 
A combination of inventory build- 
prices and the general 
seasonal low temperatures 
wide areas brought about 


a 


roader demand all along the line. 

the industry as a whole in this 
Sales volume this final month 
ihe year seems to be running be- 


Feen 5 and 10% over the same 
month 1171959. 
Shipping instructions keep on 


flowing in a steady stream and an 
appreciable percentage of them calls 
for immediate or at the latest, prompt 
shipment. It will be no surprise to § 
some tapering off in demand coinci- 
dent with the turn of the year. But 
for the present, the wonbina of 
the last week in the month, in the 
quarter and in the year seems to 
have been a mighty potent influence 
in stimulating ‘a revival of interest 
that has been most-welcomie to every- 
one in the trade. 


Pacific Northwest 


Oregon, Washington and Idaho for- 
mula feed movement continued at a 
volume rate with the feeding of lay- 
ing hens, f:ying chickens, dairy cows 
and beef cattle considered to be at a 
winter season rate. Majority of the 
region’s turkeys have been slaugh- 
tered, with most of the remaining 
birds making up breeding flocks. 

Feed mixers report a dependable 
laying mash demand because of a fa- 
vorable egg-feed ratio. Very little 
pasture is availabie to coastal dairy 
herds and supplemental feeding is 
considered to be seasonally heavy. 

Wheat millfeed listings continued 
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ing $1 ton. Mijiféed trading was sea- 
sonally dull with trade sources indi- 


cating a lit{ited demand for relatively 
light offetings 


Central 

Fe men had some misgivings 
aout the amount of business they 
would do during this holiday-short- 
ened four-day week, but they have 
been pleasantly surprised. Best out- 
let seems to be to the mill door trade 
but carload orders are holding up, 
too. 

Feed dealers seem to be adding a 
little to their inventories as they go 
along from week-to-wek and this has 
helped sales volume. It has worked 
out to their advantage to do so as feed 
prices have gradually moved higher. 
Hog and cattle feeds make up a good 
share of this total with egg feeds re- 
ported to be in good demand by some 
mills. 

Feed manufacturers believe that 
their prospects for the coming year 
are ever so much brighter than they 
were at the start of 1960. During the 
early part of the year feed sales 
lagged because of disappointing re- 
turns on eggs, livestock, milk and 
poultry. The general feeling is that 
the favorable feeding ratios now in 
effect will get ba ¢ new year off to a 
good start. 


Meet Jan. 12-13 


LANSING, MICH. — The 1961 an- 
nual meeting and@ conference of the 
Michigan Feed & Grain Dealers 
Assn. will be Keld at Kellogg Center, 
Michigan State Universty, Jan. 12- 
13. 

A group of speakers has been 
selected to cover the conference 
theme — “Protecting Your 
ment.” 

Following registration Thursday 
morning, Jan. 12, feed men will hear 
Dr. Robert Kramer, director of agri- 
cultural marketing and _ utilization, 
Michigan State, speak on ‘“Market- 
ing and Management—Are You 
Ready?” He will be followed by 
Charles Force, president of the Grain 
& Feed Dealers National Assn., who 
will discuss national highlights in 
the feed and grain industry. 

Robert McConkey, president of the 
Michigan Feed & Grain Dealers 
Assn., will follow Mr. Force with 
the president’s report, and the annual 
business meeting and election of di- 
rectors is slated next. J. B. Swanson, 
governor of Michigan, will speak at 
the Thursday luncheon. 

Afternoon speakers include Newel! 
Kiebler and Charles McGill, Michigan 
Millers Insurance 'Co., who will speak 
on the function of insurance in in- 


Invest- 


trial relations, Clark uipment 
will discuss labor 


Guest the annual ban- 


quet Thurs 

bell, U.S. Arthy, President of 
finance, National Education Pro- 


gram, whose subject will be “Chris- 
tian Americanism vs. Pagan Com- 
munism.” He is scheduled ta, return 
Jan. 10 from a trip to the Far East. 

_Friday, Dr. K. B Kerr, Dr. 
Salsburys Laboratories, Charles 
Ciy, Iowa, will discuss “What's 
Ahead for Feed Additives?” ang 
will be by George McIntyre, 
director, Michigan Department. ag 
wks "vill 
lations and enforcement in feed ad- 
ditives. 

Dr. Carl Hall, department of agri- 
cultural engineering, Michigan State, 
will climax the Friday morning ses- 
sion with a discussion of grain aera- 
tion and fumigation. 

For the first time exhibit space 
has been arranged for the confer- 
ence, and a ladies’ program with spe- 
cial entertainment is planned. 


<> 


BUFFALO GRAIN RECEIPTS 
BUFFALO, N.Y.—Grain receipts 
at the Port of Buffalo during the 
1960 navigation season rose to T77,- 
745,817 bu. 
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‘ Bud Hensley’s recent flock of 4,080 Honegger Layers, shown above, was in his laying house 
for. 427 days and produced eggs at a feed cost of 14.27c per dozen! 91.4% livability 


_ "~~." 280.5 eggs per bird . . . . 4.52 pounds of feed per dozen eggs . . . . and HOUSED WITH 
ONLY 1.2 SQUARE FEET PER BIRD. Good enough season for Bud, a Livingston County, 
‘inois, poultryman, to call his Honegger Layers the “Long: ‘Term Layer.” 


HONBEGER LAYERS. WIN LATEST CALIFORNIA TEST 


More and more poultrymen consider Honegger Layers the “Long-Term Layer” oats 
and with good reason. Honegger Layers won FIRST in the 1959-60 California Random 
Sample Test which ran for.553 days instead of the usual 500 days .. . NEARLY TWO~_- 
MONTHS LONGER TSiAN MOST TESTS. Honegger Layers were FIRST with an income 
over feed and chiiek eg§t of $4.96, an average of 298 eggs per pullet, and a feed conver- 

J sion of 3.9 lbs. of feed per dozen eggs. 
/ vi Only two Afficial random sample tests—Tennessee and California—completed in 
ry. a 1968 were run for more than 500 days. And HONEGGER LAYERS WON THEM BOTH! 
. Winning both the Tennessee and California tests in the same year is further proof 
that HONEGGER LAYERS LAY LONGER. 


For the “Long-Term Layer” buy Honegger Layers 


HONEGGER BREEDER HATCHERY Layers 
FORREST-:-ILLINOIS 
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